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experienced simultaneously (sahopalambha-niyamat); but the reply 
is that, as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as identical, for in the very experience of the two 
their difference is also manifested!. In spite of such obvious 
contradiction of experience one could not venture to affirm the 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived?. The maxim of 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception cannot be regarded as true; for, firstly, the perceiver is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, the perceiver is always self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though the “perceived” cannot be re- 
vealed without the perceiver, the latter is always self-revealed. 
There is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a perceived object A is illuminated in con- 
sciousness, the other objects B, C, D, etc. are not illuminated, and, 
when the perceived object B is illuminated, A is not illuminated, 
but the consciousness (samvid) is always self-illuminated; so no 
consciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-revealed®. Moreover, each 
particular cognition (e.g. awareness of blue) is momentary and 
self-revealcd and, as such, cannot be the object of any other cog- 
nition; and, if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then it would not be awareness, but a mere object, 
like a jug or a book. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness and the object, and so the perceiver, as pure awareness, 
cannot be identified with its object*. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the perceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and now it is shown that they cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, viz. that they may be both 
identical and different (which is the bhedabheda view of Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja and others), and Vimuktatman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 


1 abhede saha-bhdndyogdd duayor ht saha-bhadnam na ekasyaiva na hi drfaiva 
drk saha bhatiti bhavatapy ucyate, ndpi dyrsyenaiva drsyam saha bhdtitt kintu 
drg-drsyayoh saha bhdnam ucyate atas tayor bhedo bhaty eva. MS. p. 25. 

2 tasmat sarva-vyavahdra-lopa-prasangan na bhedo drg-dysyaoh. Ibid. 

3 kim vidyud-visesitatad ndma samvidah svaritpam uta samvedyasya, yadt 
samvidah sdpi bhaty eva samuid-bhandt samvedya-svariipam cet tadd bhandan na 
samvido bhdnam. Ipid. p. 27. 

* asamvedyaiva samvuit samvedyam cdsamvutd eva, atah samvedyasya ghata- 
sukhddeh samvidas cdbheda-gandho ’pi na pramdnavan. Ibid. p. 31. 
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perceived cannot be regarded as being both identical and different. 
The upholder of the bhedabheda view is supposed to say that, 
though the perceiver and the perceived cannot, as such, be regarded 
as identical, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman. But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical with Brahman, there would be no difference 
between them. If it is argued that their identity with Brahman 
is in another form, then also the question arises whether their 
forms as perceiver and perceived are identical with the form in 
which they are identical with Brahman; and no one is aware of any 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their forms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in which they are one and identical. 
If again it is objected that it is quite possible that an identical 
entity should have two different forms, then also the question 
arises whether these forms are one, different or both identical with 
that entity and different. In the first alternative the forms would 
not be different; in the second they would not be one with the 
entity. Moreover, if any part of the entity be identical with any par- 
ticular form, it cannot also be identical with other forms; for then 
these different forms would not be different from one another; 
and, if again the forms are identical with the entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity (rapin) from the forms (riipa)? In the 
third alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
with one particular form of it and different from other forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different. 
In the first case each form would have two forms, and these again 
other two forms in which they are identical and different, and these 
other two forms, and so on, and we should have infinite regress: 
and the same kind of infinite regress would appear in the relation 
between the entity and its forms. For these and similar reasons 
it is impossible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one and identical as Brahman. 

If the manifold world is neither different nor identical nor 
both different and identical with the perceiver, what then is its 
status? The perceiver is indeed the same as pure perception 
and pure bliss, and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
both identical with the manifold world and different, the manifold 
world must necessarily be unsubstantial (avastu) ; for, if it had any 
substantiality, it might have been related in one of the above three 
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ways of relation. But, if it is unsubstantial, then none of the above 
objections would apply. But it may again be objected that, if the 
world were unsubstantial, then both our common experience and 
our practical dealing with this world would be contradicted. To 
this Vimuktatman’s reply is that, since the world is admitted to be 
made up of maya (mayda-nirmitatvabhyupagamat), and since the 
effects of maya canot be regarded either as substantial or as un- 
substantial, none of the above objections would be applicable to 
this view. Since the manifold world is not asubstance, its admission 
cannot disturb the monistic view, and, since it is not unsubstantial, 
the facts of expericnce may also be justified}. As an instance 
of such an appearance which is neither vastu (substance) nor 
avastu, one may refer to dream-appearances, which are not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
substance, but because they are contradicted in experience. Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and just as the picture cannot be 
regarded as being a modification of the canvas in the same way as 
a jug is a modification of clay, or as a change of quality, like the 
redness in ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and just as it would remain even if the painting 
were washed away, whereas the painting would not be there without 
the canvas, so the pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which is but a painting ot may on it?®. 

Maya is unspeakable and indescribable (amrvucaniya), not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving the 
characters of both being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance (avidya-sakt1) which is the material cause of all 
objects of perception otherwise called matter (sarva-jadopadana- 
bhata). But, just as fire springing from bamboos may bum up 
the same bamboos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroys 
the self-same ignorance from which it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 


1 prapaficasya vastutuabhadvan hare td avastutudbhavac ca pratyaksady- 
aprdmagyam apy-ukta-dosdbhavdt. MS. p. 64. 
si yatha erase bhittih sdksat nopddanam ndapi sahajam citram tasyah napy- 
avasthantaram myda iva ghatddih ndpt gundntardgamah Gmrasyeva raktatadih na 
casyah janmadif citrat prag ardham ca bhdvdt, yady apt bhittim vind citram na 
bhati tathdpi na sd citram vind bhat tty evam-ddy-anubhitir bhitti-jagac-citrayor 
yojyam, Ibid. p. 73- 
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shine in its own radiance!. The functions of the pramanas, which 
are all mere processes of ignorance, ajfidna or avidyd, consist only 
in the removal of obstructions veiling the illumination of the self- 
luminous consciousness, just as the digging of a well means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent akdasu 
or space; the pramanas have thus no function of manifesting the 
self-luminous consciousness, and only remove the veiling ajridna?. 
So Brahma-knowledge also means the removal of he last rem- 
nants of ajfidna, after which Brahma-knowledge as conceptual 
knowledge, being the last vestige of ajfiana, also ceases of itself. 
This cessation of ajfiana is as unspeakable as ajrana itself. 
Unlike Mandana, Vimuktatman does not consider aztdya to be 
merely subjective, but regards it as being both subjective and 
objective, involving within it not only all phenomena, but all 
their mutual! relations and also the relation with which it is 
supposed to be related to the pure consciousness, which is in reality 
beyond all relations. Vimukt&étman devotes a large part of his work 
to the criticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion (Ahyatt), 
and more particularly to the criticism of anyathakhyati. These 
contain many new and important points; but, as the essential 
features of these theories of illusion and their criticisms have 
already been dealt with in the tenth chapter of the first volume, it is 
not desirable to enter into these fresh criticisms of Vimuktatman, 
which do not involve any new point of view in Vedantic inter- 
pretation. He also deals with some of the principal Vedantic topics 
of discussion, such as the nature of bondage, emancipation, and 
the reconciliation of the pluralistic experience of practical life 
with the monistic doctrine of the Vedanta; but, as there are not 
here any strikingly new modes of approach, these may be left 
out in the present work. 


Ramadvaya (A,n. 1300). 

Ramadvaya, a pupil of Advayasrama, wrote an important work, 
called Vedanta-kaumudi, in four chapters, in which he discussed in 
a polemical way many Vedantic problems while dealing with the 
subject matter of Sankara’s commentary on the first four topics 
of the Brahma-siitra. The work has not yet been published: 
but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 


1 MS. p. 137. 3 Ibid. p. 143. 
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Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras: this through the kindness 
of the Curator the present author had the opportunity of utilizing. 
Ramadvaya also wrote a commentary on his Vedanta-haumudi, 
called Vedanta-kaumudi-vyakhyana, a manuscript of the first 
chapter of which has been available to the present writer in the 
library of the Calcutta Asiatic Society. These are probably the 
only manuscripts of this work known till now. The date of the 
writing of the copy of the Veddnta-kaumudi-vyakhyana is given 
by the copyist Sesanrsimha as a.D. 1512. It is therefore certain 
that the work cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadvaya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors un Nyaya and Vedanta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century. Vimuktaétman, author of the 
Ista-siddhi, has been placed by the present author in the early half 
of the thirteenth century; but Ramadvaya always refers to him 
approvingly, as if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
in his Veddanta-kaumudi-vyakhyana (MS. p. 14) refers to 
Janardana, which is Anandajfiana’s name as a householder; but 
Janardana lived in the middle of the thirteenth century; it seems 
therefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the enunciation of the Vedantic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
influence of the views of the author of the Prakafartha; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in this connection, he repeats 
his very phrases with a slight elaboration’. Just as the ciuudless 
sky covers itself with clouds and assumes various forms, so the 
pure consciousness veils itself with the indefinable avidya and 
appears in diverse limited forms. It is this consciousness that 
forms the real ground of all that is known. Just as a spark of fire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition, 
so the pure consciousness, which is the underlying reality of all 
objects, cannot illuminate them if there are not the proper conditions 
to help it in its work?, Such a conditioning factor is found in 

1 See Vedanta-kaumudt, MS. transcript copy, pp. 36 and 47. 

? Ramadvaya -efers here to the daharddhikarana of Sankara’s commentary 
on the Brahma-siitra, presumably to I. 3, 19, where Sankara refers to the supposed 
distinction betweer: the individual soul (jtva) and Brahman. Here Sankara says 
that his commentary is directed towards the regulation of those views, both 
outside and inside the circle of Upanisadic interpreters, which regard individual 


souls as real (apare tu vddinak pdramarthtkam eva jaivam riipam iti manyante 
asmadtyas ca kecit). Such a view militates against the correct understanding of 
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manas, which is of the stuff of pure sattva: on the occasion of 
sense-object contact this manas, being propelled by the moral 
destiny (adrsta@di-ksubdham), transforms itself into the form of a 
long ray reaching to the object itself!. The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the antahkearana (antahkaranavacchinnam 
caitanyam), does by such a process remove its veil of avidya, (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this avidya formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani- 
fested by the same process. The two manifestations of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in the same process (vrétz) there, 
are joined together in the same cognition as “‘this object is known 
by me” (urtter ubhayasamlagnatvac ca tad-abhivyakta-caitanya- 
syapi tathatvena mayedam viditam iti samSlesa-pratyayah) ; and, as 
its other effect, the consciousness limited by the antahkarana, 
transformed into the form of the process (vrft1) of right knowledge 
(prama), appears as the cognizer (urtti-laksana-pramasrayantah- 
karanavacchinnas tat-pramatetyapi vyapadisyate)*, The object also 
attains a new status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object (karma-karakabhivyaktam ca tat prakasatmana phala- 
vyapadesa-bhak). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the urtti transformation of the antahkarana; but, as it is 
illusorily identified with the antahkarana (antahkarana-caitanyayor 
aikyadhyasat), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it is also 
identified with the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana, and, 
as the wrtit becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the vrtti it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object (evam urtti-vyanjakam api tapta- 
yah-pinda-nyayena tad-ekatam ivaptam urttivad-visaya-prakatyat- 
mana sampadyate)®?. The moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Ramadvaya may thus be described. The 
the self as the only reality which through avidyd manifests itself as individual 
souls and with its removal reveals itself in its real nature in right knowledge as 
paramesvara, just as an illusory snake shows itself as a piece of rope. Paramesvara, 
the eternal unchangeable and upholding consciousness, is the one reality which, 
like a magician, appears as many through avidyd. There is no consciousness 
other than this (eka eva paramesvarah kittastha-nityo vijfidna-dhdtur avidyaya- 
mdyayd mdydavivad anekadhd vibhavyate ndnyo viyfidna-dhatur asti). 

1 This passage seems to be borrowed directly from the Prakafdrtha, as may be 
inferred from their verbal agreement. But it may well be that both the Vedanta- 
kaumudi and the Prakaftartha borrowed it from the Pafica-pddikd-vivarana. 


» Veddnta-kaumudt, MS. transcript copy, p. 36. 
® Ibid, p. 37- 
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sense-object contact offers an occasion for the moral destiny 
(adrsta) to stir up the antahkarana, and, as a result thereof, the 
antahkarana or mind is transformed into a particular state called 
vrtti, The pure consciousness underlying the antahkarana was lying 
dormant and veiled, as it were, and, as soon as there is a transfor- 
mation of the antahkarana into arriti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcomes for the moment the veil that was covering it. 
The vrttt thus no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter of the light of consciousness to 
the object on which the zrtti is superimposed, and, as a result 
thereof, the object has an objective manifestation, separate from 
the brightening up of consciousness at the first moment of the 
vrtti transformation. Now, since the vrtti joins up the subjective 
brightening up of consciousness and the objective illumination of 
the object, these two are joined up (samslesa-pratyaya) and this 
results in the cognition ‘this object is known by me’’; and out 
of this cognition it is possible to differentiate the knower as the 
underlying consciousness, as limited by the antahkarana as trans- 
formed into the vrttz, and the known as that which has been 
objectively illuminated. In the Vedanta-paribhadsG we hear of 
three consciousnesses (caitanya), the pramdatr-caitanya (the con- 
sciousness conditioned by the antahkarana), the pramdna-caitanya 
(the same consciousness cunditioned by the urtz of the antahkarana), 
and the visaya-caitanya (the same consciousness conditioned by 
the object). According to this perception (pratyaksa) can be 
characterized either from the point of view of cognition (j#ana- 
gata-pratyaksatva) or from the point of view of the object, both 
being regarded as two distinct phases, cognitional and objective, 
of the same perceptual revelation. From the point of view of 
cognition it is defined as the non-distinction (abheda) of the 
pramana-caitanya from the visaya-caitanya through spatial super- 
imposition of the vrtti on the object. Perception from the point 
of view of the object (vsaya-gata-pratyaksatva) is defined as the 
non-distinction of the object from the pramatr-cattanya or the 
perceiver, which is consciousness conditioned by the antahkarana. 
This latter view, viz. the definition of perception from the point of 
view of the object as the non-distinction of the object from the 
consciousness as limited by antahkarana (ghatader antahkaranava- 
cchinna-caitanyabhedah), is open to the serious objection that really 
the non-distinction of the object (or the consciousness conditioned 
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by the antahkarana—antahkaran@vacchinna-caitanya) but with the 
cognition (pramana-caitanya or wrtti-caitanya); for the cognition 
or the vrtti intervenes between the object and the perceiver, and 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrttd and not with the 
perceiver (antahkarandvacchinna-caitanya). ‘That this is so is also 
admitted by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, son of Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 
in his Sikhd-mani commentary on the Vedanta-paribhasa. But he 
tries to justify Dharmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that he was 
forced to define visaya-gata-pratyaksatva as non-distinctiun of the 
object from the subject, since this view was taken in Prakasatman’s 
Vivarana and also in other traditional works cn Vedanta?. This 
however seems to be an error. For the passage of the Vivarana to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirely different view®. 
It says there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cognitional state or 
sense-knowledge (samvid)*. That other traditional Vedantic inter- 
preters entirely disagreed with the view of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramadvaya. Ramadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
vriti, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate torm ‘‘this is known by me.” The object is thus 
illuminated by the vrtti, and it is not directly with the subjéct, but 
with the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, e.g.a book, 
one should feel ‘I am the book,” and not ‘I perceive the book ”’; 
in reply to such an objection he says that in the perceptual process 


1 yad vd yogyatve sati visaya-caitanydbhinna-pramdna-cattanya-visayatvam 
ghatdder visayasya pratyaksatvam tathdpt visayasydparoksatuam samvida- 
bhedat itt vivarane tatra tatra ca sampraddyikaih pramdtrabhedasyaiva visaya- 
pratyaksa-laksanatuenabhidhdndd evam uktam. Sitkhd-mani on Veddnta-pari- 
ohdsa, p. 75, Bombay, 1911, Venkatesvara Press. 

® Ibid 


® Tasmdd avyavadhdnena samvid-upddhitaydparokgatd vigayasya. Paiica- 
pddtkd-vivarana, p. 50, Benares, 1892. 

* It should be noted here that samvid means cognitional idea or sense- 
knowledge and not the perceiver (antahkarandvacchinna-caitanya), as the author 
of the Sikkdmani says. Thus Akhandananda in his Tattva-dipana commentary 
explains the word samvid as samvic-chabdena indriydrtha-samprayoga-ja-jfdnasya 
vivaksitatuat. Tattva-dipana, p. 194, Benares, 1902. 
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there is only a non-distinction between the consciousness underlying 
the object and the consciousness underlying the perceiver, and this 
non-distinction, being non-relational, does not imply the assertion 
of a relation of identity resulting in the notion “I am the book ”?. 
This is undoubtedly so, but it is hardly an answer to the objection 
that has been raised. It is true that the object and the subject are 
both but impositions of avidyd on one distinctionless pure con- 
sciousness ; but that fact can hardly be taken as an explanation of 
the various modes of experiences of the complex world of subject- 
object experience. The difference of the Vedantic view of perception, 
as expounded in the Pavica-padikG@-vivarana, from the Buddhist 
idealism (vijidna-vada) consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not accord any independent status to objects as outside the 
ideas or percepts, the Vedanta accepted the independent mani- 
festation of the objects in perception in the external world?. There 
is thus a distinction between visional percept and the object; but 
there is also a direct and immediate connection between them, and 
it is this immediate relationship of the object to its awareness 
that constitutes the perceptivity of the object (avyavadhanena 
samvid-upadhita aparoksata visayasya—Vivarana, p. 50). The 
object is revealed in perception only as an object of awareness, 
whereas the awareness and the subject reveal themselves directly 
and immediately and not as an object of any further intuition or 
inference (prameyam karmatvena apureksam pramatr-pramiti punar 
aparokse eva kevalam na karmataya). 

The views of the Vedanta-kaumudi, however, cannot be regarded 
as original in any sense, since they are only a reflection of the ex- 
position of the subject in Padmapada’s Pavica-padiké and Praka- 
$atman’s Parica-padika-vivarana. The development of the whole 
theory of perception may be attributed to the Parica-padika- 
vivarana, since all the essential points of the perceptual theory can 
be traced in that work. Thus it holds that all the world objects 
are veiled by avidyd; that, as the antahkarana is transformed into 
states by superimposition on objects, it is illuminated by the 
underlying consciousness ; and that through the spatial contact with 
the objects the veil of the objects is removed by these antah- 
karana transformations; there are thus two illuminations, namely 


1 Veddnta-parithdsa, pp. 76, 77- ; 

4 na ca vijfidndbhedad eva dparokgyam avabhdsate bahistuasydpi rajatader 
Gparoksyat. Pafica-pddikd-vivarana, p. 50. 

® Pafica-pddthé, 9. 17, Benares, 1891. 
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of the antahkarana transformations (called vrité in the Vedénta- 
kaumudi, and Vedanta-paribhasaé and pure consciousness); to 
the question that, if there were unity of the consciousness 
underlying the object and the consciousness underlying the antah- 
karana (i.e. the subject) and the consciousness underlying the 
antahkarana modification (or vrtti), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (e.g. “‘I perceive the book,” and 
not “I am the book,” and it is only the latter form that could 
be expected from the unity of the three consciousnesses), Praka- 
satman’s reply is that, since the unity of the ubject-consciousness 
with the antahkarana-consciousness (subject) is effected through 
the modification or the zrtti of the antahkarana and, since the 
antahkarana is one with its vrtti, the vrtti operation is tightly 
attributed to the antahkarana as its agent, and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underlying the antahkarana resulting in the 
perception of the knower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to which the operation of the vrtti is directed in spatial 
superimposition—the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the vrtt: with reference to the subject and the 
object). This is exactly the interpretation of the Vedanta-kaumudi, 
and it has been pointed out above that the explanations of the 
Vedanta-paribhdsa are largely different therefrom and are in all 
probability inexact. As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by specific antahkaranas) and 
individual objects (consciousness limited by specific avidya 
materials constituting the objects) through the ortt?, it can result 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particular object 
and not in the revelation of all subjects and all objects?. This has 
been elaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
ajnana-veils, and that each cognitive illumination removes only one 
ajfiana corresponding to the illumination of one object®. But this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramadvaya, since it was 
also propounded by his predecessor Anandajfiana in his Tarka- 


1 See Paftca-pddikd-vivarana, p. 70, and Tattva-dipana, pp. 256-259, 
Benares, 1902. 

1 etat pramdtr-caitanydbhinnatayaiva abhivyaktam tad visaya-caitanyam na 
pramdtr-antara-caitanydbhedena abhivyaktam ato na sarvesdm avabhdsyatvam. 
Pafica-padika-vivarana, p. 71. 

3 ydvanti jidnani tavanti sva-tantrdni para-tantrdayi vd ajdndni tato na dosah. 
Veddnta-kaumudt, MS. copy, p. 43. 
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samgraha and by others!. The upshot of the whole discussion is that 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
and the cognitive operation become enlivened and illuminated by 
the indweiling pure consciousness as subject-consciousness and 
awareness, and through contact with this cognitive operation the 
object also becomes revealed not as a mere content of awareness, 
but as an objective fact shining forth in the external world. 
Cognition of objects is thus not a mere quality of the self as knower, 
as the Nyaya holds, nor is there any immediate contact of the self with 
the object (the contact being only through the cognitive operation) ; 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as unperceived movement, 
modification or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object (jdtata), as 
Kumirila held, nor is the illumination of the object to be regarded 
mere form of awareness without there being a corresponding as a 
objective entity (visayabhivyaktir nama vihane tad-4karollekha- 
matram na bahir-anga-riipasya vijnanabhivyaptih), as is held by the 
Buddhist subjective idealists. The cognitive operation before its 
contact with the object is a mere undifferentiated awareness, having 
only an objective reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, which later on assumes the sense characteristics in 
accordance with the object with which it comes in contact. It 
must be noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
abstract idea, but an active transformation of a real sattva stuff, the 
mind (antakkarana)*. Since in the continuous perception of the 
same object we have only a rapid succession of cognitive acts, each 


1 The theory is that thers is an infinite number of the ajiidna-veils; as soon 
as there is the urtti-object contact, the veil is removed and the object is illu- 
Minated ; the next moment there is again an ajfdna-veil covering the object, and 
again there is the uytti-object contact, and again illumination of the object, and 
thus there 15 very quick succession of veils and their removals, as the perception 
of the object continues in time. On account of the rapidity of this succession 
it is not possible to notice it (urtti-vijfidnasya sdvayavatudc ca hrdsa-dasaydm 
aipa-judldyd tva tamo 'ntaram mohdntaram dvaritum vuigayam pravartate tato 
"pi kramamdnam kgandntare sdmagry-anusdrena vijfdndntaram visay ivarana- 
bhangenaiva sva-karyam karos, tathd sarvdny api atisaighrydat tu jfdna-bhedavad 
dvarananiatam na laksyate. Vedinta-kaumudt, MS. copy, p. 46). This view of 
the Veddnta-kaumudi is different from the view of the Veddnta-paribhdsd, which 
holds that in the case of continuous perception of the same object there are not 
different successive awarenesses, but there is one unchanged continuous vuytti 
and not different urttts removing different ajfidnas (kif ca siddhdnte dhdra- 
vahika-buddhi-sthale na jiidnd-bhedah kintu yavdd ghata-sphuranam tdvad 
ghatdkdraniahkarana-vurttir ekaiva na tu ndnd ortteh sva-virodhi-urtty-utpatti- 
paryantam sthdyitudbhyupagamdt. Veddnta-paribhdsa, pp. 26, 27, Bombay, 1911). 

8 atah sdvayava-sattedtmakam antahkaranam eva anudbhita-ripa-sparfam 
adrsyam aspréyam ca visaydkdrena parinamate. Veddnta-kaumud!, MS. copy, p. 42. 
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dispelling an intellectual darkness enfolding the object before its 
illumination, there is no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing apart from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what 1s 
regarded as the present time is that in which the successive time- 
moments have been fused together into one concrete duration: it 
is this concrete duration, which is in reality but a fusion of mo- 
mentary cognitive acts and awarenesses, that is designated as the 
present time’. According to Ramadvaya the definition of per- 
ception would not therefore include the present time as a separate 
element over and above the object as a separate datum of per- 
ception ; for his view denies time as an objective entity and regards 
it only as a mode of cognitive process. 

Ramadvaya’s definition of right knowledge is also different 
from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra. Ramadvaya defines right 
knowledge (pramd@) as experience which does not wrongly represent 
its object (yatharthanubhavah prama@), and he defines the instru- 
ment of right knowledge as that which leads to it?. Verbally this 
definition is entirely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 
with whom the two conditions of pram@ or right knowledge are 
that it should not be acquaintance with what was already known 
(anadhigata) and that it should be uncontradicted*. The latter 
condition, however, seems to point only to a verbal difference from 
Ramadvaya’s definition; but it may really mean very much more 
than a verbal difference. For, though want of contradiction 
(Dharmaraja Adhvarindra’s condition) and want of wrong repre- 
sentation (Ramadvaya’s condition) may mean the same thing, yet 
in the former case the definition of truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case; for want of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An awareness 
may wrongly represent an object, but yet may not be found 
contradicted in the personal history of one or even many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative, since its limits are 
not fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 

1 na kdlah pratyaksa-gocarah...stambhdadtr eva pradg-abhéva-nivytti-pradhvam- 
sdnutpatt-rilpo vartamdnak tad-avacchinah kdlo ’pi vartamdnah sa ca tatha- 
vidho ’neka-jiiana-sddhdrana eva, na caitdvatd jiidna-yaugapadydpattih stiksma- 
kdldpeksayad krama-sambhavat, na ca stiksma-kdlopddhindm apratitih karya- 
alata a ear Vedénta-kaumudi, MS. copy, pp. 20-22. 

* ‘tatra eh esibiins pramatvam anadhigatabddhitartha-visaya-jfanatvam. 
Vedanta-paribhdsd, p. 20. 
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that the Vedanta speaks of a real spatial superimposition of the 
modification of the antahkarana (which is its cognitive operation) on 
the object, a Vedanta definition of truth might well be expected to 
be realistic and not subjectivistic or relativistic. The idealism of 
the Vedanta rests content in the view that, however realistic these 
cognitive relations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances which have as their ultimate ground one changeless 
consciousness. The definition of prama by Ramadvaya as an 
awareness which does not give a wrong representation (yathartha- 
nubhava) of objects could not be-found faulty because of the fact 
that according to the Vedanta all dual experience of the world was 
false; for, though it was ultimately so, for all practical purposes 
it had a real existence, and Ramadvaya refers to the Ista-siddhi to 
justify his view on this point. 

As to the other point, viz. that a pramd must always be that 
which acquaints us with what is unknown before (anadhigata), 
Ramadvaya definitely repudiates such a suggestion!. He says that 
it often happens that we perceive things that we perceived before, 
and this makes recognition possible, and, if we deny that these are 
cases of right knowledge, we shall have to exclude much that is 
universally acknowledged as right knowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there can be new qualities accruing to the object, so as to 
justify the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge at every 
moment; nor can it be said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not momentary) may cease to operate until a new awareness 
is produced. There is therefore no justification for introducing 
anadhigatatva as acondition of perception. Turning to the difference 
between perception and inference, Ramadvaya says that in inference 
the inferred object does not form a datum and there is no direct 
and immediate contact of the antahkarana with the inferred object 
(e.g. fire). In inference ihe antahkarana is in touch only with the 
reason or the litiga (e.g. smoke), and through this there arises (lingadi- 
bala-labdhakarollekha-matrena) an idea in the mind (e.g. regarding 
the existence of fire) which is called inference?. 


1 ajridta-jfdpanam pramdnam sti tad asdram. Veddnta-kaumudt, MS. copy, 
p. 18. 

2 Ibid. p. 47. One of the earliest explanations of the Vedantic view of 
inference occurs in the Prakafdartha-vivarana, 20 which the Veddnta-kaumudt 
is in all probability indebted. 
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On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge (svatah- 
pramanya) Ramadvaya does not, like Dharmarajadhvarindra, 
include the absence of defects (dosabha@va) in the definition of 
svatah-pramanya. It may well be remembered that Dharmaraja 
Adhvarindra defines validity (pramanya) of knowledge as an aware- 
ness that characterizes an object as it is (tadvati tat-prakadraka- 
jranatvam), while self-validity (svatah-pramanya) is defined as the 
acceptance by the underlying sa@ksi consciousness of this validity in 
accordance with the exact modes of the awareness (of which the 
validity is affirmed), and in accordance with the exact objective con- 
ditions of the awareness, in absence of any defects!. Ramadvaya, 
however, closely follows Kumiarila’s view of the self-validity of 
knowledge and defines it as that which, being produced by the 
actual data of that cognition, does not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources?. Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition; 
but, so long as such defects are not known, each cognition is 
valid of itself for reasons similar to those held by Kumarila and 
already discussed®. In this connection Ramadvaya points out that 
our cognitions are entirely internal phenomena and are not in 
touch with objects, and that, though the objects are revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demerit, that they may be perceived by us‘. 


Vidyaranya (a.p. 1350). 


In addition to the Sarva-darsana-samgraha Madhava wrote two 
works on the Sankara Vedanta system, viz. Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha and Paticadasi; and also Fivan-mukti-viveka. Of these 
the former is an independent study of Prakasatman’s Pafica-pédika- 
vivarana, in which Madhava elaborates the latter’s arguments in his 
own way. His other work, Pafcadasi, is a popular compendium 
in verse. Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 


1 dosdbhdve sati yavat-svdsruya-grahaka-sdmagri-grahyatvam ; svdsrayo urtti- 
jfianam, tad-grdhakam saksi-jidnam tenapi vrtti-jfidne grhyamane tad-gata- 
pramanyam apt grhyate. Vedanta-paribhdsd, pp. 336, 337. 

* vijfidna-sdmagri-janyatve sati yat tad-anya-janyatuam tad-abhdvasyaiva 
svatastvokty-angtkarat. Vedanta-kaumudt, MS. copy, p. 52. 

jiaptavapi jiidna-jfapaka-samagri-mdtra-jndpyatvam svatastvam. Ibid. p. 61. 

® A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 372-375. 

“ prakatyena yuktasydpi tasya na sarvair viditatuam sva-prakdiam api 
prakatyam kasyacid evddrsta-yogdt sphurati na gunatve jidnasya kathancid 
artha-yogah samastiti. Vedanta-kaumudt, MS. copy, pp. 67, 68. 
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their clear and forcible style and diction. Vidyaranya is reputed 
to be the same as Madhava, brother of Sayana, the great Vedic 
commentator. He was a pupil of Sankarananda, who had written 
some works of minor importance on the Upanisads?. 

Vidyaranya in his Paficadasi repeats the Vivarana view of the 
Vedanta, that, whether in our awakened state or in our dreams or 
in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is no 
consciousness; for even in dreamless sleep there must be some 
consciousness, as is evident from the later remembrance of the ex- 
perience of the dreamless state. The light of consciousness is thus 
itself ever prese1it without any change or flickering of any kind. 
It should therefore be regarded as ultimately real. It is self- 
luminous and neither rises nor sets?. This self is pure bliss, because 
nothing is so much loved by us as our own selves. If the nature 
of self had been unobscured, we could not have found any enjoy- 
ment in sense-objects. It is only because the self is largely obscured 
to us that we do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
for other pleasures from sense-objects. Mdyd is the cause of this 
obscuration, and it is described as that power by which can be 
produced the manifold world-appearance. This power (sakt2), 
cannot be regarded either as absolutely real or as unreal. 
It is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole of it, and it is only in association with a part 
of Brahman that it transforms itself intu the various elements and 
their modifications. All objects of the world are thus but a complex 
of Brahman and maya. The existence or being of all things is the 
Brahman, and all that appears identified with being is the maya 
part. Maya as the power of Brahman regulates all relation and 
order of the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Brahman this behaves as an intelligent power which is responsible 
for the orderliness of all qualities of things, their inter-relations 
and interactions?. He compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white 
paste tor the inner controiler (antaryamin), the dark colour for the 
dispenser of the crude elements (s#tratman) and the coloration for 


1 Bharatitirtha and his teacher Vidyatirtha also were teachers of Vidyfranya. 
Vidyaranya thus seems to have had three teachers, Bharat! Tirtha, Vidya Tirtha 
and Sankarananda, 

® nodeti ndstamety eka samvid esd svayam-prabha, Paficadad, 1. 7, Basumati 
edition, Calcutta, t907. 

* saktiy asty atsvart kdcit sarva-vastu-niyamikd. 38. ...cic-chdydvefatah 
Saktif cetaneva vibhati sd. 40. Ibid, ut. 
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the dispenser of the concrete elemental world (virat), and all the 
figures that are manifested thereon are the living beings and other 
objects of the world. It is Brahman that, being reflected through 
the maya, assumes the diverse forms and characters. The false 
appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity—a product of ma@ya—with the underlying pure 
consciousness—Brahman. Vidyaranya then goes on 10 describe 
the usual topics of the Vedanta, which have already been dealt 
with. The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya’s Paficadasi 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vedantic prin- 
ciples in a clear, popular and attractive way, which is very helpful 
to those who wish to initiate their minds into the Vedantic ways 
of self-realization!. His Vivarana-prameya-samgraha is a more 
scholarly work; but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in Pafica-padika-vivarana, which has generally been 
followed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, and there being but few ideas which 
can be considered as an original contribution of Vidyaranya to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con- 
tents need be given here®. The Fivan-mukti-viveka, the substance 
of which has already been utilized in section 17 of chapter x, 
volume t of the present work, is an ethical treatise, covering more 
or less the same ground as the Naiskarmya-siddhi of Suregvara. 


Nrsimhasrama Muni (A.D. 1500). 

Nrsimhasgrama Muni (A.D. 1500) was a pupil of Girvanendra 
Sarasvati and Jagannathasrama and teacher of Narayanaérama, who 
wrote acommentary on his Bheda-dhikkara. He wrote many works, 
suchas Advaita-dipika, Advaita-pafica-ratna, Advaita-bodha-dipika, 
Advatta-vada, Bheda-dhikkara, Vacarambhana, Veddanta-tattva- 
viveka, and commentaries on the Samksepa-sariraka and Pafica- 


1 There are four commentaries on the Paricadas# :—Tattva-bodhini, Vrtti- 
prabhakara by Niécaladisa Svamin, Tdétparya-bodiunt by Ramakrsna and 
another commentary by Sadananda. It ts traditionally believed that the Pafica- 
daS&i was written jointly by Vidy’ranya and Bharati Tirtha. Niscaladisa Svamin 
points out in his Vrtti-prabhdkara that Vidyaranya was author of the first ten 
chapters of the Paficadas# and Bharati Tirtha of the other five. Ramakrgna, 
however, in the beginning of his commentary on the seventh chapter, attributes 
that chapter to Bharati Tirtha, and this fits in with the other tradition that the first 
six chapters were written by Vidyfranya and the other nine by Bharatitirtha. 

® He also wrote another work on the Vivarana, called Vivaranopanydsa, which 
is referred to by Appaya Dtksita in his Siddhdnta-lesa, p. 68—Vivavanopanydse 
Bharatitirtha-vacanam. 
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padika-vivarana, called Tattva-bodhini and Pafica-padika-vivarana- 
prakasika. Nrsimhasrama was very well reputed among his con- 
temporaries, but it does not seem that he introduced any new ideas 
into the Vedanta. He is more interested in emphasizing the fact 
of the identity of Brahman with the self and the illusory character 
of the world-appearance than in investigating the nature and con- 
stitution of maya and the way in which it can be regarded as the 
material stuff of world-appearance. He defines the falsehood of 
world-appearance as its non-existence in the locus in which it 
appears (pratipannopadhav abhava-pratiyogitva)!. When a piece of 
conch-shell appears to be silver, the silver appears to be existent 
and real (sat), but silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
(na tavad rajata-svariipam sat). So also, when we take the world- 
appearance as existent, the world-appearance cannot be identical 
with being or existence ; its apparent identification with these is thus 
necessarily false”. So also the appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characters in the self-luminous self ts false, because the two are 
entirely different and cannot be identified. Nrsimhasrama, however, 
cannot show by logical arguments or by a reference to experience 
that subjectivity or egoism (ahamkara, which he also calls antah- 
karana or mind) is different from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upanisads to prove this point, which is of fundamental im- 
portance for the Vedanta thesis. In explaining the nature of the 
perceptual process he gives us the same sort of account as is given 
by his pupil Dharmaraja Adhvarindra in his Veddnta-paribhasd, as 
described in the tenth chapter in the first volume of this work?. 
He considers the self to be bliss itself (sukha-rlpa) and does not 
admit that there is any difference between the self and bliss (sa 
catma sukhan na bhidyate)*. His definition of ajfana is the same 
as that of Citsukha, viz. that it is a beginningless constitutive cause, 
which is removable by true knowledge®. There is thus practically 


1 Vedanta-tattva-viveha, p.12. The Pandit, vol. xxv, May 1903. This work has 
two important commentarie. . viz. Tattva-viveka-dipana, and one called Tattva- 
viveka-dipana-vydkhya by Bhatjoji. 

2 Vedanta-tettva-viveka, p. 15. 

3 yada antahkarana-vrttyad ghajdvacchinnam caitanyam upadhiyate tadd 
antahkarandvacchinna-ghaftdvacchinna-caitanyayor vastuta ehatve ’py upddhi- 
bhedad bhinnayor abhedopadhi-sambandhena atkydd bkavaty abheda ity antahkara- 
navacchinna-caitanyasya vigaydbhinna-tad-adhusthana-caitanyasydbheda-siddhy- 
artham urtter nirgamanam vdcyam. Ibid. p. 22. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 

* anddy upddénatve sati jridna-nivartyam ajfianam, nikhila-prapaficopdddna- 
brahma-gocaram eva ajfiadnam. Ibid. p. 43. 
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no new line of argument in his presentation of the Vedanta. On 
the side of dialectical arguments, in his attempts to refute ‘‘ differ- 
ence” (bheda) in his Bheda-dhikkara he was anticipated by his great 
predecessors Sriharsa and Citsukha. 


Appaya Diksita! (A.D. 1550). 


Appaya Diksita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as he refers to Nrsimhaérama Muni, who lived early in 
that century. He was a great scholar, well-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, and wrote a large number of works on 
many subjects. His grandfather was Acarya Diksita, who is said 
to have been famous for his scholarship from the Himalayas to 
the south point of India: the name of his father was Rangaraja 
Makhindra (or simply Raja Makhindra), There is, however, 
nothing very noteworthy in his Vedantic doctrines. For, in spite 
of his scholarship, he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinker, and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original views he contents himself with the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religious views at two 
different periods of his life, Saiva and the Vedanta. But of this one 
cannot be certain; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a Saiva commentary and a Vedantic commentary 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of his commentary Sivarka-mani-dipika on Srikantha’s 
Saiva commentary to the Brahma-siitra he says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahma-sitra is the monistic interpre- 
tation, as attempted by Sankara and others, yet the desire for 
attaining this right wisdom of oneness (advaita-vasana) arises only 
through the grace of Siva, and it is for this reason that Vyasa in 
his Brahma-siitra tried to establish the superiority of the qualified 
Brahman Siva as interpreted by Srikanthacarya. This shows that 
even while writing his commentary on Srikantha’s Saiva-bhasya 
he had not lost respect for the monistic interpretations of Sankara, 
and he was somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saiva 
doctrine of qualified Brahman (saguna-brahma) as Siva with the 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Brahman. It is possible, 

1 He was also called Appayya Diksita and Avadhani Yajva, and he studied 
Logic (tarka) with Yajfieévara Makhindra. See colophon to Appaya Diksita’s 


commentary on the Nydva-siddhanta-mafjart of Janakinatha, called Nydya- 
siddhdnta-mafijari-vyakhydna (MS.). 
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however, that his sympathies with the monistic Vedanta, which 
at the beginning were only lukewarm, deepened with age. He 
says in his Sivarka-mani-dipika that he lived in the reign of King 
Cinnabomma (whose land-grant inscriptions date from Sadagiva, 
maharaja of Vijayanagara, a.D. 1566 to 1575; vide Hultzsch, S.J. 
Inscriptions, vol. 1), under whose orders he wrote the Sivarka- 
mani-dipika commentary on Srikantha’s commentary. His grandson 
Nilakantha Diksita says in his Siva-/ilarnava that Appaya Diksita 
lived to the good old age of seventy-two. In the Ortental Historical 
Manuscripts catalogued by Taylor, vol. 11, it is related that at 
the request of the Pandya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
Pandya country in A.D. 1626 to settle certain disputes between the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Kalahasti-sarana-Sivananda Yogindra, 
in his commentary on the Atmarpuna-stava, gives the date of 
Appaya Diksita’s birth as Kali age 4654, or A.D. 1554, as pointed 
out by Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusvami Sastri in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the Siva-lilarnava. Since he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year when 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for his pupil Bhattoji 
Diksita, as is indicated by his own statement in the Tantra- 
stddhanta-dipika by the latter author. Bhattoji Diksita must there- 
fore have been a junior contemporary of Appaya Diksita, as 
is also evidenced by his other statement in his Tattva-kaustubha 
that he wrote this work at the request of King Keladi-Venkatendra, 
who reigned from 1604 to 1626 (vide Hultzsch’s second volume 
of Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts)}. 

It is said that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them may be mentioned here: Advatta-nirnaya, 
Catur-mata-sara-samgraha (containing in the first chapter, called 
Nyaya-muktavali, a brief summary of the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second chapter, called Naya-mayiikha-malika, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chapter the decisive conclusions from 
the point of view of Stikantha’s commentary called Naya-mani- 
mala and in the fourth chapter, called Naya-manjari, decisive 
conclusions in accordance with the views of Sankaricarya); Tattva- 
muktavali, a work on Vedanta; Vyakarana-vada-naksatra-mala, 
a work on grammar; Pirvottara-mimamsa-vada-naksatra-mala 
(containing various separate topics of discussion in Mimamsa and 


1 See Mahamuhopadhyaye Kuppusvami Sastri’s introduction to the Siva- 
lilarnava, Srirangem, 1911. 
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Vedanta); Nyaya-raksa-mani, a commentary on the Brahma-sitra 
following the monistic lines of Sankara; Vedanta-kaipa-taru- 
parimala, a commentary on Amalananda’s Veddnta-kalpa-taru, 
a commentary on Vicaspati’s Bhamati commentary; Siddhanta- 
lesa-samgraha, a collection of the views of different philosophers 
of the monistic school of Sankara on some of the most important 
points of the Vedanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments, and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyutakrsnananda Tirtha (Krsna- 
lamkara), Gangadharendra Sarasvati (Siddhanta-bindu-sikara), 
Ramacandra Yajvan (Gidhartha-prakasa), Visvanatha Tirtha, 
Dharmaya Diksita and others; Sivarka-mani-dipika, a com- 
mentary on Srikantha’s Saiva-bhasya on the Brahma-siatra; Siva- 
karnamrta; Siva-tattva-viveka; Siva-purana-tamasatva-khandana; 
Sivadvaita-nirnaya; Sivananda-lahari-candrika, a commentary on 
Sankara’s Sivananda-lahari; Sivarcana-candrika; Sivotkarsa-can- 
drika; Sivotkarsa-mafjari; Saiva-kalpa-druma; Siddhanta-ratna- 
kara; Madhva-mukha-bhanga, an attempt to show that Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-sitra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanisads ; Ramanuja-mata-khanduna; 
Ramayana-tatparya-nirnaya, Ramayana-tatparya-samgraha, Ra- 
mayana-bharata-sara-samgraha;, Ramayana-sara; Ramayana-sara- 
samgraha; Ramayana-sara-stava; Mimamsadhikarana-mala Upa- 
krama-parakrama, a short Mimamsa work; Dharma-mimamsa- 
paribhasa; Nama-samgraha-malika;, Vidhi-rasayana;, Vidhi-rasa- 
yanopajivani; Vrtti-varttika, a short work on the threefold mean- 
ings of words ; Kuvalayananda, a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commentaries have been written ; Citra-mimamsa,awork on 
rhetoric; fayollasa-nidhi, a commentary on the Bhagavata-purana; 
Yadavabhyudaya-tika, a commentary on Venkata’s Yadava- 
bhyudaya; a commentary on the Prabodha-candrodaya nataka, etc. 


Prakasananda (A.D. 1550—-1600). 


It has been pointed out that the Vedanta doctrine of monism 
as preached by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with maya, which in the hands of the later followers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of which all the phenomena of world- 
appearance could be explained. The Vedantists held that this maya, 
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though it adhered to Brahman and spread its magical creations 
thereon, was unspeakable, indescribable, indefinable, changeable 
and unthinkable and was thus entirely different from the self- 
revealing, unchangeable Brahman. The charge of dualism against 
such a system of philosophy could be dodged by the teachers of 
Vedanta only by holding that, since Brahman was the ultimate reality, 
maya was unreal and illusory, and hence the charge of duality 
would be false. But when one considers that maya is regarded as 
positive and as the stuff of the transformations of world-appearance, 
it is hardly intelligible how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having no kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
maya as being the stuff of all world-appearance has to be given 
up, if the strictly monistic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all the followers of Sankara had, however, been inter- 
preting their master’s views in such a way that the positive exist- 
ence of an objective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual presentation was never denied. The whole course of 
the development of Vedanta doctrine in the hands of these Vedanta 
teachers began to crystallize compactly in the view that, since the 
variety and multiplicity of world-appearance cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an indefinable stuff, the maya, 
has necessarily to be admitted as the ground of this world. 
Prakagananda was probably the first who tried to explain Vedanta 
from a purely sensationalistic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. The exisience of objects is 
nothing more than their perception (drstt). The central ductrine of 
Prakagananda has already been briefly described in chapter x, 
section 15, of volume I of the present work, and his analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the subject of the causality of Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly correct; for ordinarily causality implies the dual relation 
of cause and effect; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
(avidyd), again, cannot be called a cause of the world; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out- 
come of nescience. The theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope of the Vedanta (karya-karana-vadasya vedanta-bahir- 
bhiitatvat), When in reply to the question, “what is the cause of 
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the world?” it is said that nescience (ajfi@na—literally, want of 
knowledge) is the cause, the respondent simply wants to obviate the 
awkward silence. The nature of this nescience cannot, however, 
be proved by any of the pramanas; for it is like darkness and the 
pramanas or the valid ways of cognition are like light, and it is 
impossible to perceive darkness by light. Nescience is that which 
cannot be known except through something else, by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itself, yet beginningless 
and positive. It will be futile for any one to try to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience is proved by one’s own consciousness : 
So it is useless to ask how nescience is proved. Yet it is destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presented 
Brahman is realized. The destruction of nescience cannot mean 
its cessation together with its products, as Prakagatman holds in 
the Vivarana; for such a definition would not apply, whether 
taken simply or jointly. Prakasananda, therefore, defines it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which was illusorily imposed on it did not exist. 
This view is different from the anyatha-khyati view, that the sur- 
mised appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on which 
it was imposed; for here, when the underlying ground is imme- 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanishes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it is not anywhere, and it will not be 
anywhere; and it is this conviction that is technically called badha. 
The indefinability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which it appears (pratipannopadhau nisedha-prattyogitvam). ‘This 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms; in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in- 
cluded within ‘‘all else except Brahman,”’ is itself an illusory 
imposition, and this latter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form. Thus it would be wrong to argue that, 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman, it 
would not itself be negated, and hence it would be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman?. 

True knowledge is opposed to false knowledge in such a way 

1 Brahmany adhyasyamdnam sarvam kdlatraye ndstitiniscayasya asti riipadva- 
yam ekam badhdtmakam aparam adhyasyamdnatvam; tatra adhyas; amdnatvena 
rilpena sva-visayatvam; bddhatvena visayitvam iti ndtmasraya ity arthah tathd ca 
nddvatta-ksatih. Compare also Bhdmati on Adhydsa-bhdsya. Nana Diksita seems 
to have borrowed his whole argument from the Bhdmatt. See his commentary 
on the Siddhanta-muktdvalt. The Pandit, 1890, p. 108. 


This idea, however, is not by any means a new contribution of Prakaéanandae. 
Thue Citsukha writes thesame thing in his Tattva-dipikd (also called Pratyak-tatt- 
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that, when the former dawns, the latter is dispelled altogether. An 
objection is sometimes raised that, if this be so, then the person 
who has realized Brahma knowledge will cease to have a bodily 
existence; for bodily existence is based on illusion and all illusion 
must vanish when true knowledge dawns. And, if this is so, there 
will be no competent Vedanta teacher. To this Prakasananda 
replies that, even though the Vedanta teacher may be himself an 
illusory production, he may all the same lead any one to the true 
path, just as the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory products, 
may lead any one to the right path!. 

On the subject of the nature of the self as pure bliss (@nanda) 
he differs from Sarvajiiatma Muni’s view that what is meant by 
the statement that the self is of the nature of pure bliss is that there 
is entire absence of all sorrows or negation of bliss in the self. 
Bliss, according to Sarvajfiatma Muni, thus means the absence 
of the negation of bliss (an-dnanda-vyavrtti-mdatram anandatvam)*. 
He differs also from the view of Prakasatman that @nanda, or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we really desire. Prakasatman holds that it is the self on 
which the character of blissfulness is imposed. The self is called 
blissful, because it is the ground of the appearance of blissfulness. 
What peuple consider of value and desire is not the blissfulness, 
but that which is blissful. Prakasananda holds that this view is not 
correct, since the self appears not only as blissful, but also as pain- 
ful, and it would therefore be as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is dissociated from blissfulness, is called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is called blissful (visistasyatva Gnanda- 
padarthatvat)*. If blissfulness is not a natural character of the self, 
it cannot be called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which blissfulness is illusorily imposed. So Prakasananda holds 
that the self is naturally of a blissful character. 

Prakasgananda raises the question regarding the beholder of the 


va-pradipikd), p. 39, a8 follows: “sarvesdm apt bhavandm dsrayatvena sammate 
pratiyogitvam atyantdbhavam ‘prati mrsdtmatd,” which is the same as prati- 
pannopdadhau nisedha-pratiyogituam. Compare also Veddnta-paribhdsd, pp. 219 
and 220, mithyadtuam ca svasrayatuendbhimata-ydvanntthdtyantabhava-prats - 
yogituam. In later times Madhusiddana freely used this definition in his 
Advaita-siddhi. 
t kalpito ’pyupadesja sydd yathd-sdstram samddiset 

na cavimgamo doso 'vidydvattvena nirnayadt. 

The Pandit, 1890, p. 160, 
® Samksepa-sdriraka, 1. 1. 174. 
* Stddhanta-mukidvalt. The Pandit, 1890, p. 215. 
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experienced duality and says that it is Brahman who has this 
experience of duality; but, though Brahman alone exists, yet there 
is no actual modification or transformation (parindma) of Brahman 
into all its experiences, since such a view would be open to the ob- 
jections brought against the alternative assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it, and both of them would land us in 
impossible consequences. The vivarta view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or substance. So 
vivarta really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all else that may appear to be growing out of this one sub- 
stance. The false perception of world-appearance thus consists in 
the appearance of all kinds of characters in Brahman, which is 
absolutely characterless (nisprakanikayah saprakarakatvena bhavah). 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there is 
nothing else but this self, there is no meaning in saying that the 
Vedanta admits the vivarta view of causation ; for, strictly speaking, 
there is no causation at all (vivartasya bala-vyutpatti-prayojana- 
taya)'. If anything existed apart from self, then the Vedantic 
monism would be disturbed. If one looks at maya in accordance 
with the texts of the Vedas, maya will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity (tuccha), like the hare’s horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it is indefinable (antrvacantya), 
though common people would always think of it as being real 
(vastavi)*. Prakasananda thus preaches the extreme view of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that m@y@ is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
self is the one and only ultimate reality, and that there is no 
causation or creation of the world. In this view he has often to 
fight with Sarvajfiatma Muni, Prakagatman, and with others who 
developed a more realistic conception of maya transformation ; but 
it was he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealistic point of view. In the 
colophon of his work he says that the essence of the Vedanta as 


balan prati vivarto ’yam brahmanah sakalam jagat 
avuivarttitam dnandam dsthitadh krtinah sada. 
The Pandit, 1890, p. 326. 
; tucchanirvacantyd ca vdstavi cety asau tridhd 
jneyd mdyd tribhir bodhath srauta-yauktika-laukikaih. 
Ibid. p. 420. 
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preached by him is unknown to his contemporaries and that it 
was he who first thoroughly expounded this doctrine of philo- 
sophy!. Prakaégananda wrote many other works in addition to his 
Siddhanta-muktavali, such as Tara-bhakti-tarangini, Manorama 
tantra-raja-tika, Maha-laksmi-paddhati and Sri-vidya-paddhati, 
and this shows that, though a thoroughgoing Vedantist, he was 
religiously attached to tantra forms of worship. Nana Diksita 
wrote a commentary on the Muktavali, called Siddhanta-pradipika, 
at a time when different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciples and disciples of the disciples of Prakasananda*. 


Madhustdana Sarasvati (A.D. 1500)8, 


Madhusiidana Sarasvati, who was a pupil of Visvegvara Saras- 
vati and teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati, in all probability 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
works are Vedanta-kalpa-latika, Advaita-siddhi, Advaita-manjari, 
Advaita-ratna-raksana, Atma-bodha-tika, Ananda-mandakini, 
Krsna-kutihalanataka, Prasthana-bheda, Bhakti-samanya-niralpana, 
Bhagavad- gita-gitdhartha-dipika, | Bhagavad- bhakti- rasayana, 
Bhagavata- purana-prathama-sloka-vyakhya, Veda-stuti- tika, 
Sandilya-sitra-tika, Sastra-siddhanta-lesa-tika, Samksepa-sartraka- 
sara-samgraha, Siddhanta-iattva-bindu, Hari-lila-vyakhya. His 
most important work, however, is his Advatta-stddht, in which he 
tries to refute the objections raised in Vyasatirtha’s Nyayamrta 


2 vedanta-sdra-sarvasvam ajfteyam adhundtanath 
agesena mayoktam tat purusottama-yatnatah. 
The Pandit, 1890, p. 428. 

a yacchisya-sisya-sandoha-vyaptd bharata-bhiimayah 

vande tam yatibhir vandyam Prakasanandam tsvaram. 
Ibid. p. 488. 

* Ramajfia Pandeya in his edition of Madhusiidana’s Veddnta-kalpa-latika 
suggests that he was a Bengali by birth. His pupil Purugottama Sarasvati in his 
commentary on the Siddhanta-bindu-fika refers to Balabhadra Bhattacirya as a 
favourite pupil of his, and Pandeya argues that, since Bhattacdrya is a Bengali 
surname and since his favou~ite pupil was a Bengali, he also must have been 
a Bengali. It is also pointed out that in a family genealogy (Kula-pafjtkd) of 
Kotalipara of Faridpur, Bengal, Madhusiidana’s father is said to have been 
Pramodapurandara Acadrya, who had four sons—Srinatha Codamani, Yada- 
vananda Ny&yacarya, Kamalajanayana and Vagisa Gosvamin. Some of the 
important details of MadhusGdana’s philosophical dialectics will be taken up 
in the treatment of the philosophy of Madhva and his followers in the third 
volume of the present work in connection with Madhusidana’s discussions with 
Vyisatirtha. 

* The Advaita-siddhi has three commenteries, Advaita-siddhy-upanydsa, 
Brhat-tika, and Laghu-candrikd, by Brahmananda Sarasvati. 
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against the monistic Vedanta of Sankara and his followers. 
Materials from this book have already been utilized in sections 6, 
7,8,9 and 10 of the tenth chapter of the present work. More will 
be utilized in the third volume in connection with the controversy 
between Vyasatirtha and Madhusudana, which is the subject~ 
matter of Advaita-siddhi. Madhusidana’s Siddhanta-bindu does 
not contain anything of importance, excepting that he gives a con- 
nected account of the perceptual process, already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and also in the section “‘ Vedantic Cosmology ”’ of the 
present volume, His Advaita-ratna-raksana deals with such subjects 
as the validity of the Upanisads: the Upanisads do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
duality involved in mutual negation is false; indeterminate know- 
ledge does not admit duality; duality cannot be proved by any 
valid means of proof, and so forth. There is practically nothing 
new in the work, as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger work Advaita-siddhi and tries to refute the view of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva, with whom Madhusiidana 
was in constant controversy. It is unnecessary, therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of this work. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a confirmed 
monist in his philosophy, he was a theist in his religion and 
followed the path of bhakti, or devotion, as is evidenced by his 
numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed. These works, 
however, have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
with which we are concerned in the present chapter. Madhusitidana’s 
Vedanta-kalpa-latika was written earlier than his Advaita-siddhi 
and his commentary on the Mahimnah stotra’. Ramajia Pandeya 
points cut in his introduction to the Vedanta-kalpa-latika that 
the Advatta-siddht contains a reference to his Gita-nibandhana; 
the Gitd-nibandhana and the Srimad-bhagavata-tika contain refer- 
ences to his Bhakti-rasa@yana, and the Bhakti-rasdyana refers to the 
Vedanta-kalpa-latika; and this shows that the Vedanta-kalpa-latika 
was written prior to all these works. The Advaita-ratna-raksana 
refers to the Advaita-siddhi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later work. There is nothing particularly new in the Vedanta-kalpa- 
latika that deserves special mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The special feature of the work consists in the frequent 


! He refers to the Veddnta-kalpa-latikd and Siddhdnta-bindu in his Advaita- 
siddhi, p. 537 (Nirnaya-Sagara edition), See also Mahimnah-stotra-jikd, p. 5. 
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brief summaries of doctrines of other systems of Indian philosophy 
and contrasts them with important Vedanta views. The first 
problem discussed is the nature of emancipation (moksa) and the 
ways of realizing it: Madhusidana attempts to prove that it 
is only the Vedantic concept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other views being unsatisfactory and invalid. But it does not 
seem that he does proper justice to other views. Thus, for example, 
in refuting the Simkhya view of salvation he says that, since the 
Samkhya thinks that what is existent cannot be destroyed, sorrow, 
being an existent entity, cannot be destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancipation from sorrow. This is an evident misrepresenta- 
tion of the Samkhya; for with the Samkhya the destruction of 
sorrow in emancipation means that the buddhi, a product of prakrti 
which is the source of all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact with purusa, and hence, even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, there is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow. It is unnecessary for our present purposes, however, to 
multiply examples of misrepresentation by Madhusiidana of the 
views of other systems of thought in regard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions he describes negation (abhava) 
also as being made up of the stuff of nescience, which, like other 
things, makcs its appearance in connection with pure consciousness. 
He next introduces a discussion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma knowledge can be attained only through 
the Upanisadic propositions of identity, he passes uver to the dis- 
cussion of import of propositions and the doctrines of abhihitan- 
vaya-vada, anvitabhidhana-vada and the like. He then treats of the 
destruction of nescience. He concludes the work with a discussion 
of the substantial nature of the senses. Thus the mind-organ is said 
to be made up of five elements, whereas other senses are regarded 
as being constituted of one element only. Afanas is said to pervade 
the whole of the body and not to be atomic, as the Naiyayikas 
hold. Finally, Madhusidana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation, and holds that it is the self freed from nescience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA 


Tue philosophical elements in the various Puranas will be taken 
in a later volume. The Yoga-vasistha-Ramayana may be included 
among the puranas, but it is devoid of the general characteristics 
of the puranas and is throughout occupied with discussions of 
Vedantic problems of a radically monistic type, resembling the 
Vedantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara. This extensive 
philosophical poem, which contains twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four verses (ignoring possible differences in 
different manuscripts or editions) and is thus very much larger 
than the Srimad-bhagavad-gita, is a unique work. The philosophical 
view with which it is concerned, and which it is never tired of 
reiterating, is so much like the view of Sankara and of Vijiianavada 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after Sankara 
seems to me to be particularly strong. Moreover, the various inter- 
pretations of the Vedd@nta-siitra which will follow are so much 
opposed to Sankara’s views as to make it hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the Yoga-vasistha unless it ia 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara. 

The work begins with a story. A certain Brahmin went to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him whether knowledge 
or work was the direct cause of salvation (moksa-sddhana). Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its two wings, so a man can attain 
the highest (paramam padam) only through knowledge and work. 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of Agnivesgya, having returned from the teacher’s house after 
the completion of his studies, remained silent and did no work. 
When he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his, he 
said that he was perplexed over the question as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of his highest than follow- 
ing a course of self-abnegation and desirelessness (ty@ga-mdtra). 
On hearing this question of Karunya Agnivegya told him that 
he could answer his question only by narrating a story, after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose. A heavenly damsel 
(apsarah), Suruci by name, sitting on one of the peaks of the 
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Himalayas, once saw a messenger of Indra flying through the sky. 
She asked him where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Aristanemi by name, having given his kingdom to his son 
and having become free from all passions, was performing a course 
of asceticism (tapas), and that he had had to go to him on duty and 
was returning from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happened there between the messenger and the king. The 
messenger replied that he was asked by Indra to take a well- 
decorated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, but while 
doing so he was asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
defects of heaven, on hearing which he would make up his mind 
whether he would like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answered, people enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according as their merits were superior, medium or inferior: when 
they had exhausted their merits by enjoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this was reported to Indra, he was very much surprised and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to Valmiki’s hermitage and 
make Valmiki acquainted with the king’s refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation (moksa). 
When this was done, the king asked Valmiki how he might attain 
moksa, and Valmiki in reply wished to narrate the dialugue of 
Vasistha and Rama (Vasistha-rama-samvada) on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama— 
the work properly known as Rama&yana—and taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bharadvaja recited it once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
being pleased, wished to confer a boon on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said that he would like to receive such instructions as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow. Brahma told him to apply 
to Valmiki and went himelf to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rama, by listening to which 
people will be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappeared frorn the hermitage after giving this instruction, 
Bharadvaja also asked Valmiki to describe how Rama and his wife, 
brother and followers behaved in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world and lived in sorrowless tranquillity. 
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In answer to the above question Valmiki replied that Rama, 
after finishing his studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places of pilgrimage and hermitages. On his return, however, he 
looked very sad every day and would not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Dagaratha, Rama’s father, became very much 
concerned about Rama’s sadness and asked Vasistha if he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Visvamitra 
also visited the city of Ayodhya to invite Rama to kill the demons. 
Rama’s dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety, 
and Visvamitra asked him the cause of his dejection. 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments. There is no happi- 
ness in this world, people are born to die and they die to be born 
again. Everything is impermanent (asthira) in this world. All 
existent things are unconnected (bhavah...parasparam asanginah). 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination (manah-kalpanaya). The world of enjoyment is created 
by the mind (manah), and this mind itself appears to be non- 
existent. Everything is like a mirage. 

Vasistha then explained the nature of the world-appearance, 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the book. When 
Valmiki narrated this dialogue of Vasistha and Rama, king Aris- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavenly messenger. Karunya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnivesya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
truth and thought that, since he realized the philosophical truth, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it was his clear duty to 
follow the customary duties of life. When Agastya finished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutiksna felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which may be considered as a very 
clear indication of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the Ramayana. 
It contains a sloka which may be noted as almost identical with 
a verse of Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambhava\. Jt may, in my opinion, 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalidasa, and it is true, as is generally supposed, that Kalidasa 

1 Yoga-vasistha, 111. 16. 50: 

atha tam atimatra-uithvalam 
sakrpakdsabhavd sarasvatt 


Sapharim hrada-sosa-vihvalam 
prathama vystir ivdnvakampata. 
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lived in the fifth century a.D. The author of the Yoga-vasistha, 
whoever he may have been, flourished at least some time after 
Kalidasa. It may also be assumed that the interval between 
Kalidasa’s time and that of the author of the Yoga-vasistha had 
been long enough to establish Kalidasa’s reputation as a poet. 
There is another fact which deserves consideration in this con- 
nection. In spite of the fact that the views of the Yoga-vasistha 
and Sankara’s interpretation of Vedanta have important points of 
agreement neither of them refers to the other. Again, the views 
of the Yoga-vasistha so much resemble those of the idealistic school 
of Buddhists, that the whole work seems to be a Brahmanic modifi- 
cation of idealistic Buddhism. One other important instance can 
be given of such a tendency to assimilate Buddhistic idealism 
and modify it on Brahmanic lines, viz. the writings of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara. I am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yoga-vasistha was probably a contemporary of Gaudapada 
or Sankara, about a.D. 800 or a century anterior to them. 

The work contains six books, or prakaranas, namely, Vairagya, 
Mumuksu-vyavahara, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upasama and Nirvana. It is 
known also by the names of Arsa- Ramayana, Jidna-vasistha, Maha- 
Ramayana, Vasistha-Ramayana or Vasistha. Several commen- 
taries have been written on it. Of these commentaries I am par- 
ticularly indebted to the Tatparya-prakasa of Anandabodhendra. 

The Yoga-vasistha is thruughout a philosophical work, in the 
form of popular lectures, and the same idea is often repeated 
again and again in various kinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex- 
traordinary poetical gifts. Almost every verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery; the choice of words is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear, and they often produce the effect of interesting us more 
by their poetical value than by the extremely idealistic thought 
which they are intended to convey. 

The Yoga-vasistha had a number of commentaries, and it was 
also summarized in verse by some writers whose works also had com- 
mentaries written upon them. Thus Advayaranya, son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentary on it, called Vdsistha- Rama@yana-candrika. 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, pupil of Gangadharendra Sarasvati 
of the nineteenth century, wrote the Tatparya-prakasa. Gangadha- 
rendra also is said to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Ramadeva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the work, and in addition to these there is another commentary, 
called Yoga-vasistha-tatparya-samgraha, and another commentary, 
the Pada-candrika, was written by Madhava Sarasvati. Tne names 
of some of itssummaries are Brhad-yoga-vasistha, Laghu-jnana-vast- 
stha, Yoga-vasistha-slokah and Yoga-vasistha-samksepa by Gauda 
Abhinanda of the ninth century, Yoga-vasistha-sara or Fidna-sara, 
Yoga-vasistha-sara-samgraha and Vaststha-sara or Vasistha-sara- 
gidhartha by Ramananda Tirtha, pupil of Advaitananda. The 
Yoga-vasistha-samksepa of Gauda Abhinanda had a commentary 
by Atmasukha, called Candrika, and another called Samsdra- 
tarani, by Mummadideva. The Yoga-vasistha-sara also had two 
commentaries by Pairnananda and Mahidhara. Mr Sivaprasad 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vasistha-Ramayana in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference of 1924 says that the 
Moksopaya-sara, which is another name for the Yoga-vasistha-sara, 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhinanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yoga-vasistha- 
samksepa. Incidentally this also refutes his view that the Yoga- 
vasistha is to be placed between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. 
For, if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth century, the Yoga-vasistha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century. The date of the Yoga-vdsistha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 


The third book of the Yoga-vasistha deals with origination 
(utpatti). All bondage (bandha) is due to the existence of the per- 
ceptible universe (drsya), and it is the main thesis of this work that it 
does not exist. At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance is destroyed, like dreams in deep sleep (susupti). What 
is left is deep and static (stimita-gambhira), neither light nor dark- 
ness, indescribable and unmanifested (anakhyam anabhivyaktam), 
but a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another (svayam anya ivollasan) ; and through this dynamic aspect it 
appears as the ever-active mind (manas)—like moving ripples from 
the motionless ocean. But in reality whatever appears as the diver- 
sified universe is altogether non-existent; for, if it was existent, 
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it could not cease under any circumstances!. It does not exist at 
all. The ultimate indefinite and indescribable entity, which is pure 
extinction (nirvana-matra), or pure intelligence (paro bodhah), 
remains always in itself and does not really suffer any transforma- 
tions or modifications. Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego (svata), which, in spite of its appearance, is in reality no- 
thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a series of movements 
(spanda) like waves in the air, there springs forth the entire world- 
appearance. The ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining (samkalpa-purusa)*. The Muni held that what appears 
before us is due to the imagination of manas, like dreamland or 
fairyland (yatha samkalpa-nagaram yatha gandharva-pattanam). 
There is nothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
whatever else appears does not exist at all—it is all mere mental 
creations, proceeding out of the substanceless, essenceless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity. It is only by the realization 
that this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as knowers ceases, and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation (moksa). 

This manas, however, by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness®. It does not exist outside or subjec- 
tively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding us everywhere. 
That anything has come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manas, though this manas itself is merely 
a hypothetical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
manas is not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them, just as one cannot separate liquidity from 
water or movement from air. Mamas is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all the dreams of appearance pro- 
ceed, though these dreams and manas are merely the same and 


1 Yoga-vasistha, 11. 3. 
a sarvesdm bhiita-jatanadm samsdara-vyavahdrindm 
prathamo 'sau pratispandas citta-dehah svatodayah 
asmdt pilrvdt pratispanddd ananyaitat-svaripint 
tyam pravisrtd srstih spanda-srstir wvdnildt. 
Ill. 3. 14, 15. 
s r@imdsya manaso riipam na kimcid api drsyate 
ndma-matrad rte vyomno yatha siinya-jadakrteh. : 
Ur. 4. 38. 
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it is impossible to distinguish between them?. Avidya, samsrtt, 
citta, manas, bandha, mala, tamas ace thus but synonyms for the 
same concept®. It is the perceiver that appears as the perceived, 
and it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived. The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions, no vacuity (s#mya), no matter, no spirit or conscious- 
ness, but pure cessation or pure negation, and this is what we mean 
by Brahman’. Its nature is that of pure cessation (Santa), and it is this 
that the Samkhyists call purusa, the Vedantins call “ Brahman,” 
the idealistic Buddhists call ‘‘ pure idea” (vijfiana-mdtra) and the 
nihilists ‘‘ pure essencelessness ” (simya)*. It is of the nature of pure 
annihilation and cessation, pervading the inner and the outer 
world®, It is described as that essencelessness (saya) which does 
not appear to be so, and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essenceless world-appearance (yasmin Siinyam jagat sthitam), and 
which, in spite of all creations, is essenceless®. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the water of the mirage or the son of a barren woman. The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is both statical 
and dynamical (spandaspandatmaka)’' ; it is indescribable and un- 
nameable (kimapy avyapadesatma) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
(na bhavo bhavanam na ca). The similarity of the philosophy of 
the Yoga-vasistha to the idealistic philosophy of the Lankavatara- 
siitra is so definite and deep that the subject does not require any 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
of the Latkavatara in the first volume of the present work. On 
Vedanta lines it is very similar to Prakasananda’s interpretation 
of the Vedanta in later times, called drsti-srsti-vada, which can 
probably be traced at least as far back as Gaudapada or Mandana. 
Prakagatman refers to the Yoga-v&sistha as one of his main 
authorities. 
z parne pirnam prasarati sante Santam vyavasthitam 

vyomany evoditam vyoma brahmani brahma tisthatt 

na dréyam asti sad-rilpam na drastd na ca darsanam 

na Stinyam na jadam no cic chantam evedam dtatam. 

Ifl. 4. 69, 70. 


2 un. 4. 46. * 11. 5. 6-7. * ndsa-riipo vindsdimd, ui. 5. 16. 
5 Wi. 7. 22. * TI. 9. 59. THI. 9. 49. 
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Origination. 


The world as such never existed in the past, nor exists now, 
nor will exist hereafter; so it has no production or destruction in 
any real sense’. But yet there is the appearance, and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. The ultimate entity is, of course, 
of the nature of pure cessation (Santa), as described above. The 
order of moments leading to the manifestation of the world- 
appearance can be described in this way: At first there is some- 
thing like a self-reflecting thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indescribable objectivity which gives rise to an egohood. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a state which can be described as a self-thinking entity, which 
is clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected. 
It is only this entity that can be called conscious intelligence 
(cit). As the thought-activity becomes more and more concrete 
(ghana-samvedana), other conditions of soul (jiva) arise out of it. 
At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
state, and desires to flow out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement (bh@vana-matra-sara). The first objectivity is @kasa, 
manifested as pure vacuity. At this moment arise the ego (ahamta) 
and time (dla). This creation is, however, in no sense real, and is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move- 
ment (sva-samvedana-matrakam) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought (samvit), which at this moment is like the akasa 
and the ego and which is the seed (bija) of all the conceivings 
of thought (bhavana), formulates by its movement air?. Again, 


1 bandhyd-putra-vyoma-bane yatha na stah kaddcana 

jagad-Gdy akhilam dréyam tathaé ndsti kaddcana 

na cotpannam na ca dhvamsi yat kiladau na vidyate 

utpattih Kidy# tasya ndsa-gabdasya ka katha. Ill, 1X. 4, 5. 
: manah sampadyate lolam kalana-kalanonmukham ; 

kalayanti manah saktir dau bhdvayati kgandt. 

Gkdga-bhavandmaccham sabda-bija-rasonmukhim ; 

tatas tim ghanatam jatam ghana spunda-kraman manah. 

Iv. 44. 16, 17. 

A comparison of numerous passages like these shows that each mental 
creation is the result of a creative thought-movement called d4dvand, and each 
successive movement in the chain of a succession of developing creative move- 
ments is said to be ghana, or concrete. Ghana has been paraphrased in the Tatparya- 
prakdéa as accretion (upacaya). Bhdvdna is the same as spanda; as the result of 
each thought-movement, there was thought -accretion (ghana), and corresponding 
to each ghana there was a semi-statical creation, and following each ghana there 
was a spanda (ghana-spanda-kramat). 
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following the akasa moment and from it as a more concrete state 
(ghanibhitya), comes forth the sound-potential (kha-tan-matra). This 
sound-potential is the root of the production of all the Vedas, with 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other tan-mdtras of sparsa, tejas, rasa and gandha 
follow, and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-conscious thought!. The stages then are, that in the state of 
equilibrium (sama) of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 
Brahman, which, though pure consciousness in essence, is in an un- 
manifested state, there first arises an objectivity (cetyatva) through 
its self-directed self-consciousness of the objectivity inherent 
in it (satas cetyGmSa-cetanat); next arises the soul, where there 
is objective consciousness only through the touch or connection 
of objectivity (cetya-samyoga-cetanat) instead of the self-directed 
consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. Then comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the soul thinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(cetyaika-parata-vasat). This moment naturally leads to the state of 
the subjective ego, which conceives actively (buddhitvakalanam), 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con- 
ceptions of the different tan-mdatras and the world-appearance. 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Since their nature is 
purely conceptual (vikalpa), they cannot be real at any time. All 
that appears as existent does so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire, “J shall see,” there comes 
the appearance of the two hollows of the eye, and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. There is no single soul, 
far less an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls (jivas). In 
reality, however, the jivas have no other existence than the con- 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form: these are nothing but the self-flashings 
of thought (citta-camatkara). 

Manas, according to this theory, is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness through which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself. Here the pure conscious part may be called the spiritual 


lan, 12. 
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part and its objectivity aspect the material part!. In its objectivity 
also the cit perceives nothing but itself, though it appears to per- 
ceive something other than itself (swam evanyataya drstva), and 
this objectivity takes its first start with the rise of egohood 
(ahamta). 

But to the most important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of the 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yoga-vasistha is that it is by pure accident (kakataliya-yogena) 
that such a course of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a wonderful creation of world-appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin?. It is considered 
irrelevant to enquire into the possibility of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahman. 


Karma, Manas and the Categories. 


Karma in this view is nothing but the activity of the manas. 
The active states of manas are again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in their turn be considered as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any particular state determines any 
succeeding state, it may be considered as an agent, or karta; but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
otherwise called the karma, it may be said that the karma generates 
the karta, the karta by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma and karta are mutually determinative. As in the case of 
the seed coming from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds on from karta to karma and from karma 
to karta, and no ultimate priority can be affirmed of any one of 
them*. But, if this is so, then the responsibility of karma ceases; 
the root desire (vdsana) through which a man is born also makes 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if karta and karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de- 
termined by the karma of previous birth, and this would mean 

1 cito yac cetya-kalanam tan-manastvam udahrtam 


cid-brdgo ’trdjado bhdgo jadyam atra hi cetyatd. III. OI. 37. 
2 II. 96. 15, IV. 54. 7. 
3 Brahmanah kdranam kim sydd iti vaktum na yujyate 

svabhdvo mirvisesatvdt paro vaktum na yujyate. Iv. 18, 22. 
$ yatha karma ca karté ca parydyeneha samgatau 

karmana kriyate kartd kartra karma prantyaie 

biyankurddivan-nydyo loka-vedokta eva sah. 111. 95. 19, 20. 
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that man’s enjoyment and sorrow did not depend on his karma. 
In answer to such a question, raised by Ramacandra, Vasistha says 
that karma is due not to Gtman, but to manas. It is the mental 
movement which constitutes karma. When first the category of 
manas rises into being from Brahman, karvma also begins from that 
moment, and, as a result thereof, the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are in one 
sense the same. In this world the movement generated by action 
(kriya-spanda) is called karma, and, as it is by the movement of 
manas that all effects take place, and the bodies with all their 
associated sufferings or enjoyments are produced, so even the 
body, which is associated with physical, external karma, is in reality 
nothing but the manas and its activity. Manas is essentially of the 
nature of karma, or activity, and the cessation of activity means the 
destruction of manas (karma-ndse mano-nasah)'. As heat cannot 
be separated from fire or blackness from collyrium, so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manas. If one ceases, the 
other also necessarily ceases. Manas means that activity which 
subsists between being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being: it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manas. It is by the activity of manas that 
the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists of this constantly positing 
activity (ekdnta-kalanah). The seed of karma is to be sought in the 
activity of manas (karma-bijam manah-spanda), and the actions 
(riya) which follow are indeed very diverse. It is the synthetic 
function (tad-anusandhatte) of manas that is called the functioning 
of the conative senses, by which all actions are performed, and 
it is for this reason that karma is nothing but manas. Manas, 
buddhi, ahamkara, citta, karma, kalpana, samsrti, vasana, vidya, 
prayatna, smrti, indriya, prakyti, maya and kriyd are different 
only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in reality, however, they signify the same conc:pt, namely, the 
active functioning of manas or citta. These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the different aspects of 
the same active functioning. They do not mean different entities, 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-conscious activity leading in different directions 
is called manas. When, after such oscillating movement, there is 


1 nr. 95. 
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the position of either of the alternatives, as ‘‘the thus,’’ it is called 
buddhi. When by the false notions of associations of body and 
soul there is the feeling of a concrete individual as ‘‘I,”’ it is called 
ahamkara., When there is reflective thought associated with the 
memory of the past and the anticipations of the future, it is called 
citta. When the activity is taken in its actual form as motion or 
action towards any point, it is called karma. When, leaving its 
self-contained state, it desires anything, we have kalpana. When 
the citta turns itself to anything previously seen or unseen, as being 
previously experienced, we have what is called memory (smrtz). 
When certain impressions are produced in a very subtle, subdued 
form, dominating all other inclinations, as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, we have the 
root inclinations (vasana). In the realization that there is such a 
thing as self-knowledge, and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and illusory world-appearance, we have what is called right 
knowledge (vidya). When the true knowledge is forgotten and the 
impressions of the false world-appearance gain ground, we have 
what are called the impure states (mala). The functions of the five 
kinds of cognition please us and are called the senses (indriya). As 
all world-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it is called the origin (prakrt:). As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-existent, and as it gives rise to all kinds of 
appearance, it is called illusion (maya)i. Thus it is the same ap- 
pearance which goes by the various names of jiva, manas, citta 
and buddhi*. 

One of the peculiarities of this work is that it is not a philo- 
sophical treatise of the ordinary type, but its main purpose lies in 
the attempt to create a firm conviction on the part of its readers, by 
repeating the same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate descriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of undeniably high aesthetic value, hardly inferior to that 
of the greatest Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

2 111, 96. 17-31. 

. Siva ity ucyate loke mana ity api kathyate 


cittam ity ucyate saiva buddhir ity ucyate tathd, 
111. 96. 34. 
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The World-Appearance. 


The Yoga-vasistha is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a hare’s horn, a forest in the sky, or a lotus in the sky. The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of manas. It is by becoming 
manas that Brahman transforms itself into thought-activity and 
thus produces the seeming changeful appearances. But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else (brahma-tattve '’nyata nasti). But, 
though there is this change into manas, and through it the production 
of the world-appearance, yet such a change is not real, but illusory ; 
for during all the time when this change makes its appearance 
and seems to stay, Brahman remains shut up within itself, change- 
less and unchangeable. All objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the same as the Brahman, and all that appears 
has simply no existence. The seer never transforms himself into 
objectivity, but remains simply identical with himself in all ap- 
pearances of objectivity. But the question arises, how, if the world- 
appearance is nothing but the illusory creative conception of manas, 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained? The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres, and also upon accident. It 
is by accident that certain dream series correspond with certain 
other dream series!. But in reality they are all empty dream con- 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persistent objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continuance of the 
dreams they appear to be real, they are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself, yet it seems to posit icself as 
its other, and as diversified by space, time, action and substance 
(desa-kala-kriya-dravyath). 

The difference between the ordinary waking state and the 
dream state consists in this, that the former is considered by us as 
associated with permanent convictions (sthira-pratyaya), whereas 
the latter is generally thought to have no permanent basis. 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 


1 melanam api svakiya-paraktya-svapnandam daivat kvacit sayrvddavat svdntah- 
kalpandtmakam eva. Yoga-vdsistha-tatparya-prakdsa, 1v. 18. 46. 
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comes to be regarded as permanent, whereas, if even our waking 
conceptions come to be regarded as changeful, they lose their 
validity as representing permanent objects, and our faith in them 
becomes shaken. If the dream experiences persisted in time and 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the waking state 
would be considered as a dreain and the dream experiences would 
be considered as ordinary experiences in the dream state. It is 
only with the coming of the waking state that there is a break of 
the dream experiences, and it is then that the latter are contra- 
dicted and therefore regarded as false. But so long as the dream 
experiences lasted in the dream state, we did not consider them 
to be false; for during that time those dream experiences appeared 
somehow to be permanent and therefore real. There is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the latter are relatively persistent, continuous and _per- 
manent (sthira), while the former are changeful and impermanent 
(asthira)}. 

There is within us a principle of pure consciousness, which 
is also the vital principle (jiva-dhatu), vitality (virya), and body 
heat (tejas). In the active condition, when the body is associated 
with manas, action and speech, the vital principle moves through 
the body, and on account of this all sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appearance inherent in it is manifested as 
coming from outside through the various sense apertures. This 
being of a steady and fixed character is called the waking state 
(jagrat). The susupta, or deep sleep state, is that in which the budy 
is not disturbed by the movement of the manas, action or speech. 
The vital principle remains still in itself, in a potential state without 
any external manifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
(tatla-samvid yatha tile)?. When the vital principle (jiva-dhatu) is 
very much disturbed, we have experiences of the dream state. 

Whenever the manas strongly identifies itself with any of its 
concepts, it appears to itself as that concept, just as an iron ball 
in fire becomes itself like fire. It is the manas that is both the 
perceiver (purusa) and the perceived universe (v1Sva-riipata)*. 


4 jdgrat -svapna-dasd-bhedo na sthirdsthirate vind 
samah sadaiva sarvatra samasto ’nubhavo ’nayoh 
svapno ’pi svapna-samaye sthairyajjdgrattvam rcchati 
asthairydt jagrad evaste svapnas tddrsa-bodhatah. 
. IV. 19. 11, 12. 
8 Iv. 19. 23. * Iv. 20. 4. 
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The followers of the Samkhya consider manas to be pure con- 
sciousness; they have also explained their doctrines in other de- 
tails, and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Samkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation is attained if one 
understands that all this world is Brahman and if there is self-control 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this is 
the only way of salvation. The Vijfianavadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
think that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
all sense desires, one may attain emancipation, if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own illusion. Thus 
each system of thought thinks too much of its own false methods 
of salvation (svatr eva ntyama-bhramath), springing from the tradi- 
tional wrong notions. But the truth underlying all these concep- 
tions is that manas is the root of all creations. There is nothing 
intrinsically pleasurable or painful, sweet or bitter, cold or hot, 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strong faith in any 
particular manner, he begins to perceive things in that particular 
manner during that particular time 


Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 


Whenever we ascribe agency (artrtva) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring strenuous 
exercise of will-power, as those of the Yoga discipline, we do it 
wrongly ; for agency consists in the grasp of will and resolution, and 
soit is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature of domi- 
nant and instinctive desires and inclinations (vasanabhidhanah)?. 
The inner movement of feeling in the person towards the enjayinent 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy- 
ment is thus a natural consequence of our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency (kartrtva) consists in the 

2 na jrieneha paddrthesu rapam ekam udiryate 

aydha-bhavanayd ceto yad yatha bhavayaty alam 
tat tat-phalam tad-akaram tdvat-kdlam prapasyati. 
na tad asti na yat satyam na tad asti na yan mrsd. 
Iv. 21. 56, §7. 

3 yohyantara-sthayah manourtter mslayah upddeyatd-pratyayo vdsandbhidhd- 

natatkartrtva-sabdenocyate. iV. 38. 2. 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment following such an inner exercise 
of will is nothing but the feeling modifications of the mind follow- 
ing the lead of the active exercise of the will. All action or active 
agency is thus associated with root inclinations (vasana), and is 
thus possible only for those who do not know the truth and have 
their minds full of the root inclinations. But those who have no 
vasana cannot be said to have the nature of active agents or of 
enjoying anything. Their minds are no doubt always active and 
they are active all the time; but, as they have no vasana, they are 
not attached to fruit, and there is the movement without any 
attachment. Whatever is done by manas is done, and what is not 
done by it is not done; so it is the manas that is the active agent, 
and not the body; the world has appeared from the mind (citta or 
manas), is of the essence of manas, and is upheld in manas. Every- 
thing is but a mental creation and has no other existence. 
Ultimately, everything comes from Brahman; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers (Saktayah) are seen 
in Brahman —existence, non-existence, unity, duality and multi- 
plicity all proceed from Brahman. The citta, or mind, has evolved 
out of pure consciousness (cz?) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, and it is through the latter that all power of action 
(karma), root desires (vasana), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everything has proceeded from Brahman, how is it that the 
world-appearance happens to be so different from its source, the 
Brahman? When anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to be similar thereto in substance. If, therefore, 
the world-appearance has sprung forth from Brahman, it ought to 
be similar in nature thereto; but Brahman is sorrowless, while the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow; how is this to be explained? 
To such a question the answer is, that to a person who has a 
perfect realization of the nature of the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Brahman and having no 
existence at all, there is no sorrow in this world-appearance nor 
any such quality which is different from Brahman. Only in the 
eyes of a persor who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the world-appearance and Brahman seem to 
be so great, and the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
the universe, without its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of mischief. On this account instruction in the identity of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance should aever be given to 
16-2 
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anyone whose mind has not been properly purified by the essential 
virtues of self-control and disinclination to worldly pleasures}. As 
in magic (indrajala), non-existent things are produced and existent 
things are destroyed, a jug becomes a cloth, and a cloth becomes 
a jug, and all sorts of wonderful sights are shown, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own; so is 
the entire world-appearance produced out of the imagination of 
the mind. There is no active agent (kartr) and no one enjoyer 
(bhoktr) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world, and there is 
no destruction whatsoever’. 

Though the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or cit, 
yet it is from manas that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of manas energy is roused. At 
the very first the outflow of this manas energy in the direction 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in manas, 
called ghana, which is a sort of statical aspect of the dynamical 
energy (spanda). At the next stage there is a combination of this 
Statical state of energy with the next outflow of energy, and the 
result is the stabilized accretion of energy of the second order; this 
is again followed by another outflow of energy, and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized energy of the third order, and so on. 
The course of thought-creation is thus through the interaction of 
the actualized energy of thought with the active forms of the energy 
of thought, which ioin together, at each successive outflow from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of manas manifests itself as the @kasa creation, 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow of energy, there is an 
accretion of energy in manas; at this moment there is another 
outflow (spanda) or movement on the part of manas, as modified 
by the accretion of energy of the previous state, and this outflow 
of manas thus modified is the creation of air. The outflow of this 
second order, again, modifies manas by its accretion, and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the manas as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. This process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of the manas modified at each stage by the accretion 
of the outflow of energy at each of the preceding states is called 

2 ddau fama-dama-prdyair gunath Hsyam visodhayet 
pagcdt sarvam idam brahma suddhas tvam iti bodhayet. 


: IV. 39. 23. 
s ndtra kagcit kartd na bhoktd na vindsam ett. IV. 39. 41. 
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ghana-spanda-krama‘. The creation of all the so-called tan-matras 
(subtle states) of dkasa, vayu, tejas, ap and ksiti takes place in this 
order, and afterwards that of the ahamkara and buddhi, and thus 
of the subtle body (pury-astaka); thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is formed and developed in accordance with the root desire 
(vasana) inherent in manas. Thus here we have first the akasa 
tan-matra, then the vdyu tan-mdatra from the akdsa tan-matra plus 
the outflow of energy, then, from the akasa tan-mdatra plus the 
vayu tan-matra plus the outflow of energy of the third order, tejas 
tan-matra, and so on. Then, after the tan-mdtra,the ahamkara and 
the buddhi, we have the subtle body of eight constituents (five 
tan-matras, ahamkara, buddhi and the root manas), called the 
pury-astaka of Brahma. From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahma we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental creation, and hence unreal, and so also are all the 
scriptures, gods and goddesses and all else that passes as real. 


The Stage of the Saint (Jivan-mukta). 


Emancipation (mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called sa-deha-muktata, or jivan-muktata. The jivan-mukta state is 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desires (apagatai- 
sanah), as if he were in a state of deep sleep (susuptavat). He is 
self-contained and thinks as if nothing existed. He has always an 
inward eye, even though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his limbs in all directions. He does not 
wait for the future, nor remain in the present, nor remember the 
past. Though sleeping, he is awake and, though awake, he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffected by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anything for himself. He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man; but in reality, though he may be doing 
all kinds of things he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent (tyakta-kartrtva-vibhramah). He has no antipathy, grief, 
emotions, or outbursts of pleasure. He is quite neutral to all who 


1 Iv. 44. 13-30. 
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do him ill or well; he shows sympathetic interest in each person 
in his own way; he plays with a child, is serious with an old man, 
an enjoyable companion to a young man, sympathetic with the 
sorrows of a suffering man. He is wise and pleasant and loving to 
all with whom he comes in contact. He is not interested in his 
own virtuous deeds, enjoyments, sins, in bondage or emancipation. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of 
all phenomena, and, being firm in his convictions, he remains 
neutral to all kinds of happenings, good, bad, or indifferent. But 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
of a saint does not make him an exclusive and unnatural man; 
for, though unaffected in every way within himself, he can take 
part in the enjoyment of others, he can play like a child and can 
sympathize with the sorrows of sufferers?. 

Jivan-mukti, or emancipation while living, is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible state, though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works. Thus, on the basis of Chandogya, 
VI. 14. 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fruits; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effects, good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
until the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies: (1) as a potter’s wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body, which was necessary till the attainment of true know- 
ledge, may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (2) as, when a man through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one, he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there are not two moons but one, so, even when the 
saint is firmly convinced of the unreality of the world-appearance, he 
may still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
internally he may remain unaffected by it?. Of the Upanisads 
only the later Muktika Upanisad, which seems to have drawn 
its inspiration from the Yoga-vasistha, mentions the word jivan- 
mukta, meaning those saints who live till their fruit-yielding 


1 v.77. 
2 Sankara’s Sariraka-bhdgya or the Brahma-siitra, 1V. i. 15, 19. 
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actions (prdrabdha-karma) are exhausted. But, though the word 
is not mentioned, the idea seems to be pretty old. 

The conception of sthita-prajfia in the Srimad-bhagavad-gita 
reminds us of the state of a jivan-mukta saint. A sthita-prajria (man 
of steady wisdom) has no desires, but is contented in himself, has 
no attachment, fear or anger, is not perturbed by sorrow nor longs 
for pleasure, and is absolutely devoid of all kes and dislikes. Like 
a tortoise within its shell, he draws himself away from the sense- 
objects. This conception of the Srimad-bhagavad-gita is referred to 
in the Yoga-vasistha, which gives a summary of it in its own way, 
But it seems as if the conception of the saint in the Yoga-vasistha 
has this advantage over the other, that here the saint, though 
absolutely unaffected by all pleasures and sufferings, by virtue and 
vice, is yet not absolutely cut off from us; for, though he has no 
interest in his own good, he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others and sympathy with the sufferings of others; he can be 
as gay as a child when with children, and as serious as any philo- 
sopher when with philosophers or old men. The Srimad-bhaga- 
vad-gita, though it does not deny such qualities to a saint, yet does 
not mention them either, and seems to lay stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint; whereas the 
Yoga-vasistha, as we have already said, lays equal stress on both 
these special features of a saint. He is absolutely unattached to 
anything, but is not cut off from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any way. 
The Gita, of course, always recommends even the unattached 
saint to join in all kinds of good actions; but what one misses 
there is the taking of a full and proper interest in life along 
with all others, though the saint is internally absolutely unaffected 
by all that he may do. 

The saint in the Yoga-vasistha not only performs his own 
actions in an unattached manner, but to all appearance mixes with 
the sorrows and joys of others. 

The question whether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
effects of his own deeds was also raised in Buddhist quarters. 
Thus we find in «he Katha-vatthu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can be killed before his proper time of death, 
and it is said that no one can attain nirvana without enjoying the 


1 Muktika Upanisad. 1, 42, also 11. 33, 35, 76- 
2 Srimad-bhagavad-gitd, 1. 55-58. * Yora-vasistha, v1. 52-58. 
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fruits of accumulated intentional deeds!. A story is told in the 
Dhamma-pada commentary (the date of which, according to E. W. 
Burlingame, is about a.p. 450), how the great saint Moggallana 
was torn in pieces by thieves, and his bones were pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explained by Buddha, who said that this was due to the crime 
of parricide, which Moggallana had committed in some previous 
birth; even though he had attained sainthood (arhattva) in that 
life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds, which 
were on the point of bearing fruit?. This would natura‘ly imply 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destruction of 
the body, but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as are on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are, however, not all agreed re- 
garding the possibility of the jivan-mukta state. Thus, according 
to the Nyaya, apavarga, or emancipation, occurs only when the 
soul is absolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(will, antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledge, effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts). Unless such a dissociation actually occurs, there 
cannot be emancipation; and it is easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death, and so emancipation during the period 
while the body remains is not possible*. The point is noticed by 
Vatsyayana in a discussion on Nyd@ya-sittra, IV. 2. 42-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
emancipation (apavarga) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all knowledge there is also ulti- 
mate and absolute destruction of pain’. The Vaisesika holds the 
same view on the subject. Thus Sriharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge (paramartha-darsana) all merit ceases, then the 


1 Kathd-vatthu, xvit. 2. 
2 Buddhist Legends by E. W. Burlingame, vol. 11. p. 304. The same legend 
is repeated in the introduction to Jataka 522. 
; tad evam navdndm dtma-gundndm nirmiilocchedo ’pavargah 
tad evedam uktam bhavati tad-atyanta-viyogo *pavargah. 
Nydya-majyart, p. 508. 
4 yasmat sarva-duhkha-byam sarva-duhkhdyatanam cadpavarge 
vichidyate tasmdt sarvena duhkhena vimuktih 
apavargo no nirbijam nirdyatanam ca duhkham utpadyate. 
V&tsyayana on Nydya-siitra, V. 2. 43. 
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soul, being devoid of the seeds of merit and demerit, which produce 
the body and the senses, etc., and the present body having been 
destroyed by the exhaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit, and there being no further production of any new body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of karma, there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body, like the extinction 
of fire by the burning up of all the fuel; and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called moksa (emancipation)!. 

Prabhakara seems to hold a similar view. Thus Salikanatha, in 
explaining the Prabhakara view in his Prakarana-paricikd, says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction of the 
body, due to the total exhaustion of merit and demerit?. The 
difficulty is raised that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suffering the fruits of all the karmas accumulated since be- 
ginningless time; he who, being averse to worldly sorrows and all 
pleasures which are mixed with traces of sorrow, works for emanci- 
pation, desists from committing the actions prohibited by Vedic 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
suffering the good and bad fruits of previous actions, attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped with the moral qualities of passionless 
tranquillity, self-restraint and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas (nihsesa-karmasaya) and attains 
emancipation®. This view, however, no doubt has reference to a very 
advanced state in this life, when no further karma is accumulating ; 
but it does not call this state moksa during life; for moksa, 
according to this view, is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body. 

The Samkhya-karika, however, holds that, when trueknowledge 
is attained (samyagjnanadhigama), and when in consequence none 
of the karmas of undetermined fruition (antyata-vipaka), accumu- 
lated through beginningless time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the body may sti!l continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as it were, of the old avidya; just as even after the potter has 
ceased to operate the potter’s wheel may continue to move as a 

2 yathd dagdhendhanasydnalasyopasamah punar anutpdda evam punah sart- 
rdnutpddo moksah. Nydya-kandalt, p. 283. 

Pragastapada also writes: tadd nirodhat nirbijasydtmanah Ssarirddi-nivurttih 


punah sarirddy-anutpattau dagdhendhandnalavad upasamo mokga iti. Prasastapada- 


bhasy&, p. 282. 

3 atyantikas tu dehocchedo nihsesa-dharmddharma-pariksaya-nibandhano moksa 
iti. Prakarana-paficika, p. 156. 

® Ibid. p. 157. 
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result of the momentum which it has acquired (cakra-bhramivad 
dhrta-sarirah)'. 

The word jivan-mukta is not used either in the Kartka or 
in the Tattva-kaumudi or in the Tattva-vibhakara. The Samkhya- 
siitra, however, uses the term and justifies it on the same grounds 
as does Vacaspati?. The Samkhya-siitra, more particularly the 
Pravacana-bhasya, raises the threefold conception of manda-viveka 
(feeble discrimination), madhya-viveka (middle discrimination), 
and viveka-nispatti (finished discrimination). The stage of manda- 
viveka is that in which the enquirer has not attained the desired 
discrimination of the difference between prakrti and purusa, but is 
endeavouring to attain it; the madhya-viveka stage is the state of 
the jivan-mukta. But this is an asamprajfata state, i.e. a state in 
which there is still subject-object knowledge and a full conscious 
discrimination. The last stage, viveka-nispatti, is an asamprajnata 
state in which there is no subject-object knowledge, and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflection of pleasure or sorrow 
(due to the fructifying karma—prarabdha-karma) on the purusa. 

The Yoga also agrees with the general conclusion of the Samkhya 
on the subject. A man who nears the state of emancipation ceases 
to have doubts about the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from his psychosis (sattva); but, as a result of 
the persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
instincts, there may, in the intervals of the flow of true discrimi- 
native knowledge, emerge other ordinary cognitive states, such 
as ‘“‘I am,” ‘‘mine,” “I know,” “I do not know”; yet, in- 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressions have already been 
burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states cannot produce 
further new impressions. The general impressions of cognition 
(jria@na-samskara), however, remain until the final destruction 
of citta. The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub- 
conscious impressions being destroyed, and the occasional appear- 
ance of ordinary cognitive states being but remnants produced 
by some of the old impressions, the roots of which have already 


1 Samkhya-karikd, 67,68. The Tattva-kaumudt here essays to base its remarks 
on Chdndogya, v1. 14. 2, as Sankara did in his bhdyya on the Brahma-siitra. The 
Tattva-vibhdkara of Vamésidhara Miéra, in commenting on Vacaspati’s Tattva- 
kaumudt, quotes Mundaka Upanisad, 11. 2.8, and also Srimad-bhagavad-gitd, iv. 
37, for its support. Compare Yoga-vdsistha: ghand na vdasand yasya punar- 
janana-varjita. 

2 Samkhya-satra, 11. 77-83. > Ibid. 11. 77, 78. 
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been burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states are like 
passing shadows which have no basis anywhere; they cannot, 
therefore, produce any further impressions and thus cannot be 
a cause of bondage to the saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage ceases to have inclinations even towards his processes of 
concentration, and there is only discriminative knowledge; this 
state of samadhi is called dharma-megha. At this stage all the roots 
of ignorance and other afflictions become absolutely destroyed, 
and in such a state the sage, though living (sivann eva), becomes 
emancipated (vimukia). The next stage is, of course, the state of 
absolute emancipation (Raivalya), when the citta returns back to 
prakrti, never to find the purusa again'. 

Among later writers Vidyaranya wrote on this subject a treatise 
which he called Fivan-mukti-viveka*. It is divided into five chapters. 
In the first he deals with the authorities who support jivan-muktt ; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations (vdsana) ; in the third, with the destruction of manas 
(mano-naSa) ; in the fourth, with the final object for which jivan- 
mukti is sought; and in the fifth, with the nature and characteristics 
of those saints who have attained jivan-mukti by wisdom and right 
knowledge (vidvat-samnyasa), and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living. The work is more a textual compilation 
from various sources than an acute philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits. The writer seems to have derived 
his main inspiration from the Yoga-vasistha, though he refers 
to relevant passages in several other works, such as Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, Maitreyi-brahmana, Kahola-brahmana, Sartra- 
brahmana, Fabala-brahmana, Katha-valli, Gita, Bhagavata, Brhas- 
pati-smrti, Silta-samhita, Gauda-pada-kariké, Sankara-bhasya, 
Brahma-sitra, Patica-padika, Visnu-purana, Taittiriya-brahmana, 
Yoga-sitra, Naiskarmya-siddhi, Kausitaki, Paticadast, Antaryami- 
brahmana, Vyasa-bhasya, Brahma-upanisad, the works of Yama, 
Paragara, Bodhayana, Medhitithi, Visvarupa Acarya, etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires (virakti) is, according 
to him, of two kinds, intense (tivra) and very intense (tivratara). 


» Yoga-siitra and Vydsa-bhdsya, IV. 29-32. 

2 This Vidyaranya seems to be later than the Vidyaranya who wrote the 
Paficada#t, as quotations from the chapter Brahmdnanda of the Paftcadaft are 
found in it (chap. 11, pp. 195, 196, Chowkhamba edition). So my identification 
of the Vidylranya of the Paficadas# with the writer of Fivan-mukti-viveka in the 
first volume (p. 419) of the present work seems to be erroneous. 
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Intense virakii is that in which the person does not desire anything 
in this life, whereas very intense virakii is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future lives!. Vidyaranya takes 
great pains to prove, by reference to various scriptural texts, that 
there are these two distinct classes of renunciation (sannyasin), 
though one might develop into the other?. As regards the nature 
of jivan-mukti, Vidyaranya follows the view of the Yova-vasistha, 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On the subject 
of bodiless emancipation (videha-mukti) also he refers to passages 
from the Yoga-vasistha. Fivan-mukti is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinctive root desires (vdsana-ksaya), the dawning 
of right knowledge (tattva-jfiana), and the destruction of manas 
(mano-n@sa), Vidyaranya, however, holds that on account of steady 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and 
attachment cannot do any harm to a jivan-mukta, just as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm. 
Thus he gives the example of Yajfiavalkya, who killed Sakalya by 
cursing and yet did not suffer on that account, because he was 
already a jivan-mukta, firm in his knowledge of the unreality of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger, rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appearance (abhasa) of it®. 


Energy of Free-will (Paurusa). 


One of the special features of the Yoga-vasistha is the special 
emphasis that it lays upon free-will and its immense possi- 
bilities, and its power of overruling the limitations and bondage of 
past karmas. Paurusa is defined in the Yoga-vasistha as mental and 
physical exertions made in properly advised ways (sadhilpadista- 


1 Tf the ascetic has ordinary desires he is called hamsa; if he desires emancipa- 
tion, he is called parama-hamsa, The course of their conduct is described in the 
Pardgara-smrti, Fivan-mukti-viveka, 1.11. When a man renounces the world for 
the attainment of right knowledge, it is called vividigd-samnydsa (renunciation for 
thirst of knowledge), as distinguished from vidvat-ramnydsa (renunciation of the 
wise) in the case of those who have already attained right knowledge. The latter 
kind of samnydsa is with reference to those who are jivan-mukta. 

2 It is pointed out by Vidyaranya that the Aruntkopanisad describes the 
conduct and character of vividisd-samnydsa, in which one is asked to have a staff, 
one loin-cloth and to repeat the Aranyakas and the Upanisads only, and the 
Parama-hamsopanigat describes the conduct and character of vidvat-samnydsa, in 
which no such repetition of the Upanigads is held necessary, since such a person 
is fixed and steady in his Brahme knowledge. This makes the difference between 
the final stages of the two kinds of renunciation (Ftvan-muhti-viveka, 1. 20-24). 

> Svan-mukti-viveka, pp. 183-186. 
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margena), since only such actions can succeed!. If a person desires 
anything and works accordingly in the proper way, he is certain to 
attain it, if he does not turn back in midway”. Paurusa is of two 
kinds, of the past life (praktana) and of this life (aihika), and the 
past paurusa can be overcome by the present paurusa®. The karma 
of past life and the karma of this life are thus always in conflict 
with each other, and one or the other gains ground according to 
their respective strength. Not only so, but the endeavours of any 
individual may be in conflict with the opposing endeavours of 
other persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins‘. 
By strong and firm resolution and effort of will the endeavours of 
this life can conquer the effect of past deeds. The idea that one 
is being led in a particular way by the influence of past karmas 
has to be shaken off from the mind; for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 
All efforts have indeed to be made in accurdance with the 
direction of the scriptures (sastra). There is, of course, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and there- 
fore it is necessary that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by following the directions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conduct, 
since mere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrong line cannot 
be expected to produce good results®. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in the proper way, he is bound to be successful. 
There is nothing like destiny (daiva), standing as a separate force: 
it has .a continuity with the power of other actions performed 
in this life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions of previous lives, which would have 
led to many evil results. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy is exerted, there is victory. The whole question, 
whether the daiva of the past life or the paurusa of this life will 
win, depends upon the relative strength of the two, and any part of 
the daiva which becomes ‘weaker than the efforts of the present life 


1 sddhipadista-mdrgena yan mano-’nga-vicestitam 
tat paurusam tat saphalam anyad unmatta-cestitam. 
Yoga-vdsistha, 1. 4. 11. 
‘ yo yam artham prdrthayate tad-artham cehate kramdat 
avasyam sa tam Gpnoti na ced ardhan nivartate. 
Ibid. 13. 4. 12. 
§ Ibid. 11. 4. 17. © Tbid. 11. 5. 5,7. 
. $a ca sac-chdstra-sat-sanga-sad-dcarair niyjam phalam 
dadatiti svabhdvo ’yam anyathd nartha-siddhave, 
Ibid. 1. 5. 25. 
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in a contrary direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
thinks that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
strive properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at the mercy of destiny or God, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. The object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life is to destroy the power of the so-called destiny, or daiva, and 
to exert oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 
The Yoga-vaststha not only holds that paurusa can conquer and 
annul daiva, but it even goes to the extreme of denying datva and 
calling it a mere fiction, that, properly speaking, does not exist at all. 
Thus it is said that endeavours and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movement of thought (samvit-spanda), the movement of manas 
(manah-spanda),and the movement of the senses (aindriya). Thought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or ceias; 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a corresponding 
enjoyment or suffering. If this view is true, then daiva is never 
seen anywhere. Properly speaking, there is no datva, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it is always by continual strenuous effort 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordai:ce 
with the sdastra or with the directions of a teacher!. It is for all 
of us to exert ourselves for good and to withdraw our minds from 
evil. By all the pramdanas at our disposal it is found that nothing 
but the firm exercise of will and effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing is effected by pure dazva; it is only by the effort of eating 
that there is the satisfaction of hunger, it is only by the effort of 
the vocal organs that speech is effected, and it is only by the effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles that one can walk. So 
everything is effected by personal efforts, when directed with the 
aid of the sastra and proper advisers or teachers. What passes as 
daiva is a mere fiction ; no one has ever experienced it, and it cannot 
be used by any of the senses; and the nature of effurts being 
essentially vibratory (spanda), one can never expect such move- 
ment from the formless, insensible, so-called daiva, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visibie efforts are al! tangible 
and open to immediate perception; and, even if it is admitted 
that daiva exists, how can this supposed formless (amirta) entity 
come in contact with it? It is only fools who conceive the 


2 fastrato gurtutas caiva svatas ceti tri-siddhayah 
sarvatra purusGrthasya na daivasya kaddcana, 
Yoga-vdsistha, 1.7. 11. 
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existence of daiva, and depend on it, and are ruined, whereas those 
who are heroes, who are learned and wise, always attain their 
highest by their free-will and endeavour!. 

Rama points out to Vasistha in 11. 9 that datva is fairly well 
accepted amongst all people, and asks how, if it did not exist, did 
it come to be accepted, and what does it mean after all? In answer 
to this Vasistha says that, when any endeavour (paurusa) comes to 
fruition or is baffled, and a good or a bad result is gained, people 
speak of it as being daiva. There is no daiva, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neither help nor obstruct anyone in any way. At the 
time of taking any step people have a particular idea, a particular 
resolution; there may be success or failure as the result of opera- 
tion in a particular way, and the whole thing is referred to by 
ordinary people as being due to datva, which is a mere name, a 
mere consolatory word. The instinctive root inclinations (vasana) 
of a prior state become transformed into karma. A man works in 
accordance with his wa@sana@ and by vasand gets what he wants. 
Vasana and karma are, therefore, more or less like the potential 
and actual states of the same entity. Daiva is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, karma thus 
being the same as vasand, and vasana being the same as manas, 
and manas being the same as the agent or the person (purusa); so 
datva does not exist as an entity separate from the purusa, and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
(durntscaya). Whatever the manas strives to do is done by itself, 
which is the same as being done by daiva. There are always in 
manas two distinct groups of vasands, operating towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
against the latter, so that the latter may be overcome and dominated 
by the former. But, since man is by essence a free source of active 
energy, it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anything but himself; if it is held that any other entity could 
determine him, the question arises, what other thing would de- 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there would 
thus be an endless vicious regression?. Man is thus a free source 


‘ mighash prakalpitam daivam tat-pards te ksayam gatah 
prajfids tu paurusarthena padam uttamatdm gatdh. 
Yoga-vasistha, 11. 8. 16, 
7 anyas tudm cetayati cet tam cetayati ko 'parah 
ka imam cetayet tasmdd anavasthd na vdstavt. 
Ibid. u. 9. 29. 
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of activity, and that which appears to be limiting his activity is 
but one side of him, which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side. This view of purusa-kara and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 


Prana and its Control. 


The mind (citta), which naturally transforms itself into its 
states (vrtti), does so for two reasons, which are said to be like its 
two seeds. One of these is the vibration (parispanda) of prana, 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct (drdha-bhavana)'. When the prana vibrates and is 
on the point of passing through the nerves (@di-samsparsanodyata), 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes (samveda- 
namaya). But when the prana lies dormant in the hollow of the 
veins (sir@-sarani-kotare), then there is no manifestation of mind, 
and its processes and the cognitive functions do not operate®. It is 
the vibration of the prana (prana-spanda) that manifests itself 
through the citta and causes the world-appearance out of nothing. 
The cessation of the vibration of prana means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the vibration of prana, the 
cognitive function is set in motion like a top (vita). As a top spins 
round in the yard when struck, so, roused by the vibration of 
prana, knowledge is manifested; and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge, it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the citta remains awake to the inner sense, 
while shut to all extraneous cognitive activities, we have the 
highest state. For the cessation of citta the yogins control prana 
through pranayama (breath-regulation) and meditation (dhyana), 
in accordance with proper instructions’. 

Again, there is a very intimate relation between vasanad and 
prana-spanda, such that vasand is created and stimulated into 
activity, prana-spanda, and prana-spanda is set in motion through 
vdsana. When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera- 
tion of the past and the present, things are conceived to be one’s 
own—the body, the senses, the ego and the like—we have what is 

» Yoga-vdsistha, Vv. gt. 14. 

* | have translated “rd as veins, though I am not properly authorized to 
do it. For the difference between veins and arteries does not seem to have 


been known. 
3 Yoga-vdsistha, Vv. 91. 20-27. 
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called vasana. Those who have not the proper wisdom always 
believe in the representations of the ideations of vasana without 
any hesitation and consider them to be true; and, since both the 
vasana and the prapa-spanda are the ground and cause of the 
manifestations of citta, the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
cessation of the other. The two are connected with each other in 
the relation of seed and shoot (bijankuravat); from prana-spanda 
there is vasand, and from vasand there is prana-spanda. The object 
of knowledge is inherent in the knowledge itself, and so with the 
cessation of knowledge the object of knowledge also ceases}. 

As a description of prana we find in the Yoga-vasistha that it is 
said to be vibratory activity (spanda-sakti) situated in the upper part 
of the body, while apana is the vibratory activity in the lower part 
of the body. There is a natural pranayama going on in the body 
in waking states as well as in sleep. The mental outgoing tendency 
of the pranas from the cavity of the heart is called recaka, and the 
drawing in of the pranas (dvadasangult) by the apana activity is 
called piraka. The interval between the cessation of one effort of 
apana and the rise of the effort of prana is the stage of kumbhaka. 
Bhusunda, the venerable old crow who was enjoying an excep- 
tionally long life, is supposed to instruct Vasistha in v1. 24 on the 
subject of prana. He compares the body to a house with the ego 
(ahamkara) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds?, provided with nine doors (seven aper- 
tures in the head and two below), tightly fitted with the tendons 
(sn@yu) as fastening materials and cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the two sides of it there are the two nadis, ida and pirigala, 
lying passive and unmanifested (nimilite). There is also a machine 
(yantra) of bone and flesh (asthi-mamsa-maya) in the shape of three 
double lotuses (padma-yugma-traya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upwards and downwards and with their petals closing 
upon one another (anyonya-milat-komala-saddala). When it is slowly 


t samillam nasyatah kgtpram milla-ccheddd iva drumah. 
samvidam viddhi samvedyam bijam dhiratayd vind 
na sambhavati samvedyam taila-hinas tilo yathd 
na bahir ndntare kimcit samvedyam vidyate prthak. 
Yoga-vdsisjha, v. 91. 66 and 67. 

1 tri-prakdra-mahda-sthiinam, v1. 24. 14. The commentator explains the three 
kinds of pillars as referring to the three primal entities of Indian medicine— 
vdyu (sir), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm)—+vdta-pitta-kapha-lakgana-tri-prakara 
mahdantah sthtind vistambha-kdstham yasya. 1 am myself inclined to take the 
three kinds of pillars as referring to the bony structure of three parts of the body— 
the skull, the trunk, and the legs. 
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filled with air, the petals move, and by the movement of the petals 
the air increases. Thus increased, the air, passing upwards and 
downwards through different places, is differently named as prana, 
apana, samana, etc. It is in the threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart (hrt-padma-yantra-tritaye) that all the prana forces 
operate and spread forth upwards and downwards like the rays 
from the moon’s disc. They go out, return, repuise and draw 
and circulate. Located in the heart, the air is callea prana: it is 
through its power that there is the movement of the eyes, the opera- 
tion of the tactual sense, breathing through the nose, digesting of 
food and the power of speech?. The préna current of air stands 
for exhalation (recaka) and the apana for inhalation (pitruka), and 
the moment of respite between the two operations is called Rum- 
bhaka; consequently, if the prana and apana can be made to cease 
there is an unbroken continuity of kumbhaka. But all the functions 
of the prana, as well as the upholding of the body, are ultimately 
due to the movement of citta?. Though in its movement in the 
body the praza is associated with air currents, still it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory activity proceeding out of the thought- 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other, so that, if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease, the thought- 
activity will automatically cease, and vice-versa. Thus through 
spanda-nirodha we have prana-nirodha and through prana-nirodha 
we have spanda-nirodha. In the Yoga-vasistha, 111. 13.31, vayu is 
said to be nothing but a vibratory entity (spandate yat sa tad vayuh). 

In v. 78 it is said that c#tta and movement are in reality one 
and the same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. There are two ways of destroying 
the citta, one by Yoga, consisting of the cessation of mental states, 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enters through the 
crevices of the earth, so air (vata) moves in the body through the 
nadis and is called prana. It is this prana air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, is differently named as apdana, etc. 

1 Yoga-vdsistha, vi. 24. It is curious to note in this connection that in the 
whole literature of the Ayur-veda there is probably no passage where there is such 
a clear description of the respiratory process. Pupphusa, or lungs, are mentioned 
only by name in Susruta-samhitd, but none of their functions and modes of 
Operation are at all mentioned. It is probable that the discovery of the 
respiratory functions of the lungs was made by a school of thought different 


from that of the medical school. 
2 Ibid. v1. 25. 61-74. 
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But it is identical with citta. From the movement of prana there 
is the movement of citta, and from that there is knowledge (samvid). 
As regards the control of the movement of prana, the Yoga-vasistha 
advises several alternatives. Thus it holds that through concen- 
trating one’s mind on one subject, or through fixed habits of long 
inhalation associated with meditation, or through exhaustive ex- 
halation, or the practice of not taking breath and maintaining 
kumbhaka, or through stopping the inner respiratory passage by 
attaching the tip of the tongue to the uvula!, or, again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
two brows, there dawns all of a sudden the right knowledge and 
the consequent cessation of prana activities”. 

Professor Macdonell, writing on prana in the Vedic Index, 
vol. 11, says, “‘prana, properly denoting ‘breath,’ is a term of wide 
and vague significance in Vedic literature.” In the narrow sense 
prana denotes one of the vital airs, of which five are usually 
enumerated, viz. prana, apana, vyana, udana and samana. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, when all are mentioned, cannot 
be determined. The word prana has sometimes merely the general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to apana. But its proper sense 
is beyond question “‘ breathing forth,” “expiration.” But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for “breath” in its 
remote sense, the general meaning of the word in the Upanisads 
is not air current, but some sort of biomutor force, energy or 
vitality often causing these air currents®. It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant Upanisad texts and to try 
to ascertain after suitable discussion their exact significance in each 

7 tdlu-milla-gatam yatndj jihvaydkramya ghanpikam 

urdhva-randhra-gate prane prdna-spando nirudhyate, 
Yoga-vdststha, v.78. 25. 

? It is important to notice in this connection that most of the forms of prana- 
yGma as herein desctibed, except the hatha-yoga process of arresting the inner 
air passage by the tongue. otherwise known as khecarl-miidrd, are the same as 
described in the sitras of Putafjali and the bhdsya of Vyasa; and this fact has 
also been pointed out by the commentator Anandabodhendra Bhikgu in his 
commentary on the above. 

* Difference between prdra and vdyu, Aitareya, 11. 4; the ndstkya prdna, 1. 4. 
Relation of prance to other functions, Kausitaki, 1. 5; prdna as life, u. 8; 
prdna connected with udyu, 1. 12; prdna as the most important function of 
Ife, 11. 14; prdna as consciousness, 111. 2. Distinction of ndsikya and mukhya 
brana, Chandogya, 11. 1~9; the function of the five vdyus, 111. 3-5; prdna as the 
result of food, 1. 8. 4; of water, Vi. 5. 2, VI. 6. 5, VI. 7. 6; prana connected with 
Gtman, as everything else connected with prdna, like spokes of a wheel, Brhad- 


Granyaka, 11. §. 15; prdna as strength, ibid. v. 14. 4; prdna as force running 
through the susumnd nerve, Maitrt, vi. 21; etc. 
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case. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
traditional meaning of the word, as accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedanta-siitra of Badarayana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines discussed 
in the Upanisads. Thus the Vedanta-siltra, 11. 4. 9 (na vayu-kriye 
prthag upadesat), speaking of what may be the nature of prana, says 
that it is neither air current (v@yu) nor action (krtya), since prana 
has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
Upanisads), Sankara, commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yah pranah sa esa vayuh panca’vidhah prano pano vyana 
udanah samanah (what is prana is vayu and it is fivefold, prana, 
apana, vyana, udana,samana), it may be supposed that v@yu (air) 
is prana, but it is not so, since in Chandogya, 111. 18. 4, it is stated 
that they are different. Again, it is not the action of the senses, 
as the Samkhya supposes; for it is regarded as different from the 
senses in Mundaka, 11.1.3. The passage which identifies v@yu with 
prana is intended to prove that it is the nature of vayu that has 
transformed itself into the entity known as prana (just as the 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans- 
formation of ksit?, earth). It is not vayu, but, as Vacaspati says, 
“‘vayu-bheda,” which Amalananda explains in his Vedanta-kalpa- 
taru as vayoh parindma-riipa-karya-visesah, i.e. it is a particular 
evolutionary product of the category of vayu. Sankara’s own state- 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, ‘‘va@yur evdyam 
adhyatmam apannah patica-vyitho visesatmanavatisthamanah prano 
nama bhanyate na tattvantaram napi vayu-matram,” i.e. it is vayu 
which, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that is called vayu; prana is not alto- 
gether a different category, nor simply air. In explaining the 
nature of prana in 11. 4. 10-12, Sankara says that prana is not as in- 
dependent as jiva (soul), but performs everything on its behalf, like 
a prime minister (rdja-mantrivaj jivasya sarvartha-karanatvena 
upakarana-bhiito na svatantrah). Prana is not an instrument like 
the senses, which operate only in relation to particular objects; for, 
as is said in Chandogya, v. 1. 6, 7, Brhad-aranyaka, iv. 3. 12 and 
Brhad-aranyaka, 1. 3. 19, when all the senses leave the body the 
prana continues to operate. It is that by the functioning of which 
the existence of the soul in the body, or life (jtva-sthiti), and the 
passage of the jiva out of the body, or death (jivotkranti), are 
possible. The five vayus are the five functionings of this vital 
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principle, just as the fivefold mental states of right knowledge, 
illusion, imagination (vikalpa), sleep and memory are the different 
states of the mind. Vacaspati, in commenting on Veddnta-sttra, 
II. 4. 11, says that it is the cause which upholds the body and the 
senses (dehendriya-vidharana-karanam pranah), though it must be 
remembered that it has still other functions over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses (na kevalam Sarirendriya- 
dharanam asya karyam, Vacaspati, ibid.). In Veddnta-siltra, u. 
4. 13, it is described as being atomic (anu), which is explained 
by Sankara as ‘“‘subtle”’ (sizksma), on account of its pervading the 
whole body by its fivefold functionings. Vacaspati in explaining it 
says that it is called “‘atomic”’ only in a derivative figurative sense 
(upacaryate) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character (duradhigamata), though pervading the whole body. 
Govindananda, in commenting upon Vedanta-siitra, 11. 4. 9, says 
that prana is a vibratory activity which upholds the process of life 
and it has no other direct operation than that (parispanda-rupa- 
pranananukilatvad avantara-vyaparabhavat). This seems to be 
something like biomotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation of prana to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc., 
Sankara says that their vibratory activity is derived from prana 
(vag-ddisu parispanda-labhasya pranayattatvam, 11. 4.19). There are 
some passages in the Veddnta-siitra which may lead us to think 
that the five v@yus may mean air currents, but that it is not so is 
evident from the fact that the substance of the prana is not air (etat 
pranadi-pancakam Gkasadi-gata-rajo-’msebhyomilitebhya utpadyate), 
and the rajas element is said to be produced from the five bhatas, 
and the pranas are called kriyatmaka, or consisting of activity. 
Rama Tirtha, commenting on the above passage of the Vedanta- 
sara, says that it is an evolutionary product of the essence of vayu 
and the other bAgtas, but it is not in any sense the external air 
which performs certain physiological functions in the body (tatha 
mukhya-prano ’pi vayor bihyasya siltratmakasya vikaro na Sarira- 
madhye nabhovad vrtti-labha-matrena avasthito bahya-vayur eva)'. 
Having proved that in Vedanta prana or any of the five vdyus means 
biomotor force and not air current, I propose now to turn to the 
Samkhya-Yoga. 

The Samkhya-Yoga differs from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that the prana is in any sense an evolutionary product of the 


3 Vidvan-mano-raftjant, p. 105, Jacob’s edition, Bombay, 1916. 
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nature of vayu. Thus Vijfianabhiksu in his Vijianamrta-bhasya 
on Vedanta-siitra, 11. 4. 10, says that j» dna is called v@yu because 
it is self-active like the latter (svatah kriyavattvena ubhayvh prana- 
vayvoh sajatyat). Again, in 11. 4.9, he says that prana is neither air 
nor the upward or downward air current (mukhya-prano na vayuh 
napt Sarirasya tirdhv-adho-vgamana-laksana vayu-kriya). 

What is prana, then, according to Samkhya-Yoga? It is 
mahat-tattva, which is evolved from prakrti, which is called buddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and prana with reference 
to its power as activity. The so-called five va@yus are the different 
functionings of the mahat-tattva (samanya-karya-sadharanam yat 
ka@ranam mahat-tattvam tasyaiva vurtti-bhedah pranapanadayah, see 
Vijnianamrta-bhasya, 1.4.11). Again, referring to Simkhya-kartka, 
29, we find that the five va@yus are spoken of as the common func- 
tioning of buddhi, ahamkdara and manas, and Vacaspati says that 
the five vayus are their life. This means that the three, buddhd, 
ahamkara and manas, are each energizing, in their own way, and 
it is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
prana which upholds the body. Thus in this view also prana is 
biomotor force and no air current. The special feature of this 
view is that this biomotor forcc is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific functionings of buddhi, ahamkara and 
manas‘. It is due to the evolutionary activity of antahkarana. 
In support of this view the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 11. 31, 
Vyasa-bhasya, 111.39, Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisaradi, Bhiksu’s Yoga- 
varttika, and Nageéa’s Chaya-vyakhya thereon may be referred 
to. It is true, no doubt, that sometimes inspiration and expiration 
of external air are also called prana, but that is because in inspira- 
tion and expiration the function of pra@na is active or it vibrates. It 
is thus the entity which moves and not mere motion that is called 
prana?. Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in holding that prana is 
not air (v@yu), but a transformation of the nature of air, But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only be known by Yoga methods?. 

The Vaisesika, however, holds that it is the external air which 


1 Gaudapida’s bhdsya on the Samkhya-karikd, 29 compares the action of 
prdna to the movement of birds enclosed in a cage which moves the cage: 
compare Sankara’s reference to Veddnta-siltra, 11. 4. 9. 

© Ramdnuja-bhdsya on Veddanta-sfitra, 11. 4. 8. 

* See the Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, 53-55, and also Ramdnuja-bhdsya and Sruta- 
prakdsikd, i. 4. 1-15. 
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according to its place in the body performs various physiological 
functions!. The medical authorities also support the view that 
vayu is a sort of driving and upholding power. Thus the Bhaéva- 
prakasa describes vayu as follows: It takes quickly the dosas, 
dhatus and the malas from one place to another, is subtle, com- 
posed of rajo-guna; is dry, cold, light and moving. By its move- 
ment it produces all energy, regulates inspiration and expiration 
and generates all movement and action, and by upholding the 
keenness of the senses and the dhatus holds together the heat, 
senses and the mind?. Vahata in his Astanga-samgraha also regards 
vayu as the one cause of all body movements, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he meant air currents*. The long description of 
Caraka (1. 12), as will be noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest that he considered the vdyu as the constructive and 
destructive force of the universe, and as fulfilling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
regulating the physiological functions of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller of the mind in all its operations, as knowing, 
feeling and willing. Susruta holds that it is in itself avyakta 
(unmanifested or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
operating in the body are manifested (avyakto vyakta-karma ca). 
In the Yoga-vasistha, as we have already seen above, prana or 
vayu is defined as that entity which vibrates (spandate yat sa tad 
vayuh, 111. 13) and it has no other rcality than vibration. Prana itself 
is, again, nothing but the movement of the intcllect as ahamkara‘, 
Prana is essentially of the nature of vibration (spanda), and 
mind is but a form of prana energy, and so by the control of the 
mind the five vadyus are controlled®. The Saiva authorities also 
agree with the view that prana is identical with cognitive activity, 
which passes through the nadis (nerves) and maintains all the body 
movement and the movement of the senses. Thus Ksemaraja says 
that it is the cognitive force which passes in the form of prana 
through the nadis, and he refers to Bhatta Kallata as also holding 
the same view, and prana is definitely spoken of by him as force 
(kufila-vahini prana-saktih)*. Sivopadhyaya in his Vivrti on the 


1 Nydya-kandalt of Sridhara, p. 48. 

2 Bhava-prakdsa Sen’s edition, Calcutta, p. 47. 

S Vahata’s Asfdriga-samgraha and the commentary by Indu, Trichur, 1914, 
pp. 138, 212. 

* Yoga-vdsistha, Wil. 14. § Ibid. v. 13, 78. 

6 Siva-stitra-vimarsinl, 111. 43, 44. 
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Vijfiana-bhairava also describes préna as force (saktt), and the 
Vijfdna-bhairava itself does the same*. Bhatta Ananda in his 
Vijnana-kaumudi describes prana as a tunctioning of the mind 
(citta-urtti). 


Stages of Progress. 


It has been already said that the study of philosophy and 
association with saintly characters are the principal means with 
which a beginner has to set out on his toil for the attainment of 
salvation. In the first stage (prathamda bhitmika) the enquirer has to 
increase his wisdom by study and association with saintly persons. 
The second stage is the stage of critical thinking (vic@rara); the 
third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passions, 
etc. (asanga-bhavanda); the fourth stage (vilapani) is that in which 
through a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap- 
pearance shows itself to be false; the fifth stage is that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss (suddha-samvtt-maya- 
nanda-riipa). This stage is that of the jivan-mukta, in which the 
saint may be said to be half-asleep and half-awake (ardha-supta- 
prabuddha). The sixth stage is that in which the saint is in a state 
of pure bliss; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep (susupta-sadrsa-sthiti). The seventh stage is the last transcen- 
dental state (turyatita), which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is living. Of these the first three stages are called the 
waking state (jagrat), the fourth stage is called the dream state 
(svapna), the fifth stage is called the dreamless (susupta) state, the 
sixth stage is an unconscious state called the turya, and the seventh 
stage is called the turyatita’. 

Desire (tcché) is at the root of all our troubles. It is like a mad 
elephant rushing through our system and trying to destroy it. 
The senses are like its young, and the instinctive root inclinations 
(vasand) are like its flow of ichor. It can only be conquered by 
the close application of patience (dhairya). Destre means the 
imaginations of the mind, such as “‘let this happen to me,’ and 
this is also called santkalpa. The proper way tc stop this sort of 
imagining is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in this manner, and for this one has to forget his memory; for 

1 Vajadna-bhairava and Vivrti, verse 67. 
2 See the Nydya-kandalt of Sridhara, p. 48, and also Dinakart and Ramariadry 


on the Siddhdnta-muktdvalt on Bhdsd-parichcheda, p. 44. 
3 Yoga-vdsistha, Vi. 120. 
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so long as memory continues such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. The last stage, when all movement has ceased (aspanda) 
and all thoughts and imaginations have ceased, is a state of un- 
consciousness (avedanam)!. Yoga is also defined as the ultimate 
state of unconsciousness (avedana), the eternal state when every- 
thing else has ceased?. In this state citta is destroyed, and one is 
reduced to the ultimate entity of consciousness; and thus, being 
free of all relations and differentiations of subject and object, 
one has no knowledge in this state, though it is characterized as 
bodhatmaka (identical with consciousness). This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribable (avyapadesya), though it is variously de- 
scribed as the state of Brahman, Siva, or the realization of the 
distinction of prakrti and purusa®. The Yoga-vaststha, however, 
describes this state not as being.essentially one of bliss, but as a state 
of unconsciousness unthinkable and indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself as being of the nature of dnanda; 
the sixth state is one of unconsciousness, which, it seems, can 
somehow he grasped; but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and indescribable. 

The division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of prajfad (wisdom) in 
Pataiijali’s Yoga-sittra and Vyasa-bhasya. The seven stages of 
prajfa are there divided into two parts, the first containing four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontological, showing the stages of the disintegration of 
citta before its final destruction or citta-vimuktit. Here also the 
first four stages, ending with vilapani, are psychological, whereas 
the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of citta 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there 1s any one to one correspondence of the prajfd states 
of the Yoga-vasistha with those of Patafijali. The Yoga-vasistha 
occasionally mentions the name Yoga as denoting the highest state 
and defines it as the ultumate state of unconsciousness (avedanam 
vidur yogam) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire®. 
In the first half cf the sixth book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
is described as the state of universal negation (sarva@pahnava). 
Existence of citta is pain, and its destruction bliss; the destruction 


1 Yoga-vdsigtha, v1. 126. 2 Tbid. vi. 126.99. * Ibid. vi. 126. 71-72. 

* See my A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, Cambridge, 1922, p. 273. 

® Iccha-visa-vikdrasya viyogam yoga-ndmakam. Yoga-vdsistha, V1. 37. 1; also 
ibid, v1. 126. 99. 
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of citta by cessation of knowledge--a state of neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any intermediate state—a state as feelingless as that 
of the stone (pasanavat-samam), is the ultimate state aimed at’. 
Karma, according to the Yoga-vasistha,is nothing but thought- 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon- 
ment of karma therefore means nothing short of abandonment of 
thought-activity or the process of knowledge?. Cessation of karma 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of karma 
or activity of thought is without any cause; but it is due to this 
activity that the ego and all other objects of thought come into 
being; the goal of all our endeavours should be the destruction of 
all knowledge, the unconscious, stone-like knowledgeless state®. 
As there are seven progressive stages, so there are also seven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
vasanas. There are svapna-jagara, sankalpa-jagara, kevala- 
jagrat-sthita, ciraj-jagrat-sthita, ghana-jagrat-sthita, jagrat-svapna 
and ksina-jagaraka. Svapna-jagara (dream-awake) persons are those 
who in some past state of existence realized in dream experience all 
our present states of being and worked as dream persons (svapna- 
nara), The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impossible ; for everything is present everywhere in the spirit, so it is 
possible that we, as dream persons of their dream experience, should 
be present in their minds in their vasand forms (tad-antah-karane 
vasanatmana sthitah)*. As both past and present have no existence 
except in thought, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist- 
ence at a time future to theirs does not necessarily prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams. For the limitations of time 
and space do not hold for thought, and as elements in thought 
everything exists-everywhere (sarvam sarvatra vidyate)®. By dreams 
these persons may experience changes of life and even attain to 
final emancipation. The second class, the sankalpa-jagaras, are thore 
who without sleeping can by mere imagination continue to con- 
ceive all sorts of activities and existences, and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. The third class, the kevala-jagaras, are those 
who are born in this life for the first time. Wher. such beings pass 


1 This turfydtita stage should not be confused with the sixth stage of Susupti, 
which is often described as a stage of pure bliss. 
2 sarvesém karmandm evam vedanam bijam uttamam 
svariipam cetayitudntas tatah spandah pravartate. 
Yoga-vdsistha, vi. 11. 2. 26, 
3 Ibid. 11. 15. 16. * Ibid. vi. 2. 50.9. Tatparya-prakdsa, 5 Ibid. 
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through more than one life, they are called cira-jagaras. Such 
beings, on account of their sins, may be born as trees, etc., in 
which case they are called ghana-jagaras. Those of such beings 
suffering rebirth who by study and good association attain right 
knowledge are called ja@grat-svapna-sthita; and finally, those that 
have reached the turya state of deliverance are called ksina-jagaraka. 
Bondage (bandha), according to the Yoga-vasistha, remains so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de- 
liverance (moksa) is realized when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in its tran- 
scendent purity, having neither an object nor a subject?. 


Methods of Right Conduct. 


The Yoga-vasistha does not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the like for the realiza- 
tion of our highest ends, which can only be achieved by the control 
of attachment (raga), antipathy (dvesa), ignorance (tamah), anger 
(krodha), pride (mada), and jealousy (mdatsarya), followed by the 
right apprehension of the nature of reality?. So long as the mind 
is not chastened by the clearing out of all evil passions, the per- 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does not produce any good. ‘The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end, for which he must read the right sort of scriptures (sac-chastra) 
and associate with good men®. He should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the slightest desire of enjoyment (dhoga- 
gandham parityajet), and should continue critical thinking (vicara). 
On the question whether knowledge or work, jana or karma, is to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end, the Yoga- 
vasistha does not, like Sankara, think that the two cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically says that, just as 

4 jfdnasya jieyatdpattir bandha ity abhidhtyate 

tasyaiva jReyatd-santir moksa ity abhidhtyate. 
Yoga-vdsistha, Vi, 11, 190. 1. 

: sva-paurusa-prayatnena vivekena vikdsind 


sa devo jfidyate rama na tapah-snédna-karmabhih. 
Ibid. 111. 6. 9. 
5 Good men are defined in the Yuga-vdsistha as follows: 
dese yam sujana-prayd lokah sddhum pracaksate 


sa vidistah sa sddhuh sydt tam prayatnena samsrayet. 
Ibid. 111 6. 20. 
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a bird flies with its two wings, so an enquirer can reach his goal 
through the joint operation of knowledge and work’. 

The main object of the enquirer being the destruction of cifta, 
all his endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations (vdsana), which are the very substance 
and root of the citta. The realization of the truth (tattva-jfana), the 
destruction of the wdsandas and the destruction of the citta all mean 
the same identical state and are interdependent on one another, 
so that none of them can be attained without the other. So, aban- 
doning the desire for enjoyment, one has to try for these three 
together ; and for this one has to control one’s desires on one hand 
and practise breath-control (prana-nirodhena) on the other; and 
these two would thus jointly co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal. Such an advancement is naturally slow, but this progress, 
provided it is steady, is to be preferred to any violent efforts to 
hasten (hatha) the result?. Great stress is also laid on the necessity 
of self-criticism as a means of loosening the bonds of desire and 
the false illusions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia- 
tion from attachment (asaviga)®. 


Yoga-vasistha, Sankara Vedanta and Buddhist 
Vijianavada. 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yoga-vasistha may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara; 
and in some of the later Vedanta works of the Sankara school, such 
as the Fivan-mukti-viveka, etc.,so large a number of questions dealt 
with in the Yoga-vasistha occur that one does not readily imagine 
that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

The main features of Sankara’s idealism consist in the doctrine 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind (antahka- 
raza) and the external world. Whatever there is of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is also the Reality. 
But, nevertheless, changes are found associated with this reality 
or Brahman, such as the external forms of objects and the diverse 
mental states. These are mutable and have therefore a different 
kind of indescribable existence from Brahman; but still they are 


1 Yoga-vdsistha, 1. 1.7, 8. ® Ibid. v. 92. * Ibid. v. 93. 
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somehow essentially of a positive naturel. Sankara’s idealism does 
not allow him to deny the existence of external objects as apart 
from perceiving minds, and he does not adhere to the doctrine of 
esse est percipt. Thus he severely criticizes the views of the Buddhist 
idealists, who refuse tu believe in the existence of external objects 
as apart from the thoughts which seem to represent them. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and remind 
one of similar arguments put forth by a contemporary British 
Neo-realist in refutation of Idealism. 

The Buddhists there are made to argue as follows: When two 
entities are invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical ; 
now knowledge and its objects are perceived simultaneously ; 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world tu which they correspond, and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-organs are uni- 
versally agreed to be inoperative, shows that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of the sense-organs, indispensable for estab- 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces- 
sary. If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of percepts be explained, the answer is that such diversity 
may be due to the force of vasanas or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated with the cognition?. If the so-called 
external objects are said to possess different special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental order may also be considered as possessing 
special distinctive capacities which would account for the diversity 
of percepts generated by those cognition moments. In dreams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. 

Sankara, in relating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects are directly perceived in all our per- 
ceptions, and how then can they be denied? In answer to this, 
if it is held that there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or that the existence of anything consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the fact that the inde- 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived, can be known from the perception itself, since the 


1 See the account of Sankara Vedanta in my A History of Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 1, Cambridge, 1922, chapter x. 

2 Kasyacid eva jridna-hsanasya sa tddysah simarthydtifayo wdsand-parindmah. 
Bhamatt, 11, 11. 28, 
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perceiving of an object is not the object itself; it is always felt that 
the perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
perceived; the blue stands forth as the object of perception and 
the two can never be identical. This is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, and the Buddhist idealist, even while trying to refute it, 
admits it in a way, since he says that what is inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally. If externality as such never 
existed, how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference between knowledge 
and its object, the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the external world of objects, how can such a difference be denied? 
You may see a jug or remember it: the mental operation in these 
two cases varies, but the object remains the same?. 

The above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealism 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence of 
objects, which did not owe their existence to anybody’s knowing 
them. External objects had an existence different from and inde- 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts. 

But the idealism of the Yoga-vasistha is more like the doctrine of 
the Buddhist idealists than the idealism of Sankara. For according 
to the Yoga-vasistha it is only ideas that have some sort of existence. 
Apart from ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse est perctpi is the 
doctrine of the Yoga-vasistha, while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine. A later exposition of Vedanta by Prakas- 
ananda, known as Veda. 1-siddhanta-muktavali, seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga-vasistha in its exposition of Vedanta 
on lines similar to the idealism of the Yoga-vasistha, by denying the 
existence of objects not perceived (ajrdta-sattvanabhyupagama)?. 
Prakasananda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived, i.e. there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence (pratitika- 
sativa). Both Prakasananda and the Yoga-vasistha deny the 
existence of objects when they are not perceived, while Sankara 
not only admits their existence, but also holds that they exist in 
the same form in which they are known; and this amounts vir- 
tually to the admission that our knowing an object does not add 


2 Sankara’s bhdsya on the Brahma-siitra, 1. 2. 28. 
* Siddhdnta-muktdvalt, See The Pandit, new series, vol. x1, pp. 129-139. 
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anything to it or modify it to any extent, except that it becomes 
known to us through knowledge. Things are what they are, even 
though they may not be perceived. This is in a way realism. The 
idealism of Sankara’s Vedanta consists in this, that he held that 
the Brahman is the immanent self within us, which transcends all 
changeful experience and is also ultimate reality underlying all 
objects perceived outside of us in the external world. Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as well 
as external, have an indescribable and indefinite nature which 
passes by the name of maya!. Sankara Vedanta takes it for granted 
that that alone is real which is unchangeable; what is changeful, 
though it is positive, is therefore unreal. The world is only unreal 
in that special sense; maya belongs to a category different from 
affirmation and negation, namely the category of the indefinite. 
The relation of the real, the Brahman, to this maya in 
Sankara Vedanta is therefore as indefinite as the maya; the real 
is the unchangeable, but how the changeful forms and characters 
become associated with it or what is their origin or what is their 
essence, Sankara is not in a position to tell us. The Yoga-vasistha 
however holds that formless and characterless entity is the ultimate 
truth; it is said to be the Brahman, cit, or void (s&nya); but, 
whatever it may be, it is this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. This ultimate entity is associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of which it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. The relation between the appearances and the 
reality is not external, indefinite and indescribable, as it is to 
Sankara, but the appearances, which are but the unreal and 
illusory manifestations of the reality, are produced by the opera- 
tion of this inner activity of the characterless spirit, which is in 
itself nothing but a subject-objectless pure consciousness. But this 
inner and immanent movement does not seem to have any dia- 
lectic of its own, and no definite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be given; the imaginary shapes 
of ideas and objects, which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existence, are due not to a definite order, but to accident or chance 
(kakataltya). Such a conception is indeed very barren, and it is 
here that the system of the Yoga-vasistha is particularly defective. 
Another important defect of the system is that it does not either 
criticize knowledge or admit its validity, and the characterless 
entity which forms its absolute is never revealed in experience. 


1 See my A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, ch. x. 
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With Sankara the case is different; for he holds that this absolute 
Brahman is also the self which is present in every experience and is 
immediate and self-revealed. But the absolute of the Yoga-eisistha 
is characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa- 
tion, the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss, like the Brahmahood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman, distinction 
of prakrti and purusa, pure vijfana and void (sanya), while in truth 
it is nothing but a characterless entity. Its state of mukti (emanci- 
pation) is therefore described, as we have already seen above, as 
pasanavat or like a stone, which strongly reminds us of the 
Vaisesika view of mukti. On the practical side it lays great stress 
on paurusa, or exertion of free-will and energy, it emphatically 
denies daiva as having the power of weakening paurusa or even 
exerting a superior dominating force, and it gives us a new view 
of karma as meaning only thought-activity. As against Sankara, it 
holds that knowledge ( jfiana) and karma may be combined together, 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
principal practical means for the achievement of the highest end of 
the Yoga-vdasistha are the study of philosophical scripture, asso- 
ciation with good men and self-criticism. It denounces external 
religious observances without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless. Its doctrine of esse est percipi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of themselves, that 
there are no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledge, reminds us very strongly of 
what this system owes to Vijfiianavida Buddhism. But, while an 
important Vijianavada work like the Lankavatara-sitra tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yoga- 
vasistha, where it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of Vijiianavada by Hindu writers, such as Vacaspati and 
others, these important contributions of the system are never re- 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the system or 
for its refutation. While there are thus unmistakable influences of 
Vijfianavada and Gaudapada on the Yoga-vasistha, it seems to have 
developed in close association with the Saiva, asits doctrine of spanda, 
or immanent activity, so clearly shows. This point will, however, 
be more fully discussed in my treatment of Saiva philosophy. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SPECULATIONS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Ir may be urged that the speculations of the thinkers of the 
medical schools do not deserve to be recorded in a History of 
Indian Philosophy. But the force of such an objection will lose 
much in strength if it is remembered that medicine was the most 
important of all the physical sciences which were cultivated in 
ancient India, was directly and intimately connected with the 
Samkhya and Vaisesika physics and was probably the origin of the 
logical speculations subsequently codified in the Nydaya-sitras}. 
The literature contains, moreover, many other interesting ethical 
instructions and reveals a view of life which differs considerably 
from that found in works on philosophy ; further, it treats of many 
other interesting details which throwa flood of light on the scholastic 
methods of Indian thinkers. Those, again, who are aware of the 
great importance of Hatha Yoga or Tantra physiology or anatomy 
in relation to some of the Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be interested to know for purposes of comparison or con- 
trast the speculations of the medical schools on kindred points of 
interest. Their speculations regarding embryology, heredity and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to prove interesting 
even to a student of pure philosophy. 


Ayur-veda and the Atharva-Veda. 


Susruta says that Ayur-veda (the science of life) is an upariga 
of the Atharva-Veda and originally consisted of 100,000 verses 
in one thousand chapters and was composed by Brahma before 
he created all beings (Susruta-samhita, 1. 1. 5). What upanga 
exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana (A.D. 1109) in explaining the word in his 
Nibandha-samgraha, says that an upanga is a smaller anga (part)— 
“angam eva alpatvad upangam.” Thus, while hands and legs are 
regarded as angas, the toes or the palms of the hands are called 
upanga. The Atharva-Veda contains six thousand verses and about 

1 The system of Samkhya philosophy taught in Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 1, has 
already been described in the first volume of the present work, pp. 213~217. 
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one thousand prose lines. If the Ayur-veda originally contained 
100,000 verses, it cannot be called an upanga of the Atharva-Veda, 
if updnga is to mean a small appeudage, as Dalhana explains it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more than ten times 
as extensive as the Atharva-Veda. Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of Ayur-veda, says that there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were always medicines which acted on the human body according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda. 
Ayur-veda was not produced at any time out of nothing, but 
there was always a continuity of the science of life; when we 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by sone original 
thinker or the initiation of a new course of instruction at the 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been people who understood it in 
their own way; it is only with reference to its first systematized 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a be- 
ginning. Again, Caraka distinguishes Ayur-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the other Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is the basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another?. Vagbhata, the elder, speaks of Ayur-veda 
not as an upanga, but as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda’. The 
Maha-bharata, 11. 11. 33, speaks of upaveda, and Nilakantha, ex- 
plaining this, says that there are four upavedas, Ayur-veda, Dhanur- 
veda, Gandharvaand Artha-sastra. Brahma-vaivarta, a later purdna, 
says that after creating the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Brahma 
created the Ayur-veda as the fifth Veda‘. Roth has a quotation in 
his Worterbuch to the effect that Brahma taught Ayur-veda, which 
was a vedanga, in all its eight parts®. 


1 Caraka, 1. 30. 24. This passage seems to be et variance with Curaka, 1.1.6; 
for it supposes that diseases also existed always, while Caraka, 1. 1. 6 supposes 
trat diseases broke out at a certain point of time. Is it an addition by the reviser 
Drdhabala? 

2 Caraka, 1. 1. 42 and Ayur-veda-dipika of Cakrapini on it. 

3 Astdnga-samgraha, 1. 1.8. Gopatha-Brdhmana, 1. 10, however, mentions 
five vedas, viz. Sarpa-veda, Pisdca-veda, Asura-veda, Itihdsa-veda and Purdna- 
veda, probably in the sense of upaveda, but Ayur-veda is not mentioned in this 
connection. 

* Brakma-vaivaria-purdna, t. 16.9, 10. 

* Brahma veddigam astangam dyur-vedam abhdsata. This quotation, which 
occurs in the Worterbuch in connection with the word dyur-veda, could not 
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We thus find that Ayur-veda was regarded by some as a Veda 
superior to the other Vedas and respected by their followers as a 
fifth Veda, as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda, as an independent 
upaveda, as an upanga of the Atharva-Veda and lastly as a vedanga. 
All that can be understood from these conflicting references is 
that it was traditionally believed that there was a Veda known as 
Ayur-veda which was almost co-existent with the other Vedas, was 
entitled to great respect, and was associated with the Atharva-Veda 
in a special way. It seems, however, that the nature of this asso- 
ciation consisted in the fact that both of them dealt with the curing 
of diseases and the attainment of long life; the one principally by 
incantations and charms, and the other by medicines. What Susruta 
understands by calling Ayur-veda an upariga of the Atharva-Veda 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Atharva-Veda and 
Ayur-veda dealt with the curing of diseases, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind, and, the former being 
the holier of the two, on account of its religious value, the latter 
was associated with it as its literary accessory. Darila Bhatta, in 
commenting upon Kausika-siitra, 25. 2, gives us a hint as to what 
may have been the points of contact and of difference between 
Ayur-veda and the 4tharva-Veda. Thus he says that there are two 
kinds of diseases; those that are produced by unwholesome diet, 
and these produced by sins and transgressions. The Ayur-veda 
was made for curing the former, aud the Atharvan practices for the 
latter’. Caraka himself counts penance (prayas-citta) as a name of 
medicine (bhesaja) and Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that 
as prayas-citta removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
(bhesaja) also remove diseases, and thus prayas-citta is synonymous 
with bhesaja*. 

But what is this Ayur-veda? We now possess only the 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta, as modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. But Susruta tells us that Brahma had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda, which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapter~, and then, finding the people weak 
in intelligence and short-lived, later on divided it into eight subjects, 


be verified cwing to some omission in the reference. It should be noted that 
vedanga is generally used to mean the six arigas, viz. Siksd, Kalpa, Vydkarana, 
Chandas, Fyotis and Nirukta. 

1 dvi-prakdrd vyddhayah dhdra-nimittd asubhanimitids ceti; tatra dhdra- 
sSamutthandm vatsamya dyurvedam cakdra adharma-samutthandm tu sdstramidam 
ucyate. Darila’s comment on Kausika-sittra, 25 2. 

* Caraka, vi. 1. 3 and Ayur-veda-dipika, ibid. 
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viz. surgery (salya), treatment of diseases of the head (salakya), 
treatment of ordinary diseases (kaya-cikitsa), the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits (bhiita-vidya), treatment 
of child diseases (kaumara-bhrtya), antidotes to poisons (agada- 
tantra), the science of rejuvenating the body (rasayana) and the 
science of acquiring sex-strength (vajikarana)!. The statement of 
Susruta that Ayur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
differentiated seems to be fairly trustworthy. The fact that Ayur- 
veda is called an upatiga, an upaveda, or a vedanga also points to its 
existence in some state during the period when the Vedic literature 
was being composed. We hear of compendiums of medicine as early 
as the Pratisakhyas?, It is curious, however, that nowhere in the 
Upanisads or the Vedas does the name “ Ayur-veda ” occur, though 
different branches of study are mentioned in the former®. The 
Astanga Ayur-veda is, however, mentioned in the Mahda-bharata, 
and the three constituents (dhdtu), va@yu (wind), pttta (bile) and 
slesman (mucus), are also mentioned ; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays (etath ksinats ca ksiyate), and Krsnatreya is alluded to as 
being the founder of medical science (ctkitsitam)*. One of the earliest 
systematic mentions of medicines unmixed with incantations and 
charms is to be found in the Maha-vagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka, 
where the Buddha is prescribing medicines for his disciples5, 
These medicines are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methodical arrangement. We are also told there of a 
surgeon, named Akagagotto, who made surgical operations (sattha- 
kamma) on fistula (bhagandara). In Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha 
we hear of Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxila Univer- 


1 Susruta-samhitd, 1. 1. 3-9. 

2 RLV. Pratisakhya, 16. 54 (55), mentioned by Bloomfield in The Atharva- 
Veda and Gopatha-Brahmana, p. 10. The name of the medical work mentioned 
is Subhesaja. 

3 Rg-vedam bhagavo 'dhyemi Yajur-vedam sdma-vedam atharvanas caturtham 
it-hdsa-purdnam paficamam vedandm vedam pitryam rasim daivam nidhim vdko- 
vakyam ekdyanam deva vidyam brahma-vidyam bhita-vidydam ksattra-vidyam 
naksatra-vidyam sarpa-deva-jana-vidydm, Chdndogya, vil. 1. 2. Of these 
bhita-vidyd is counted as one of the eight tantras of Ayur-veda, as we find it in 
the Susruta-samfitd or elsewhere. 

4 Mahd-bhdrata, 11, 11.25, X11. 342. 86, 87, X11. 210. 21. Krgnatreya is referred 
to in Caraka-samhitd, v1. 15. 129, and Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that 
Kysnatreya and Atreya are two authorities who are different from Atreya 
Punarvasu, the great teacher of the Caraka-samhitd. 

® Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahd-vagga, Vi. 1-14. 
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sity under Atreya!. That even at the time of the Atharva-Veda 
there were hundreds of physicians and an elaborate pharmacopeeia, 
treating diseases with drugs, is indicated by a mantra therein which 
extols the virtues of amulets, and speaks of their powers as being 
equal to thousands of medicines employed by thousands of medical 
practitioners?. Thus it can hardly be denied that the practice of 
medicine was in full swing even at the time of the Atharva-Veda; 
and, though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases, known by 
the name of Avyur-veda, in which the different branches, which 
developed in later titnes, were all in an undifferentiated condition, 
yet we have no evidence which can lead us to disbelieve Susruta, 
when he alludes definitely to such a literature. The Caraka-samhita 
also alludes to the existence of a beginningless traditional continuity 
of Ayur-veda, under which term he includes life, the constancy 
of the qualities of medical herbs, diet, etc., and their effects on 
the human body and the intelligent enquirer. The early works 
that are now available to us, viz. the Caraka-samhita and Susruta- 
samhit@, are both known as tantras®, Even Agnivesa’s work 
(Agnivesa-samhita), which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapani, was a tantra. What then was the Ayur- 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth Veda or an 
upaveda, if not a literature distinctly separate from the tantras 
now available to us*? It seems probable, therefore, that such a 
literature existed, that the systematized works of Agnivega and 
others superseded it and that, as a consequence, it came ultimately to 
be lost. Caraka, however, uses the word ‘‘ Ayur-veda”’ in the general 
sense of ‘‘science of life.”’ Life is divided by Caraka into four kinds, 
viz. sukha (happy), duhkha (unhappy), hita (good) and ahita (bad). 
Sukham ayuh is a life which is not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases, is endowed with vigour, strength, energy, vitality, activity 
and is full of all sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the asukham ayuh. Hitam @yuh is the life of a person 
who is always wiiling to do good to all beings, never steals others’ 
property, is truthful, self-controlled, self-restrained and works 


1 Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, p. 65. 

2 Atharva-veda, 11. 9. 3. Satam hy asya bhisajah sahasram uta virudhah. 

® Gurv-djfid-labhdnantaram etat-tantra-karanam. Cakrapini’s Ayur-veda- 
adiptka, 1. 1. 1; also Caraka-samhitd, 1. 1. §2. 

* Cakrapani quotes the Agmivesa-samhitd in his Ayur-veda-dipikd, vi. 3. 
177~-185. 
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with careful consideration, does not transgress the mora! injunc- 
tions, takes to virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what is beneficial to 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is called ahtta. 
The object of the science of life is to teach what is conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
a life?. 

But, if Ayur-veda means “science of life,” what is its connection 
with the Atharva-Veda? We find in the Caraka-samhita that 
a physician should particularly be attached (bhaktir ddesya) to the 
Atharva-Veda. The Atharva-Veda deals with the treatment of 
diseases (cikitsa) by advising the propitiatory rites (svastyayana), 
offerings (bali), auspicious oblations (mangala-homa), penances 
(ntyama), purificatory rites (prayas-citta), fasting (upavasa) and in- 
cantations (mantra)*. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that, 
since it is advised that physicians should be attached to the Atharva- 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atharva-Veda becomes Ayur-veda 
(Atharva-vedasya dyurvedatvam uktam bhavati). The Atharva- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Ayur- 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atharva-Veda 
(Atharva-vedatkadesa eva adyur-vedah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrapani’s interpretation, it seems that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged was most intimately connected 
with the Atharva-Veda. This is further corroborated by a com- 
parison of the system of bones found in the Caraka-samhita with 
that of the Atharva-Veda. Susruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun- 
dred and sixty ; and this is exactly the number counted by Caraka?. 
The Atharva- Veda does not count the bones; but there are with 
regard to the description of bones some very important points in 


1 Caraka, 1. 1. 40 and I. 30. 20~23: 
hitahitam sukham duhkham dyus tasya hitahitam 
mdnam ca tac ca yatroktam dyur-vedah sa ucyate. 
In 1. 30. 20 the derivation of Ayur-veda is given as dyur vedayati iti dyur-vedah, 
i.e. that which instructs us about life. Sugruta suggests two alternative deri- 
vations—dyur asmin vidyate anena vd dyur vindatity dyur-vedah, i.e. that by which 
life is known or examined, or that by which life is attained. Susruta-samhitd, 
1.1. 14. 
9 Caraka, 1. 30. 20. 
3 Trini sasasthany asthi-satdni veda-vddino bhdsante; saiya-tantre tu triny eva 
Satdni. Susruta-samhitd, 01. 5. 18. Trini sasthani sataény asthndm saha danta- 
nakhena, Caraka-samhitd, iv. 7. 6. 
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which the school to which Caraka belonged was in agreement with 
the Atharva-Veda, and not with Sugruta. Dr Hoernle, who has 
carefully discussed the whole question, thus remarks: “‘A really 
important circumstance is that the Atharvic system shares with the 
Charakiyan one of the most striking points in which the latter 
differs from the system of Susruta, namely, the assumption of a 
central facial bone in the structure of the skull. It may be added 
that the Atharvic term pratistha for the base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the Charakiyan term adhisthana and widely 
differs from the Sugrutiyan kércal.” The Satapatha-brahmana, 
which, as Dr Hoernle has pointed out, shows an acquaintance 
with both the schools tu which Caraka and Susruta respectively 
belonged, counts, however, 360 bones, as Caraka did*. The word 
veda-vadino in Susruta-samhita, 11. 5. 18 does not mean the fol- 
lowers of Ayur-veda as distinguished from the Vedas, as Dalhana 
interprets it, but is literally true in the sense that it gives us the 
view which is shared by Caraka with the Atharva-Veda, the 
Satapatha-brahmana, the legal literature and the puranas, which 
according to all orthodox estimates derive their validity from 
the Vedas. If this agreement of the Vedic ideas with those of the 
Atreya school of medicine, as represented by Caraka, be viewed 
together with the identification by the latter of Ayur-Veda with 
Atharva-Veda, it may be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Atreya school, as represented by Caraka, developed from the 
Atharva-Veda. This does not preclude the possibility of there being 
an Ayur-veda of another school, to which Susruta refers and from 
which, through the teachings of a series of teachers, the Susruta- 
samhita developed. This literature probably tried to win the respect 
of the people by associating itself with the Atharva-Veda, and 
by characterizing itself as an upanga of the Atharva-Veda’*. 

Jayanta argues that the validity of the Vedas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by an absolutely trustworthy 

1 A. F. Rudolf Hoernle’s Studzes in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. 113. 

4 Ibid. pp. 105-106, See also Satapatha-brdhmana, x. 5. 4. 12, also X11. 3. 2. 
3 and 4, XII. 2. 4. 9-14, VIII. 6. 2. 7 and 10. The Ydjfavalkya-Dharma-sdastra, 
Visnu-smrtt, Visnu-dharmottara and Agnt-Purdna also enumerate the bones of the 
human body in agreement with Caraka as 360. The source of the last three 
was probably the first ( Ydjflavalkya-Dharma-sdstra), as has been suggested by 
Dr Hoernle in his Stuaies in the Medicine of Ancient India, pp. 40-46. But none 
of these non-medical recensions are of an early date: probably they are not earlier 
then the third or the fourth century a.p. 


3 The word updnga may have been used, however, in the sense that it was a 
supplementary work having the same scope as the Atharva-Veda. 
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person (dpta). As an analogy he refers to Ayur-veda, the validity 
of which is due to the fact that it has been composed by trust- 
worthy persons (dpta). That the medical instructions of the Ayur- 
veda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are the 
instructions of trustworthy persons (yato yatraptavadatram tatra 
pramanyam iti vyaptir grhyate). But it may be argued that the 
validity of Ayur-veda is not because it has for its author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instructions can be verified by experience 
(nanviatyur-vedadau pramanyam pratyaksadi-samvadat pratipannam 
napta-pramanyat). Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayur- 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustworthy 
persons ; and it can be also verified by experience. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations and 
applications, are of such an infinite variety that it would be 
absolutely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
the experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
because the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and their cures, which can be taken 
only on trust on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica- 
tions of the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
then accumulated through long ages are very weak and need not 
be considered here. 

The fourth Veda, known as the Atharva-Veda or the Brahma- 
Veda, deals mainly with curatives and charms’. There is no reason 
to suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vedic hymns; for never, probably, in the history 


+ Some of the sacred texts speak of four Vedas and some of three Vedas, e.g. 
““asya mahato bhittasya nih$vasitam etad rg-vedoyajur-vedah sdma-vedo ‘tharvdn- 
girasah,” Brh. 11. 4. 10 speaks of four Vedas; again “ Yam rsayas trayl-vide uiduk 
reahsamani yajiimsi,” Taittirtya-brahmana,1.11.1.26speaks of three Vedas. Sayana 
refers to the Mimdmsd-sitra, 1. 1.37 ‘‘Sese Yajuh-sabdah”’ and says that all the 
other Vedas which are neither Rk nor Sama are Yajus (Sayana’s Upodghata to 
the Atharva- Veda, p. 4, Bombay edition, 1895). According to this interpretation 
the Atharva-Veda is entitled to be included within Yajug, and this explains the 
references to the three Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is referred to in the Gopatha- 
Bréhmana, 11. 16 as Brahma-Veda, and two different reasons are adduced. 
Firstly, it is said that the Atharva-Veda was produced by the ascetic penances 
of Brahman ; secondly it is suggested in the Gopatha-Brahmana that all Atharvanic 
hymns are curative (bhesaja), and whatever is curative is immortal, and whatever 
is immortal is Brahman—" Ye 'tharvanas tad bhesajam, yad bhesajam tad amrtam, 
yad amrtam tad Brahma.” Goepatha-brakmana, 1. 4. See also Nydya-maiijart, 
Pp. 250-261. 
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of India was there any time when people did not take to charms 
and incantations for curing diseases or repelling calamities and 
injuring enemies. The Rg-Veda itself may be regarded in a large 
measure as a special development of such magic rites. The hold 
of the Atharvanic charms on the mind of the people was prob- 
ably very strong, since they had occasion to use them in all 
their daily concerns. Even now, when the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have become extremely rare, the use of Atharvanic charms and of 
their descendants, the Tantric charms of comparatively later times, 
is very common amongst all classes of Hindus. A very large part 
of the income of the priestly class is derived from the performance 
of auspicious rites (svastyayana), purificatory penances (prayas- 
citta), and oblations (Homa) for curing chronic and serious illnesses, 
winning a law-suit, alleviating sufferings, securing a male issue 
to the family, cursing an enemy, and the like. Amulets are used 
almost as freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
snake-charms and charms for dog-bite and others are still things 
which the medical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult rites and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftentimes takes the 
place of religion in the ordinary Hindu household. It may there- 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Rg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. By the time, however, that the Atharva-Veda was 
compiled in its present form some new hymns were incorporated 
with it, the philosophic character of which does not tally with the 
outlook of the majority of the hymns. The Atharva-Veda, as 
Sayana points out in the introduction to his commentary, was 
indispensable to kings for warding off their enemies and securing 
many other advantages, and the royal priests had to be versed in 
the Atharvanic practices. These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of the troubles of an ordinary householder, and ac- 
cordingly the Grhya-siltras draw largely from them. The oldest 
name of the Atharva-Veda is Atharvangirasah, and this generally 
suggested a twofold division of it into hymns attributed to Atharvan 
and others attributed to Angiras; the former dealt with the holy 
(santa), promoting of welfare (paustika) and the curatives (bhesajani), 
and the latter with offensive rites for molesting an enemy (abhi- 
carika), also called terrible (ghora). The purposes which the Athar- 
vanic charms were supposed to fulfil were numerous. These may 
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be briefly summed up in accordance with the Kaustka-siitra as 
follows: quickening of intelligence, accomplishment of the virtues 
of a Brahmacirin (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
Cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains, 
children, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, etc.; production of 
unanimity (aikamatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, winning a battle, warding 
off all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and ruining the 
enemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s own army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persons, throwing a charmed snare, sword, or string into the fields 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot for 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy; 
performing the coronation ceremony, expiating sins, cursing, 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperity; amulets for promoting 
welfare, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing about various 
household properties, making a new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites—sraddha), performing 
the rites of the harvesting month of Agrahayana (the middle of 
November to the middle of December); securing curatives for 
various otherwise incurable diseases produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally, Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping the flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
weapons, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
species of evil spirits, such as the bhata, pisaca, Brahma-raksasa, 
etc.; curing vata, pitta and slesman, heart diseases, Jaundice, 
white leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Pthisis, Dropsy; curing 
worms in cows and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
Nose, ears, tongue, neck and inflammation of the neck; warding 
off the evil effects of a Brahmin’s curse; arranging women’s 
rites for securing sons, securing easy delivery and the welfare of 
the foetus; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know- 
ledge of future success or failure; stopping too much rain 
and thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
rivers flow according to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
gambling, securing the welfare of cattle and horses, securing large 
gains in trade, stopping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious rites for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of gifts and prohibited priestly services; preventing bad 
dreams, removing the evil effects of unlucky stars under whose 
influence an infant may have been born, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of bad omens, molesting an enemy; counteracting the 
molesting influence of the charms of an enemy, performing aus- 
Picious rites, securing long life, perfurming the ceremonies at birth, 
naming, tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage, etc.; per- 
forming funeral rites, warding off calamities due to the disturbance 
of nature, such as rain of dust, blood, etc., the appearance 
of yaksas, raksasas, etc., earthquakes, the appearance of comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and moon. 

The above long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
performance of Atharvanic rites gives us a picture of the time when 
these Atharvanic charms were used. Whether all these functions 
were discovered when first the Atharvanic verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained. At present the evidence 
we possess is limited to that supplied by the Kausika-sittra. Ac- 
cording to the Indian tradition accepted by Sayana the compila- 
tion of the Atharva-Veda was current in nine different collections, 
the readings of which differed more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or sakhas, were Paippalada, Tanda, Manda, 
Saunakiya, Jajala, Jalada, Brahmavada, Devadarga, and Carana- 
vaidya. Of these only the Paippalida and Saunakiya recensions 
are available. The Paippalada recension exists unly in a single un- 
published Tiibingen manuscript first discovered by Roth?. It 
has been edited in facsimile and partly also in print. The Sauna- 
kiya recension is what is now available in print. The Saunakiya 
school has the Gopatha-brahmana as its Brahmana and five 
satra works, viz. Kausika, Vaitaéna, Naksatra-kalpa, Angirasa- 
kalpa and Santi-kalpa*®; these are also known as the five kalpas 
(pafica-kalpa), Of these the Kausika-siltra is probably the earliest 
and most important, since all the other four depend upon it®. 
The Naksatra-kalpa and Santi-kalpa are more or less of an astro- 
logical character. No manuscript of the Argirasa-kalpa seems to 
be available; but from the brief notice of Sayana it appears to 


1 Der Atharvaveda in Kashmir by Roth. 

* The Kautika-siitra is also known as Samhitd-vidhi and Samhitd-kalpa. The 
three kalpas, Nakeatra, Angirase and Santi, are actually Parisistas. 

® -tatra Sadkalyena samhitd-mantranam santika-pauspikddisu karmasu viniyoga- 
vidhanat samhitd-vidhir néma Kausikam Sitram; tad eva itarair upajtvyatedt. 
Upodhghata of Sayana to the Atharva-Veda, p. 25. 
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have been a manual for molesting one’s enemies (abhicara-karma). 
The Vaitana-satra dealt with some sacrificial and rituaiistic details. 
The Kausika-siitra was commented on by Darila, Kesava, Bhadra 
and Rudra. The existence of the Carana-vaidya (wandering medical 
practitioners) sakha reveals to us the particular sakh@ of the 
Atharva-Veda, which probably formed the old Ayur-veda of the 
Atreya-Caraka school, who identified the Atharva-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. The suggestion, contained in the word Carana-vaidya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went about from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interesting’. 


Bones in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 


The main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atharva-Veda which deals with curative instructions, and for this 
the Kausika-sittra has to be taken as the principal guide. Let us 
first start with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Veda?. 'The 
bones counted are as follows: 1. heels (parsni, in the dual number, 
in the two feet)?; 2. ankle-bones (gulphau in the dual number)*; 


1Is it likely that the word Caraka (literally, a wanderer) had anything to do 
with the itinerant character of Caraka’s profession as a medical practitioner? 

2? Hymns 11. 33 and x. 2 are particularly important in this connection. 

® Caraka also counts one parsnt for each foot. Hoernle (Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India, p. 128) remarks on the fact, that Caraka means the backward 
and downward projections of the os calcis, that is, that portion of it which can 
be superficially seen and felt, and is popularly known as the heel. The same 
may he the case with the Atharva-Veda. Susruta probably knew the real nature 
of it as a cluster (kairca); for in Sdrtra-sthdna v1 he speaks of the astiagalus as 
kiirca-sirds, or head of the cluster, but he counts the parent separately. Hoernle 
suggests that by pdrsnt Suéruta meant the os calcis, and probably did not 
think that it was a member of the tarsal cluster (kéirca). It is curious that 
Vagbhata I makes a strange confusion by attributing one pdrsni to each hand 
(Astanga-samgraha, 11. 5; also Hoernle, pp. 91-96). 

* Gulpha means the distal processes of the two bones of the leg, known ae the 
malleoli, As counted by Caraka and also by Susruta, there are four gulphas. See 
Hoernle’s comment on Susgruta’s division, Hoernle, pp. 81, 82, 102~104. Susruta, 
in. v.19, has ‘ tala-kitrca-gulpha-samsyitdni dasa,” which Dalhana explains as tala 
(5 Saidkds and the one bone to which they are attached)—6 bones, kilrca—z2 bones, 
gulpha—z bones. Hoernle misinterpreted Dalhana, and, supposing that he spoke 
of two kiircas and two gulphas in the same leg, pointed out a number of incon- 
sistencies and suggested a different reading of the Susgruta text. His translation 
of valaya as ‘‘ornament”’ in this connection is also hardly correct; valaya prob- 
ably means ‘“‘circular.’’ Following Dalhana, it is possible that the interpretation 
is that there are two bones in one cluster (k#rca) in each leg, and the two bones 
form one circular bone (valaydsthi) of one gulpha for each leg. If this is accepted, 
much of what Hoernle has said on the point loses its value and becomes hyper- 
critical. There are two gulphas, or one in each leg, according as the constituent 
pieces, or the one whole valaydstht, is referred to. On my interpretation Sugruta 
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3. digits (aagulayah in the plural number)!; 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones (ucchlankhau in the dual number, i.e. of the 
hands and feet)’; 5. base (pratistha)® ; 6. the knee-caps (asthivantau 
in the dual)‘; 7. the knee-joints (janunoh sandhi)®; 8. the shanks 
(janghe in the dual)®; 9. the pelvic cavity (soni in the dual)’; 
10. the thigh bones (ar# in the dual)®; 11. the breast bones 


knew of only two bones as forming the Adrca, and there is no passage in Sugruta 
to show that he knew of more. The os calcis would be the parsni, the astragalus, 
the karca-siras, the two malleoli bones and the two gulpha bones. 

1 Both Caraka and Suéruta count sixty of these phalanges (pdmi-pddangul:), 
whereas their actual number is fifty-six only. 

® Caraka counts these metacarpal and metatarsal bones (pdmi-pdda-salaka) as 
twenty, the actual number. Suéruta collects them under tala, a special term used 
by him. His combined tala-kiirca-gulpha includes all the bones of the hand and 
foot excluding the anguli bones (phalanges). 

> Caraka uses the term pdni-pdda-salakadhisthdna, Yajfiavalkya, sthdna, and 
Susruta, kiirca. Caraka seems to count it as one bone. Karca means a network 
of (1) flesh (mdmsa), (2) sird, (3) sndyt, (4) bones (mamsa-sird-sndyu-asthi-jaléni). 
All these four kinds of network exist in the two joints of the hands and feet. 

* Hoernle remarks that in the Atharva-Veda asthtvat and jdnu are synony- 
mous; but the text, x. 2. 2, seems clearly to enumerate them separately, The 
asthivat is probably the patella bone. Caraka uses the terms jdnu and kapdltkd, 
probably for the knee-cap (patella) and the elbow pan (kapdltkd). Kapdlika 
means a small shallow basin, and this analogy suits the construction of the elbow 
pan. Suégruta uses the term kuirpara (elbow pan), not in the ordinary list of 
bones in Sartra, v. 19, but at the time of counting the marma in ibid, vi. 25. 

5 This seems to be different from asthivat (patella). 

® The tibia and the fibula in the leg. Carake, Bhela, Suéruta and Vagbhata I 
describe this organ rightly as consisting of two bones. The Atharva-Veda justly 
describes the figure made bv them as being a fourfold frame having its ends 
closely connected together (catustayam yujyate samhitantam). The corresponding 
two bones of the fore-arm (aratmt)—radius and uina—are correctly counted by 
Caraka. Curiously enough, SuSruta does not refer to them 1n the bone-list. The 
bahu is not enumerated in this connection. 

7 Caraka speaks of two bones in the pelvic cavity, viz. the os innominatum on 
both sides. Modern anatomists think that each os innominatum is composed 
of three different bones: ilium, the upper portion, ischium, the lower part, 
and the pubis, the portion joined to the other innominate bone. The ilium and 
ischium, however, though they are two bones in the body of an infant, become 
fused together as one bone in adult life, and from this point of view the counting 
of ilium and ischium as one bone is justifiable. In addition to these a separate 
bhagasthi is counted by Caraka. He probably considered (as Hoernle suggests) 
the sacrum and coccyx to be one bone which formed a part of the vertebral column. 
By bhagdsthi he probably meant the pubic bone; for Cakrapani, commenting 
upon bhagasthi, describes it as“ abhimukham kafi-sandhana-kdrakam tiryag-astht”’ 
(the cross bone which binds together the haunch bones in front). Suéruta, 
however, ccunts five bones: four in the guda, bhaga, nitamba and one in the trtka. 
Nitamba corresponds to the two Sroni-phalaka of Caraka, bhaga to the bhagdstin, 
or pubic bone, guda to the coccyx and trika to the triangular bone sacrum. 
Susruta’s main difference from Caraka is this, that, while the latter counts the 
sacrum and coccyx as one bone forming part of the vertebral column, the former 
considers them as two bones and as separate from the vertebral column. Vagbhata 
takes trika and guda as one bone, but separates it from the vertebral column. 

® Caraka, Sugruta and Vagbhata I count it correctly as one bone in each leg. 
Caraka calls it aru-nalaka. 
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(uras)' ; 12.the windpipe(grivah in the plural)? ; 13. the breast (stanau 
in the dual); 14. the shoulder-blade (kaphodau in the dual)*; 15. the 
shoulder-bones (skandhan in the plural)®; 16. the backbone (prstih 


1 Caraka counts fourteen bones in the breast. Indian anatomists counted 
cartilages as new bones (taruna asthi). There are altogether ten costal cartilages 
on either side of the sternum. But the eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages are 
attached to the seventh. So, if the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages 
are considered as a single bone, there are altogether seven bones on either side 
of the sternum. This gives us the total number of fourteen which Caraka counts. 
The sternum was not counted by Caraka separately. With him this was the 
result of the continuation of the costal cartilages attached to one another without 
a break. Suéruta and Vagbhata I curiously count eight bones in the breast, and 
this can hardly be accounted for. Hoernle’s fancied restoration of the ten of 
Susruta does not appear to be proved. Yajfiavalkya, however, counts seventeen, 
i.e. adds the sternum and the eighth costal cartilage on either side to Caraka’s 
fourteen bones, which included these three. Hoernle supposes that Yajiia- 
valkya’s number was the real reading in Susruta; but his argument is hardly 
convincing. 

? The windpipe is composed of four parts, viz. larynx, trachea, and two 
bronchi. It is again not a bone, but a cartilage; bur it is yet counted as a bone 
by the Indian anatomists, e.g. Caraka calls it ‘‘jatru’’ and Susruta “ kantha- 
nadi.”’ Hoernle has successfully shown that the word jatru was used in medical 
books as synonymous with windpipe or neck generally. Hoernle says that 
originally the word denoted cartilaginous portions of the neck and breast (the 
windpipe and the costal cartilages), as we read in the Satapatha-brahmana: 
“tasmGd imd ubhayatra parsavo baddhadh Mkasdsu ca jatrusu”’ (the ribs are 
fastened at either end, exteriorly to the thoracic vertebrae and interiorly to the 
costal cartilages—jatru). In medical works it means the cartilaginous portion 
of the neck, i.e. the windpipe (Caraka), and hence is applied either to the neck 
generally or to the sterno-clavicular articulation at the base of the neck (Sugruta). 
It is only as late as the sixth or seventh century A.D. that, owing to a misinter- 
pretation of the anatomical terms sandhi and amsa, it was made to mean clavicle. 
See Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. 168. 

® “ Pérsvayos catur-vimsatih pdrsvayos tavanti caiva sthdlakdm tavanti caiva 
sthdlakdrbuddni,” i.e. there are twenty-four bones in the pdrsva (ribs), twenty- 
four sthdlakas (sockets), and twenty-four sthdlakdrbudas (tubercles). Susruta 
speaks of there being thirty-six ribs on either side. A rib consists of a shaft 
and a head; “‘at the point of junction of these two parts there is a tubercle which 
articulates with the transverse process of corresponding vertebrae, and probably 
this tubercle is arbuda.”’ There are, no doubt, twenty-four ribs. The sthdlakas and 
arbudas cannot properly be counted as separate bones; but, even if they are 
counted, the total number ought to be 68 bones, as Hoernle points out, and nut 
72, since the two lowest have no tubercles. 

‘ Kaphoda probably means scapula or shoulder-blade. Caraka uses the 
word amsa-phalaka. Caraka uses two other terms, aksaka (collar-bone) and amsa, 
This word amsa seems to be a wrong reading, as Hoernle points out; for in 
reality there are only two bones, the scapula and the collar-bone. But could it 
not mean the acromion process of the scapula? Though SuSruta omits the 
shoulder-blade in the counting of bones in Saérira, v. (for this term is aksaka- 
samjfie), yet he distinctly names amsa-phalaka in Sdérira, vi. 27, and describes 
it as triangular (trika-sambaddhe) ; and this term has been erroneously interpreted 
as grivdyd amsa-dvayasya ca yah samyogas sa trikah by Dalhana The junction 
of the collar-bone with the neck cannot be called irtka. 

5 Caraka counts fifteen bones in the neck. According to modern anatomists 
there are, however, only seven. He probably counted the transverse processes 
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in the plural); 17. the collar-bones (amsau in the dual)?; 18. the 
brow (laléta); 19. the central facial bone (kakapika)*; 20. the pile 
of the jaw (hanu-citya)*; 21. the cranium with temples (kapalam)®. 


and got the number fourteen, to which he added the vertebrae as constituting 
one single bone. 

Suéruta counts nine bones. The seventh bone contains spinous and transverse 
processes and was probably therefore counted by him as three bones, which, 
together with the other six, made the total number nine. 

1 Caraka counts forty-three bones in the vertebral column (prstha-gatdsths), 
while the actual number is only twenty-six. Each bone consists of four parts, 
viz. the body, the spinous process, and the two transverse processes, and Caraka 
counts them all as four bones. Suéruta considers the body and the spinous 
process as one and the two transverse processes as two; thus for the four bones 
of Caraka, Susruta has three. In Caraka the body and the spinous process of 
the twelve thoracic vertebrae make the number twenty-four; the five lumbar 
vertebrae (body + spine + two transverses) make twenty. He adds to this the 
sacrum and the coccyx as one pelvic bone, thus making the number forty-five; 
with Suéruta we have twelve thoracic vertebrae, six lumbar vertebrae, twelve 
transverses, j.e. thirty bones. The word kikasa (A.V. 11. 33. 2) means the whole of 
the spinal column, anikya (A.V. 11. 33. 2) means the thoracic portion of the 
spine, and udara the abdominal portion. 

* Both Caraka and Suéruta call this aksaka and count it correctly as two 
bones, Cakrap&ni describes it as “ aksa-vivaksakau jatru-sandheh kilakau”’ (they 
are called aksaka because they are like two beams—the fastening-pegs of the 
junction of the neck-bones). 

Suéruta further speaks of amsa-pttha (the glenoid cavity into which the head 
of the humerus is inserted) as a samudga (casket) bone. The joint of each of the 
anal bones, the pubic bone and the hip bone (mtamba) is also described by him 
as a samudga. This is the “acetabulum, or cotyloid cavity, in which the head 
ot the femur, is lodged” (Susruta, Sdrira, v. 27, amsa-pitha-guda-bhaga-nitambesu 
samudgah). 

* Laldja is probably the two superviliary ridges at the eye-brow and kakdpikd 
the lower portion, comprising the body of the superior maxillary together with 
the molar and nasal bones. Caraka counts the two molar (ganda-kaja), the two 
nasal, and the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brows as forming one continuous 
bone (ekdsthi ndsikd-ganda-kitta-laldtam). 

* According to Caraka, the lower jaw only is counted as a separate bone 
(ekam hanv-asthi), and the two attachments are counted as two bones (dve 
hanu-mila-bandhane). SuSruta, however, counts the upper and the lower jaws as 
two bones (Aanvor dve). Though actually each of these bones consists of two 
bones, they are so fused together that they may be considered as one, as was 
done by Sugruta. Caraka did not count the upper jaw, so he counted the sockets 
of the teeth (dantoliikhala) and the hard palate (td/usaka). Suéruta’s counting of 
the upper hanu did not include the palatine process; so he also counts the tdlu 
(ekam tdluni). 

5 Sankha is the term denoting the temples, of which both Caraka and 
Susruta count two. Caraka counw four cranial bones (catudri Srah-kapdlani) and 
Suéruta six (frasi saf). The brain-case consists of eanght bones. Of these two are 
inside and hence not open to view from outside. So there are only six bones 
which are externally visible. Of these the temporal bones have already been 
counted as sartkha, thus leaving a remainder of four bones. Susruta divides the 
frontal, parietal and occipital bones into two halves and considers them as 
separate bones, and he thus gets the number six. Both the frontal and occipital 
are really each composed of two bones, which become fused in later life. 

Though the author has often differed from Dr Hoernle, yet he is highly in- 
debted to his scholarly explanations and criticisms in writing out this particular 
section of this chapter. 
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Organs in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 


We have no proofs through which we could assert that the writer 
of the Atharva-Veda verse knew the number of the different bones 
to which he refers ; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones could have been possible without a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forms of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in a state of decay is more than can be decided. Many of the organs 
are also mentioned, such as the heart (hrdaya), the lungs (Rloma)', 
the gall-bladder (haliksna)?, the kidneys (matsnabhyam), the liver 
(yakna), the spleen (plihan), the stomach and the smaller intestine 
(antrebhyah), the rectum and the portion above it (gudabhyah), the 


1 Caraka counts k/oma as an organ near the heart, but he does not count 
pupphusa. In another place (Cikitsd, xvir. 34) he speaks of kloma as one of the 
organs connected with hiccough (hrdayam kloma kantham <a talukam ca samasnita 
mrdvut sa ksudra-hikveti nrndm sddhyad prakirtita). Cakrapini describes it as 
pipdsd-sthana (seat of thirst). But, whatever that may be, since Caraka considers 
its importance in connection with hiccough, and, since he does not mention 
pupphusa (lungs—Mahd-vyutpatti, 100), kloma must mean with him the one 
organ of the two lungs. SuSruta speaks of pupphusa as being on the left side 
and kloma as being on the right. Since the two lungs vary in size, it is quite 
possible that Suésruta called the left lung pupphusa and the right one kloma. 
Vagbhata I follows Sugruta. The Atharva-Veda, Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata 
and other authorities use the word in the singular, but in Brhad-dranyaka, 1. the 
word kloma is used in the plural number; and Sankara, in commenting on this, 
says that, though it is one organ, it is always used in the plural (mtya-bahu-va- 
candnta). This, however, is evidently erroneous, as all the authorities use the 
word in the singular. His description of it as being located on the left of the 
heart (yakre ca klomdnas ca hydayasyddhastad daksinottarau mdmsa-khandau, Br. 
I. 1, commentary of Sankara) is against the verdict of Suéruta, who places it on 
the same side of the heart as the liver. The Bhadva-prakdga describes it as the root 
of the veins, where water is borne or secreted. That kloma was an organ which 
formed a member of the system of respiratory organs 1s further proved by its 
being often associated with the other organs of the neighbourhood, such as the 
throat (kanjha) and the root of the palate (ta/u-mala). Thus Caraka says, “‘ udaka- 
vahdndm srotasdm tdlu-mtilam kloma ca... . fihva-talv-ostha-kantha-kloma-sogsam 
...drgpud”’ (Vimana, Vv. 10). Sarngadhara, 1. Vv. 45, however, describes it as a gland 
of watery secretions near the liver (jala-vdht-sirad-milam trsnd-tchddanakam 
tilam). 

* This word does not occur in the medical literature. Sayana describes it as 
““etat-samjfiakat tat-sambandhdt mdmsa-pinda-visesat."’ This, however, is quite 
useless for identification. Weber thinks that it may mean “gall” (Indische 
Studien, 13, 206). Macdonell considers it to be “some particular intestine” 
(Vedic Index, vol. 11, p. 500). 

* Sayana paraphrases matsndbhydm as urkyabhyam. Caraka’s reading is 
vukka. S&yana gives an alternative explanation: ‘“ matsndbhyam ubhaya-parsva- 
sambandhdbhyam urkydbhyam tat-samipa-stha-pittdadhdra-patrabhyam.” If this 
explanation is accepted, then matsnd would mean the two sacs of pitta (bile) near 
the kidneys. The two matsnds in this explanation would probably be the gall 
bladder and the pancreas, which latter, on account of its secretions, was probably 
considered as another pittddhdra. 
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larger intestine (vanisthu, explained by Sayana as sthavirantra), the 
abdomen (udara), the colon (p/asi)', the umbilicus (nabhi), the 
marrow (majjabhyah), the veins (snavabhyah) and the arteries 
(dhamanibhyah)*. Thus we see that almost all the important organs 
reported in the later Atreya~Caraka school or the Sugruta school 
were known to the composers of the Atharvanic hymns’, 

Bolling raises the point whether the Atharva-Veda people knew 
the difference between the sird and the dhamant, and says, “The 
apparent distinction between veins and arteries in 1. 17. 3 is offset 
by the occurrence of the same words in vit. 35. 2 with the more 
general sense of ‘internal canals’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc._— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with regard to such 
subjects*.”” But this is not correct; for there is nothing in 1. 17. 3 
which suggests a knowledge of the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modern sense of the terms, such as is not found in 
Vil. 35. 2. The sékta 1. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn was to be uttered. In 1.17 1 it is said, ‘Those hiras 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which are constantly flowing should remain dispirited, like 
daughters withvut a brother®.” Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, I. 17. 2, says that it is a praycr to dhamanis. This verse runs 
as follows: “‘Thou (Sayana says ‘thou sira’) uf the lower part, 
remain (i.e. ‘cease from letting out blood,’ as Sayana says) so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou of the middle part, so thou 


} Plag:is paraphrased by Sayana as ‘‘ bahu-cchidrdn mala-patrdat” (the vessel 
of the excreta with many holes). These holes are probably the ortfices of the 
glands inside the colon (mala-pdtra) The Satapatha-brahmana, x11 9 1. 3 
enumerates all these organs as being sacred to certain gods and sacrificral 
instruments—hydayam evdsyaindrah purodasah, yakrt sduitrah, klomad varunah, 
matsne evdsydsvattham ca pdtram audumbaram ca pittam natyagrodham antran 
sthalyah gudda updsayam syena-patre plthasandi nabhth kumbho vamsthuh plasih 
Satdtrnnd tad yat sa bahudha vitrnna bhavati tasmat pldsiy bahudha utkrttah. 
Vastt, or bladder, 1s regarded a> the place where the urine collects (A V 1 3 6). 

2 Sayana says that suva meatis here the smaller sds and dhamani the thicker 
ones (the arteries)—sitksmah sirah sndva-sabdena ucyante dhamant-sabdena 
sthilah (A.V. 11. 33) 

3 AV. x 9 shows that probably dissection of animals was also practised 
Most of the organs of a cow are mentioned Along with the organs of human 
beings mentioned above two other organs are mentioned, viz the pericardium 
(purltat) and the bronchial tubes (saha-kanthikd) A.V.x 9 15 

« Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethws, “ Diseases and medicine Vedic " 

8 Sayana paraphrases /urd as gird and describes 1t as a canal (nddi) for carrying 
blood (rajo-vahana-nddyah), and the epithet ‘‘lohtta-vdsasal"’ as e.ther “ wearing 
red garment” or “red,” or “the receptacle of blood ” (rudhtrasya nvvdsa-bhiitah). 
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small, so thou the big dhamani!.”’ In the third verse both the 
hiras and dhamanis are mentioned. ‘These in the middle were 
formerly (letting out blood) among a hundred dhamanis and 
thousands of hiras (and after that) all the other (nadis) we-e playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood)?.” Hymn 
VII. 35 is for stopping the issue of a woman who is an enemy. The 
third verse says, ‘‘I close with a stone the apertures of z hundred 
hirds and a thousand dhamanis.”” Sayana, in explaining this verse, 
says that the firas are fine nadis inside the ovary (garbha- 
dharanartham antar-avasthitah siiksma ya nadyah) and the dhamanis 
the thicker z@dis round the ovary for keeping it steady (garbha- 
fayasya avastambhika bahya sthila ya nadyah). The only point of 
difference between this verse and those of 1. 17 is that here siras 
are said to be a hundred and dhamanis a thousand, whereas in the 
latter, the dhamanis were said to be a hundred and the siras a 
thousand. But, if Sayana’s interpretation is accepted, the dhamanis 
still appear as the bigger channels and the Siras as the finer ones. 
Nadi seems to have been the general name of channels. But 
nowhere in the Atharva-Veda is there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modern sense 
of the terms was known at the time. In A.V. 1. 3. 6 we hear of two 
nadis called gavinyau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder’. The gods of the eight quarters and other gods are 
said to have produced the foetus and, together with the god of de- 
livery (Siisa), facilitated birth by loosening the bonds of the womb‘, 

1 The previous verse referred to sirds as letting out blood, whereas this verse 
refers to dhamanis as performing the same function. Siayana also freely para- 
phrases dhamani as Sird (maht mahati sthilatara dhamanih sira tisthdd it tisthaty 
eva, anena prayogena niurtta-rudhira-srdvd avatisthatdm). 

? Here both the dhamam and the hird are enumerated. Sayana here says 
that dhamanis are the important nadis in the heart (Ardaya-gatdndm pradhdna- 
nddindm), and fhirds or sirds are branch nddis (sirdndm sdkhd-nddindm). The 
number of dhamanis, as here given, is a hundred and thus almosi agrees with 
the number of mddis in the heart given in the Katha Upanisad, v1. 16 (satam 
caiké ca hydayasya nddyah). 

The Prasna Upanisad, 111. 6 also speaks of a hundred nddis, of which there 
are thousands of branches. 

* antrebhyo vinirgatasya miltrasya miltrdsaya-prdpu-sddhane pdrsva-dvaya- 
sthe nddyau gavinyau ity ucyete. Siyana’s Bhdsya. In 1. 11. 5 two nddis called 
gavinikd are referred to and are described by Sayana as being the two 
nddis on the two sides of the vagina controlling delivery (gavinike yoneh 
parsva-vartinyau mirgamana-pratibandhike nddyau—Sayana). In one passage 
(A.V. 1. 12. 7) eight dhamanis called manya are mentioned, and Sayana says 
that they are near the neck. A nddi called sikatdvat, on which strangury 


depends, is mentioned in A.V. 1. 17. 4. 
* Another goddess of delivery, Sigfni, is also invoked. 
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The term jar@yu is used in the sense of placenta, which is said to 
have no intimate connection with the flesh and marrow, so that 
when it falls down it is eaten by the dogs and the body is in no 
way hurt. A reference is found to a first aid to delivery in ex- 
panding the sides of the vagina and pressing the two gavinika 
nddis!, The snavas (tendons) are also mentioned along with dha- 
manis, and Sayana explains them as finer siras (Suksmah Sirah 
snava-Sabdena ucyante). The division of dhamanis, siras and snavas 
thus seems to have been based on their relative fineness: the 
thicker channels (nddis) were called dhamanis, the finer ones were 
called sirds and the still finer ones sn@vas. Their general functions 
were considered more or less the same, though these probably 
differed according to the place in the body where they were 
situated and the organs with which they were associated. It 
seems to have been recognized that there was a general flow of 
the liquid elements of the body. This probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas, as we get it in the Caraka-samhita, and which will 
be dealt with later on. Thus A.V. x. 2. 11 says, “‘ who stored in him 
floods turned in all directions moving diverse and formed to flow 
in rivers, quick (tivra), rosy (arund), red (lohini), and copper dark 
(t@mra-dhiimra), running all ways in a man upward and down- 
ward?” ‘his clearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body. The semeu, again, is conceived as the thread 
of life which is being spun out®. The intimate relation between the 
heart and the brain seems to have been dimly apprehended. Thus 
it is said, ‘‘together with his needle hath Atharvan sewn his head 
and heart®.” The theory of the va@yus, which we find in all later 
literature, is alluded to, and the prana, apana, vyadna and samana 
are mentioned‘. It is however difficult to guess what these prana, 
apana, etc. exactly meant. In another passage of the Atharva- 
Veda we hear of nine pranas (nava pranan navabhih sammimite), 
and in another seven pranas are mentioned>. In another passage 


1 of te bhinadmi vi yonim vi gavinike, A.V.1. 11. 5. 

3 Ko asmin reto syadadhdt tantur Gtayatdm iti (Who put the semen in him, 
saying, Let the thread of life be spun out? A.V. x. 2. 17). 

8 Mirdhanam asya samsitvydtharvd hrdayam ca yat (A.V. x. 2. 26). See 
also Griffith’s translarions. 

* Ko asmin prdnam avayat ko apdnam vydnam u samdnam asmin ko deve ’dht 
Sisrdya ptiruse (Who has woven prana, apdna, vydna and samdéna into him and 
which deity is controlling him? A.V. x. 2. 13). 

5 Sapta prdndn astau manyas (or majjfias) tams te urscdmi brahmand (A.V. u. 
12. 7). The Tatttirtya-bradhmana, 1. 2. 3. 3 refers to seven prdnas, sapta vai 
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we hear of a lotus with nine gates (nava-dvéram) and covered 
with the three gunas!. This is « very familiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doors of the senses, 
and the comparison of the heart with a lotus is also very common. 
But one of the most interesting points about the passage is that 
it seems to be a direct reference to the guna theory, which re- 
ceived its elaborate exposition at the hands of the later Samkhya 
writers: it is probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
we have stated above, the real functions of the prana, etc. were 
not properly understood; prana was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to be beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Brahmanas and the Ksattriyas, truth and false- 
hood, the past and the future’. A prayer 1s made to prana and 
apana for protection from death (pranapanau mrtyor ma patam 
svaha)®. In A.V. 11. 6. 8 manas and citta are separately mentioned 
and Sayana explains manas as meaning antahkarana, or inner 
organ, and citta as a particular state of the manas (mano-vrtti- 
visesena), as thought‘. Here also the heart is the seat of conscious- 
ness. Thus in a prayer in iI. 26. 6 it is said, “‘O Mitra and Varuna, 
take away the thinking power (citta) from the heart (Art) of this 
woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control5.” The ojas with which we are familiar in later medical 
works of Caraka and others is mentioned in A.V. 1. 18, where 


Sirsanyah prayadh. Again a reference to the seven senses is found in A.V. x. 2. 6: 
kah sapta khani vitatarda Sirsami. In A.V. xv. 15. 16. 17 seven kinds of prana, 
apdna and vydna are described. These seem to serve cosmic functions. The 
seven prdnas are agm, dditya, candramah, pavamdna, dpah, pasavah and prajah. 
The seven apdnas are paurnamds!, astaka, amavasya, sraddhd, diksd, yajfia and 
daksina. ‘The seven kinds of vydra are bhimi, antariksam, dyauh, naksatram, 
rtavah, drtavdh and samvatsarah. 

7 pundarikam nava-duaram tribhir guneblir avrtam 

tasmin yad yaksam Gtmanvat tad vai Bruhma-vido viduh. 
(Those who know Brahman know that being to be the self which resides in the 
lotus flower of nine gates covered by the three gunas. A.V. x, 8. 43.) The nddis 
:da, pingala and susumnda, which figure so much in the later Tantric works, do 
net appear in the Atharva-Veda. No reference to prdjiydma appears in the 
Atharva-Veda. 

7 AV... 15. 

3 Ibid. 11. 16, 1, Prana and apana are asked in another passage to enter a 
man as bulls enter a cow-shed, Sdyana calls prana, apdna “ sariras-dhdaraka” 
(A.V..311. 4, 5). They are also asked not to Jeave the body, but to bear the limbs 
till old age (111. 11. 6). 

{ Manas and citta are also separately counted in A.V. 111. 6. 8. 

* The word cttrinah is sometimes used to mean men of the same ways of 
thinking (citfinah samana-citta-yuktah—Sayana. A.V. 111. 13. 5). 
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Agni is described as being ojas and is asked to give ojas to the 
worshipper!. 


Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Veda. 


As we have said above, there is evidence to show that even at 
the time of the Atharva-Veda the practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men had already been going on. Thus the 
Verse II. g. 3, as explained by Sayana, says that there were hundreds 
of medical practitioners (Satam hy asya bhisajah) and thousands of 
herbs (sahasram uta virudhah), but what can be done by these can 
be effected by binding an amulet with the particular charm of this 
verse*, Again (II. 9. 5), the Atharvan who binds the amulet is 
described as the best of all good doctors (subhisaktama). In v1. 68. 2 
Prajapati, who appears in the Atreya~Caraka school as the original 
teacher of Ayur-veda and who learnt the science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy for the attainment of long 
life’. In the Kausika-sitra a disease is called lifgi, i.e. that which 
has the symptoms (/iga), and medicine (bhaisajya) as that which 
destroys it (upatapa). Darila remarks that this upatapa-karma 
refers not only to the disease, but also to the symptoms, i.e. a 
bhaisajya is that which destroys the disease and its symptoms‘. In 
the Atharva-Veda itself only a few medicines are mentioned, such 
as jangida (xIX. 34 and 35), gulgulu (x1x. 38), Rkustha (x1x. 39) and 
Sata-vara (x1x. 36), and these are all to be used as amulets for pro- 
tection not only from certain diseases, but also from the witchcraft 
(krtya) of enemies. The effect of these herbs was of the same 
miraculous nature as that of mere charms or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

1 Ojo’ sy ojo me dah sudha (A.V. 1. xviii. 1). Sdyana, in explaining ojah, 
says, “‘ ojah sartra-sthiti-kdranam astamo dhdétuh.”” He quotes a passage as being 
spoken by the teachers (dcdryath): “‘ ksetrajfiasya tad ajas tu kevaldsraya tsyate 
yathd snehah pradtpasya yathabhrum asani-tvisah”’ (Just as the lamp depends on 
the oil and the lightning on the clouds so the ojah depends on the kghetra-jfia 
(self) alone). 

: Satam yd bhesajdni te sahasram samgatani ca 
Srestham dsradva-bhesajam vasistham roga-ndsanam. . 

(Oh sick person! you may have applied hundreds or thousands of medicinal 
herbs ; but this charm is the best specific for stopping hemorrhage. A.V. v1. 45. 2.) 
Here also, as in 11. 9. 3, the utterance of the charm is considered to be more 
efficacious than the application of other herbs and medicines. Water was often 
applied for washing the sores (v1. 57. 2). 

3 Ctkitsatu Praydpatir dirghdyutvdya caksase (v1. 68. 2). 

* Darila’s comment on the Kausika-sittra, 25. 2. 
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in the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hymns which appear as pure charms the Kaustka- 
siitra directs the application of various medicines either internally 
or as amulets. The praise of Atharvan as physician par excellence 
and of the charms as being superior to all other medicines pre- 
scribed by other physicians seems to indicate a period when most 
of these Atharvanic charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing with the practice of ordinary physicians with 
the medicinal herbs. The period of the Kaustka-siltra was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and they were being administered alonz with the 
usuai Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage of recon- 
ciliation between the drug system and the charm system. The 
special hymns dedicated to the praise of certain herbs, such as 
jangida, kustha, etc., show that the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculous lines in which the 
charms operated. On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the influence of the Atharva-Veda and came to regard it 
as the source of their earliest authority. Even the later medica! 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
operating in a supernatural and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, v1. 1. 39 directs that the herbs should be plucked according 
to the proper rites (yatha-vidht), and Cakrapani explains this by 
saying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed (marigala-devatarcanadi-pirvakam); in vI. 1. 77 a 
compound of herbs is advised, which, along with many other 
virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
(adrsyo bhiitanam bhavatt); miraculous powers are ascribed to the 
fruit Gmalaka (Emblic Myrobalan), such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year, drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gayatri verse, 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Pausa (January), Magha (February), or Phalguna (March), after 
fasting for three days, he should enter an Gmalaka garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat (japan) the name of Brahman till the dmalaka attains im- 
mortalizing virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides in 
the dmalaka ; and, if he should eat those amalakas, then the goddess 
Sri, the incarnation of the Vedas, appears in person to him (svayam 
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casyopatisthanti Srir vedavakya-ritpini, v1. 3. 6). In vt. 1. 80 it is 
said that the rasayana medicines not only procure long life, but, if 
they are taken in accordance with proper rites (yathd-vidht), a man 
attains the immortal Brahman. Again in vi. 1.3 the word prayas- 
citta (purificatory penance) is considered to have the same meaning 
as ausadha or bhesaja. 'The word bhesaja in the Atharva-Veda 
meant a charm or an amulet which could remove diseases and 
their symptoms, and though in later medical literature the 
word is more commonly used to denote herbs and minerals, 
either simple or compounded, the older meaning was not aban- 
doned!. The system of simple herbs or minerals, which existed 
independently of the Atharva-Veda, became thus intimately con- 
nected with the system of charm specifics of the Atharva-Veda; 
whatever antagonism may have before existed between the two 
systems vanished, and Ayur-veda came to be treated as a part of 
the Atharva-Veda*. Prajapati and Indra, the mythical physicians 
of the Atharva-Veda, came to be regarded in the Atreya-Caraka 
school as the earliest teachers of Ayur-veda’. 

Bloomfield arranges the contents of the Atharva-Veda in 
fourteen classes: 1. Charms to cure diseases and possession by 
demons (bhaisajyani) ; 2. Prayers for long life and health (4yusyant) ; 
3. Imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies (abhicari- 


1 The A.V. terms are bhesajam (remedy), bhesajt (the herbs), and bhesajth 
(waters). The term bhaisajya appears only in the Kausika and other siltras and 
Brahmanas. Bloomfield says that the existence of such charms and practices 
is guaranteed moreover at least as early as the Indo-Iranian (Aryan) period by 
the stems dbaesaza and baesazya (mazithra baesaza and baesazya; haoma haesazya), 
and by the pre-eminent position of water and plants in all prayers for health 
and long life. Adalbert Kuhn has pointed out some interesting and striking re- 
semblances between Teutonic and Vedic medical charms, especially in connection 
with cures for worms and fractures. These may perhaps be mere anthropological 
coincidences, due to the similar mental endowment of the two peoples. But it 
is no less likely that some of these folk-notions had crystallized in prehistoric times, 
and that these parallels reflect the continuation of a crude Indo-European folk- 
lore that had survived among the Teutons and Hindus. See Bloomfield’s The 
Atharva-Veda and Gopatha-Bradhmana, p. 58, and Kuhn’s Zettschrift fiir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung, X11. pp. 49~74 and 113-157. 

2 The Atharva-Veda itself speaks (x1X. 34. 7) of herbs which were current in 
ancient times and medicines which were new, and praises the herb jarigida as 
being better than them all—na tud piirva osadhayo na tud taranti yd navah. 

3 A.V. vi. 68. 2—Cikttsatu prajapatir dirghdyutvaya caksase ; ibid. xx. 35. 1— 
Indrasya ndma grhnanto rsayah jangidam dadan (The rsis gave jangida, uttering 
the name of Indra). This line probably suggested the story in the Caraka-samhitd, 
that Indra first instructed the zsts in Ayur-veda. See tbid. x1. vill. 23—yan 
matali rathakritam amrtam veda bhesajam tad indro apsu prdvesayat tad &po datta 
bhesajam. The immortalizing medicine which Matali (the charioteer of Indra) 
bought by selling the chariot was thrown into the waters by Indra, the master of 
the chariot. Rivers, give us back that medicine! 
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kani and krtya-pratiharanani); 4. Charms pertaining to women 
(stri-karmani); 5. Charms to secure harmony, influence in the 
assembly, and the like (saumanasyani); 6. Charms pertaining to 
royalty (7aja-karmani); 7. Prayers and imprecations in the interest 
of Brahmins; 8. Charms to secure property and freedom from 
danger (paustikani); 9. Charms in expiation of sin and defilement 
(prayascittani); 10. Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns; 11. Ritual- 
istic and general hymns; 12. The books dealing with individual 
themes (books 13-18); 13. The twentieth book; 14. The Auntapa 
hymns!; of these we have here to deal briefly with 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9, 
more or less in the order in which they appear in the Atharva-Veda. 
A.V. 1. 2 is a charm against fever (jvara), diarrhoea (atisara), 
diabetes (at¢miitra), glandular sores (n@di-vrana); a string made of 
mufija grass is to be tied, the mud from a field or ant-hill is to be 
drunk, clarified butter is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
and penis and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. The disease asrava, 
mentioned in this hymn, is explained by Sayana as meaniag diabetes 
(mitratisdra)?, 1.3 is a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
(miitra-purisa-nirodha). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
patient is to be made to drink either earth from a rat’s hole 
(mistha-mrttika), a pitika plant, curd, or saw-dust from old wood, 
or he is to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow; a tine 
iron needle was to be passed through the urinal canal. This is 
probably the earliest stage of what developed in later times as 
the vasti-kriya®, 1. 7 and 1. 8 are charms for driving away evil 
Spirits, yatudhanas and kimidins, when a man is possessed by them. 
1. 10 is a charm for dropsy (jalodara): a jugful of water con- 
taining grass, etc. is to be sprinkled over the body of the patient. 
I. 11 is a charm for securing easy delivery. I. 12 is a charm for 
all diseases arising from disturbance of vata, pitta and slesman— 
fat, honey and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Head- 
disease (Sirsakti) and cough (asa) are specially mentioned. 1. 17 


1 Mr Bloomfield’s The Atharva-Veda and Gopatha-Braéhmana, p. 57. 

2 Bloomfield says that dsra@va means atisdra or diarrhoea (ibid. p. 59). The 
same physical applications for the same diseases are directed in A.V. 11. 3. 
Asréva denotes any disease which is associated with any kind of diseased ejection. 
Thus in 11. 3. 2 Sayana says that dsrdva means atisdrdtimiltra-ndgt-vranddayah, 

2 Pra te bhinadmi mehanam vartram vesantyd iva evd te miltram mucyatém 
bahir bal itt sarvakam (I open your urinal path like a canal through which the 
waters rush, So may the urine come out with a whizzing sound—A.V. 1. 3. 7). 
All the verses of the hymn ask the urine to come out with a whizzing sound. 
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is a charm for stopping blood from an injury of the veins or 
arteries or for stopping too much hemorrhage of women. In the 
case of injuries a handful of street-dust is to be thrown on the 
place of injury or a bandage is to be tied with sticky mud?. 1. 22 
is a charm against heart-disease and jaundice—hairs of a red cow 
are to be drunk with water and a piece of a red cow’s skin is to 
be tied as an amulet. It is prayed that the red colour of the sun 
and the red cow may come to the patient’s body and the yellow 
colour due to jaundice may go to birds of yellow colour. 1. 23, 
which mentions kilasa or kustha (white leprosy) of the bone, flesh 
and skin and the disease by which hairs are turned grey (palita), 
is a charm against these?. The white parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow-dung, bhriga-raja, haridra indravaruni 
and nilka until they appear red. The black medicines applied 
are asked to turn the white parts black. 1. 25 is a charm against 
takman, or fever—the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in which a red-hot iron axe has been immersed. The descrip- 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
(Sita) and a burning sensation (Soci). Three types of this fever 
are described: that which came the next day (anyedyuh), the 
second day (ubhayedyuh), or the third day (trtiyaka)*. It was also 
associated with yellow, probably because it produced jaundice. 
H. g and 1o are charms against hereditary (ksetriya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspepsia, etc.4 Amulets of arjuna wood, barley, sesamum 
and its flower had also to be tied when the charm was uttered®. 
II. 31 is a charm against various diseases due to worms. The priest, 
when uttering this charm, should hold street-dust in his left hand 
and press it with his right hand and throw it on the patient. There 
are visible and invisible worms; some of them are called algandu 
and others Saluna; they are generated in the intestines, head and 

1 :v. 12 is also a charm for the same purpose. 

2 VI. 135-137 is also a charm for strengthening the roots of the hair. Kdka- 
mdci with bhyrnga-rdja has to be drunk. 

7 Namah Staya takmane namo rurdya socise krnomi 

yo anyedyur ubhayedyur abhyeti trttyakadya namo astu takmane. 

See also A.V. vit. 123. 10, where the third-day fever, fourth-day fever and 
irregular fevers are referred to. 

The word ksetrtya has been irregularly derived in Panini’s rule, v. 2. 92 
(kgetriyac paraksetre cikitsyah). Commentaries like the Kasika and the Pada- 
mafjart suggest one of its meanings to be “curable in the body of another 
birth” (janmdntara-éarire cikitsyah), that is, incurable. I, however, prefer the 
meaning “‘ hereditary,” as given by Sayana in his commentary on A.V. II. 10. 1, 


as being more fitting and reasonable. 
5 Yaksman is also counted as a ksetrtya disease (11. 10. 6). 
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heels; they go about through the body hy diverse ways and cannot 
be killed even with various kinds of herbs. 'They sometimes reside 
in the hills and forests and in herbs and animals, and they enter 
into our system through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink}. 11. 33 is a charm for removing yaksman 
_ from all parts of the body. 111. 7. 1 is a charm for removing all 
hereditary (ksetriya) diseases; the horn of a deer is to be used as 
an amulet. 1.11 is a charm against phthisis (raja-yaksman)— 
particularly when it is generated by too much sex-indulgence; the 
patient is to eat rotten fish. Iv. 4 is a charm for attaining virility— 
the roots of the kapittha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the charm is uttered. Iv. 6 and 7 are charms against vegctable 
poisoning—the essence of the krmuka tree is to be drunk. v. 4 isa 
charm against fever (takman) and phthisis; the patient is to take the 
herb kustha with butter when the charm is uttered’, v, 11 is a 
charm against fever4. v. 23 is a charm against worms—the patient 
is given the juice of the twenty kinds of roots®. vr. 15 is a charm 
for eye-diseases; the patient has to take various kinds af vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard plant®. vi. 20 is a 
charm against bilious fever (susmino jvarasya) ; it is said to produce 
a great burning sensation, delirium and jaundice. ViI.21 isa charm 
for increasing the hair—the hair is to be sprinkled with a decoction 
of various herbs. vi. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsy 
and jaundice. vi. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck (ganda-mala)’. v1.85 is a charm against consumption 
(rajay-aksman) ; v1. go for colic pain (siila)®; v1. 105 for cough and 
lar 31.5. I have adopted Sayana’s interpretation. 

"vn, 78 is also a charm for inflammation of the neck (ganda-mdla) and 
phthisis (yaksma). 

® Kustha was believed to be good for the head and the eyes (v. 4. 10). 

“ Gandhira Mahavrsa, Mufijavan, and particularly Balhtka (Balkh), were 
regarded as the home of fever; so also the country of Anga and Magacha. It 
was accompanied by cold (stta) and shivering (rfirah). It was often attended with 
cough (kdsa) and consumption (valdsa). It attacked sometimes on the third or 
fourth day, in summer or in autumn (sdrada), or continued all through the year. 

5 This is one of the few cases where a large number of roots were com- 
pounded together and used as medicine along with the charms, 

* Some of the other plants are alasdld, silatjald, ntlagalasala, 

7 Also vir. 78, where apactt appears as a name for the inflammation of the 
neck (gala-ganda). ‘Three different types of the disease are described. Apacit is 
at first harmless, but when it grows, it continues more to secrete its discharges, 
like boils on the joints. These boils grow on the neck, the back, the thigh-joint 
and the anus. See further v1. 83, where conch-shell is to be rubbed and applied. 
vilI. 83 is also a charm for it. Blood had to be sucked off the inflamed parts 


by a leech or an iguana (grha-godhika). 
® A piece of iron is to be tied as an amulet. 
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other such diseases due to phlegm (slesmd); v1. 109 for diseases of 
the rheumatic type (vata-vyadhi). vi. 127 is a charm for abscess 
(vidradha), phlegmatic diseases (valasa) and erysipelatous inflam- 
mation (visarpa). Various kinds of visarpa in different parts of the 
body are referred to. Heart-disease and phthisis are also men- 
tioned®, There are said to be a hundred kinds of death (mrtyu) 
(A.V. vir. 5. 7), which are explained by Sayana as meaning 
diseases such as fever, head-disease, etc. Several diseases are men- 
tioned in 1x. 18—first the diseases of the head, sirsakti, sirsamaya, 
karna-siila and vtsalpaka, by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouth, then fever proceeding from head 
troubles with shivering and cracking sensations in the limbs. 
Takman, the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described. Then comes 
consumption ; then come valasa, kahabaha of the abdomen, diseases 
of kloma, the abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines. the visalpa, vidradha, wind-diseases 
(vatikara), alajt and diseases of the leg, knee, pelvis, veins and head. 

Bolling, in his article on diseases and medicine (Vedic) in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,makes the following remark con- 
cerning the theory of the origin of diseases. ‘‘ To be noted however 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of the body 
of three elements, bile, phlegm and wind, does not appear in early 
Atharvan texts. Vati-krta-nasani of v1. 44. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not destructive of (diseases) pro- 
duced by the wind in the body (vati-krta-nasani), but destructive 
of that which has been made into wind. Evidently, from its asso- 
ciation with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the intestines.” This 
does not seem to me to be correct. The phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning; Sayana takes it as being composed 
of two words, vati (healer by aeration) and krta-nasani (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease). But, however 
that may be, there are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems to have missed. Thus in I. 12. 3 diseases are divided into 
three classes, viz. those produced by water, by wind, and those 
which are dry—-yo abhraja vataja yas ca susmah*. The phlegm of 
the later medical writers was also considered watery, and the word 

1 Pippalt is also to be taken along with the utterance of the charm. It is 
regarded as the medicine for all attacked by the diseases of the wind (vdf- 
krtasya bhesajim). It is also said to cure madness (ksiptasya bhesajtm). 


® Cipudru is a medicine for valdsa. Cipudrur abhicakganam (v1. 127. 2). 
® Compare also vdfikdrasya (Ix. 13. 20). 
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abhraja probably suggests the origin of the theory of phlegm, 
as being one of the upholders and destroyers of the body. The 
word vataja means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is regarded as 
a form of fire, is very well described here as fusma, or dry. Again 
in VI. 109 we have pippali as vati-krtasya bhesajim. ‘The context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
pippali are those which are considered as being produced by wind 
in later literature; for ‘“‘madness” (Rsipta) is mentioned as a 
vati-krta disease. The word susma comes from the root ‘‘ sus,” to 
dry up, and in slightly modified forms is used to mean a “drying 
up,” “‘burning,” “strength,” and ‘‘fiery.”” In one place at least 
it is used to describe the extremely burning sensation of delirious 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fire. My own 
conclusion therefore is that at least some Atharvanic people had 
thought of a threefold classification of all diseases, viz. those pro- 
duced by wind, those by water, and those by fire, or those which 
are dry and burning. This corresponds to the later classification 
of all diseases as being due to the three dosas, wind (vayu), phlegm 
(kapha or slesma) and bile (pitta). Apart from the ordinary discases, 
many were the cases of possession by demons and evil spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
are Yatudhana, Kimidin, Pisaca, Pisaci, Amiva, Dvayavin, Raksah, 
Magundi, Alimsa, Vatsapa, Palala, Anupalala, Sarku, Koka, 
Malimluca, Palijaka, Vavrivasas, Asresa, Rksagriva, Pramilin, 
Durnama, Sunama, Kuksila, Kusila, Kakubha, Srima, Araya, 
Karuma, Khalaja, Sakadhiimaja, Urunda, Matmata, Kumbhamuska, 
Sayaka, Nagnaka, Tangalva, Pavinasa, Gandharva, Brahmagraha, 
etc.2, Some of the diseases with their troublous symptoms 
were (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to- 
gether were described as being related as brothers and sisters. 
Diseases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 

1 vi. 20. 4. For other references where the word susma occurs in more or 
hess modified forms see I. 12. 3, III. 9. 3, 1V. 4. 3, 1V.4. 4, V.2.4,V. 20. 2, VI. 65. 1, 
VI. 73. 2, IX. 1. 10, 20, IX. 4. 22, etc. 

® See 1. 28. 35, Uf. 9, 1. 14, Vilt. 6. The last passage contains a good descrip- 
tion of some of these beings. There were some good spirits which fought with 
evil ones and favoured men, such as Pinga, who preserved the babe at birth and 
chased the amorous Gandharvas as wind chases cloud. vit. 6. 19, 25 says that 
sometimes the higher gods are also found to bring diseases. Thus Takman was 
the son of Varuna (v1. 96. 2) and he produced dropsy (1. 10. 1-4, I. 10. J, 


Iv. 16. 7, etc.), Parjanya (rain-god) produced diarrhoea, and Agni produced 
fever, headache and cough. 
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and of cattle. There were also the diseases due to sorcery, which 
played a very important part as an offensive measure in Vedic 
India. Many of the diseases were also known to be hereditary 
(ksetriya). From the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
will be found that most of the diseases noted by Caraka existed 
in the Vedic age. 

The view-point from which the Vedic peuple looked at diseases 
seems to have always distinguished the different diseases from their 
symptoms. Thus the fever was that which produced shivering, 
cold, burning sensation, and the like, i.e. the diagnosis was mainly 
symptomatic. In addition to the charms and amulets, and the 
herbs which were to be internally taken, water was considered to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which praise these qualities of water’. The medicinal pro- 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to water, which 
formed their essence. Charms for snake poisons and herbs which 
were considered to be their antidotes were in use. Scanty 
references to diseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and Brahmanas. But nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the Atharva-Veda* in medical 
knowledge. Apart from these curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, amulets and medicines for securing long 
life and increasing virility, corresponding to the Ras@yana and 
the Vaji-karana chapters of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the way 
of mida@na, or causes of diseases, is specified. The fact that there 
existed a threefold classification of diseases, viz. abhraja, vataja and 
$usma, should not be interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowledge of the disturbance of these elements operating 
as niddnas as they were understood in later medical literature. The 
three important causes of diseases were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemies, and possession by evil spirits or the anger of certain gods. 


1 apsu antar amrtam apsu bhesajam (There is immortality and medicine in 
water—t. 4. 4). See also 1. 5. 6, 33, Il. 3, II. 7. 5, 1V. 33, VI. 24. 92, VI. 24. 2, etc. 

2 €or a brief survey of these Ry-Vedic and other texts see Bolling’s article 
“Disease and Medicine (Vedic)” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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The Foetus and the Subtle Body. 


A human body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of the 
five elements, ether, air, fire, water and earth, and it is also the 
seat of consciousness (cetand)!. The semen itself is made of the 
four elements, air, fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent 
of it, but becomes connected with it as soon as it issues forth, 
since @kasa or antarzksa (ether) is all-pervading. 'The semen that 
is ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, water and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary; for @kasa itself is omnipresent and has no mcvement of 
its own?; the semen is the product of six kinds of fluids (rasa). 
But the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of the 
semen of the father and the blood (Sonzta) of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foetus only when the atman with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and manas 
(mind—the organ involved in all perception and thought), be- 
comes connected with it by means of its karma. .The four 
elements constituting the subtle body of the &tman, being the 
general causes of all productions, do not contribute to the essential 
bodily features of the child?. The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (1) the mother’s part—the blood, (z) the 
father’s part—the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are determined by the 
state of mind of the individual in its previous birth. Thus, if 
the previous state of life was that of a god, the mind of the child 


1 garbhas tu khalu antarikga vdyv-agni-toya-bhimi-vikdras cetanddhisthana- 
bhitah. Caraka, tv. 4. 6. 

2 vdayv-agni-bhiimy-ab-guna-pddavat tat sagbhyo rasebhyah prabhdvas ca tasya. 
Caraka, Iv. 2.4. dkdsam tu yady-api sukre pafica-bhautike ’sti tathdpi na puruga- 
Sariran nirgatya garbhasayam gacchati, kintu bhiita-catustayam eva kriydvad yati 
akdsam tu vydpakam eva tatrdgatena sukrena sambaddham bhavati. Cakrapani’s 
Ayur-veda-dipikd, 1v. 2.4. Susruta however considers sukra (semen) as possessing 
the qualities of soma, and Grtava (blood) as possessing the qualities of fire. He says, 
however, that particles of the other bAitas (earth, air and ether, as Dalhana 
enumerates them) are separately associated with them (saumyam sukram drtavam 
dgneyam itaresdm apy atra bhitdndm sdnnidhyam asty anund visesena parasparo- 
pakdrdt pardnugrahdt paraspardnupravesdc ca—Susruta, 11, 3. 3), and they 
mutually co-operate together for the production of the foetus. 

® yant tu dtmani siiksmani bhitani Gtivdhtka-ripam tani sarva-sddhdranatuena 
avisesa-sddrfya-kdrandniti neha boddhavydni. Cakrapani’s Ayur-veda-dipikd, 
IW, 2, 23°-27. 
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will be pure and vigorous, whereas, if it was that of an animal, 
it will be impure and dull’. When a man dies, his soul, together 
with his subtle body, composed of the four elements, air, fire, 
water and earth, in a subtle state and manas, passes invisibly into 
a particular womb on account of its karma, and then, when it 
comes into connection with the combined semen and blood of the 
father and mother, the foetus begins to develop?. The semen and 
blood can, however, operate as causes of the production of the 
body only when they come into connection with the subtle body 
transferred from the previous body of a dying being*. Susruta 
(111. x. 16) says that the very subtle eternal conscious principles 
are manifested (abhivyajyate) when the blood and semen are in 
union (parama-sitksmas cetanavantah sasvata lohita-retasah sanni- 
patesv abhivyajyante). But later on (111. 3. 4) this statement is 
modified in such a way as to agree with Caraka’s account; for 
there it is said that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
semen and blood along with its subtle elemental body (bhatatmana). 
In another passage a somewhat different statement is found 
(Susruta, 111. 4. 3). Here it is said that the materials of the de- 
veloping foetus are agni, soma, sativa, rajas, tamas, the five senses, 
and the 5hatatma—all these contribute to the life of the foetus 
and are also called the pranas (life)4. Dalhana, in explaining this, 
says that the agi (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power which 
manifests itself in the fivefold functionings of digestion (pacaka), 
viz. brightening of the skin (bhrajaka), the faculty of vision 
1 Tesam visesad balavanti yani 
bhavanti mata-pitr-karma-jam 
tani vyavasyet sadrsatva-lingam 


satvam yathaniikam api vyavasyet. 
Caraka, Iv. 2. 27. 
Anttkam praktandvyavahita deha-jatis tena yathantlkam 
itt yo deva-sarirad avyavadhdnendgatya bhavati sa 
deva-satvo bhavati, etc. Cakrapani, Iv. 2. 23-27. 
: bhatais caturbhth sahitah su-siiksmair 
mano-jave deham upaiti dehat 
karmdt-makatvan na tu tasya dram 
divyam vind darsanam asit rlpam. Caraka, IV. 2. 3. 
® yady api sukra-rajast kdrane, tathdpi yadaivativdhikam sitksma-bhitta-ripa- 
fartram prdpnutah, tadaiva te gariram janayatah, ndnyadd. Cakrap&ni, iv, 
2. 36. 

* This bhiitdtmd, :.e. the subtle body together with the soul presiding over 
it, is called by Sugruta karma-purusa. Medical treatment is of this karma-purusa 
and his body (sa esa karma-purusah cikitsddhikptah—Susruta, il. 1. 16). Susruta 
(1. 1.21) again says, “ pafica-mahabhita-sariri-samavdyah purusa tty ucyate; tasmin 
kriyd so 'dhisthdnam.”” (In this science, the term purusa is applied to the unity 
of five elements and the self (sariri), and this is the object of medical treatment.) 
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(alocaka), coloration of the blood, the intellectual operations and 
the heat operations involved in the formation and work of the 
different constituent elements (dhatu), such as chyle, blood, etc.; 
the soma is the root-power of all watery elements, such as mucus, 
chyle, semen, etc., and of the sense of taste; va@yu represents that 
which operates as the fivefold life-functionings of prana, apana, 
Samana, udana, and vyana. Dalhana says further that sattva, rajas 
and tamas refer to manas, the mind-organ, which is a product of 
their combined evolution. The five senses contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body (bhiitatma) necessary for evolving the semen- 
blood into life. The third passage introduces, in addition to these, 
the five senses, sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of agni, and vayu. 
These three powers are more or less of a hypothetical nature, 
absorbing within them a number of functionings and body-consti- 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the three successive 
chapters cannot be satisfactorily explained, except on the supposi- 
tion that Susruta’s work underwent three different revisions at 
three different times. Vagbhata the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood are united, the life principle (jiva), being 
moved by manas (mano-javena), tainted, as the latter is, with the 
afflictions (Alesa) of attachment, etc., comes in touch with it!. 
The doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical works, 
may suitably be compared with the Samkhya view. Cakrapani him- 
self, in explaining Caraka-samhita, 1v. 2. 36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body (ativahtka Sarira) is described in the gama, and by 
agama the Samkhya agama is to be understood (tena dgamdd eva 
samkhya-darsana-riipad ativahika-sarirat). The Samkhya-karika 39 
speaks of a subtle body (siiksma deha) and the body inherited from 
1 gate purdne rajasi nave ’vasthite fuddhe garbhusydsaye marge ca bijdtmand 
fuklam avikptam avikptena vadyund preritam anyais ca maha-bhiitair anugatam 
Grtavena abhimiirchitam anvaksam eva ragdadi-klesa-vasanuvartind sva-karma- 
coditena mano-javena jivenabhisamsy stam garbhdsayam upaydtt. Astanga-samgraha, 
ur. 2. Indu, in explaining this, says, ‘“ bydtmand garbha-karana-mahd-bhitta- 
svabhavena. . .siiksma-svariipath manas-sahacaribhis tanmatrakhyatr mahd-bhittair 
anugatam stri-ksetra-praptyd karma-vasdd Grtavena mu$rt bhiittam anvaksam mifri- 
bhava-hina-kdlam_ eva...mano-javena_ jivendbhisamsystam prapta-samyogam 
garbhdsayam fsuklam upaydti.” His further explanations of the nature of 


applications of the jtva show that he looked up Patafijali’s Yoza-siitras for the 
details of avidyd, etc., and the other klegas, 
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the parents. The sikgma continues to exist till salvation is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body and at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of mahat, ahamkdra, the eleven senses and the 
five tan-matras. On account of its association with the buddhi, 
which bears the impress of virtue, vice, and other intellectual 
defects and accomplishments, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a cloth obtains fragrance through its connection with 
campak flowers of sweet odour; and hence it suffers successive 
rebirths, till the buddhi becomes dissociated from it by the attain- 
ment of true discriminative knowledge. The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body is said to lie in the fact that the buddhi, with the 
ahamkara and the senses, cannot exist without a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and another birth the buddhi, 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup- 
port}. In the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, Vv. 103, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole body, just as a iittle flame 
pervades a whole room by its rays*. The Vydsa-bhasya, in 
refuting the Samkhya view, says that according to it the citta 
(mind), like the rays of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body that it occupies is bigger or 
smaller?, Vacaspati, in explaining the Yoga view as expounded by 
Vyasa, says that in the Samkhya view the citta is such that it 
cannot, simply by contraction and expansion, leave any body at 
death and occupy another body without intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body (ativahika-Sarira). But, if the citta cannot itself 
leave a body and occupy another, how can it connect itself with 
a subtle body at the time of death? If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infinite. If it is argued that the citfa is connected with such 
a subtle body from beginningless time, then the reply is that such 
a subtle body has never been perceived by anyone (na khalu etad 
adhyaksa-gocaram) ; nor cax it be regarded as indispensably neces- 
sary through inference, since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without the hypothesis of any such body. The citia is all-pervading, 


1 Samkhya-tattva-kaumudl, 39, 40, 41. 

* yathd dipasya sarva-grha-vydpitve ’pi kalikd-kdratuam...tathaiva linga- 
dehasya deha-vydpitue "py angustha-parimdnatvuam. Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 
V. 103. 

® ghata-prdsdda-pradipa-kalpam sankoca-vikatt cittam sartra-parimanakdra- 
mdtram ity apare pratipanndh. Vydsa-bhdsya on Patafijali’s Yoga-siitras, 1v. 10. 
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and each soul is associated with a separate citta. Each c#tta connects 
itself with a particular body by virtue of the fact that its manifes- 
tations (vrtti) are seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading cétta of a soul cease to appear in its dying body 
and become operative in a new body that is born. Thus there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body (ativahikatvam tasya na 
mrsyamahe)'. 

The Vaisesika also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus described by 
Sridhara in his Nyd@ya-kandali?: “ After the union of the father’s 
semen and the mother’s blood there is set up in the atoms consti- 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb, such that their 
old colour, form, etc. become destroyed and new similar qualities 
are produced; and in this way, through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops; and, when such 
a body is formed, there enters into it the mind (antahkarana), which 
could not have entered in the semen-blood stage, since the mind 
requires a body to support it (ma tu sukra-sonitavasthayam Sari- 
rasrayatvan manasah). Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Then, through the unseen power (adrsta), the 
foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into the state of 
atoms, and atoms of new qualities, together with those of the 
food-juice, conglomerate together to form a new body.” According 
to this view the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and re-combination 
involved in the process of the formation of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered this as an im- 
portant question, and it also denies the existence of a subtle body. 
The soul, according to the Nyaya, is all-pervading, and the Maha- 
bharata passage quoted above, in which Yama draws out the purusa 

1 Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisdradi, v. 10. Reference is made to Mahd-bhdrata, 
111, 296. 17, angustha-matram purusam niscakarsa yamo balat. Vacaspati says that 
purusa is not a physical thing and hence it cannot be drawn out of the body. 
It must therefore be interpreted in a remote sense as referring to the cessation 
of manifestation of cttta in the dying body (na cdsya niskarsah sambhavati, 
ity aupacadriko vydkhyeyas tathd ca cites cittasya ca tatra tatra vrtty-abhdva eva 
niskargarthah). 

The Saémkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, v. 103, says that the thumb-like purusa 
referred to in Mahd-bhdrata, 111. 296. 17, which Yama drew from the body of 


Satyavan, has the size of the subtle body (linga-deha). 
2 Nydya-kandah, Vizianagram Sanskrit series, 1895, p. 33. 
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of the size of a thumb, has, according to Nyaya, to be explained 
away!. In rebirth it is only the all-pervading soul which becomes 
connected with a particular body (ya eva dehantara-samgamo ’sya, 
tam eva taj-jnah-para-lokam ahuh)?. 

Candrakirti gives us an account of the Buddhist view from the 
Sali-stamba-sittra®, The foetus is produced by the combination 
of the six constituents (sannam dhatiinam samavayat). That which 
consolidates (samslesa) the body is called earth (prthivi-dhatu); 
that which digests the food and drink of the body is called fire 
(tejo-dhatu) ; that which produces inhalation and exhalation is called 
air (va@yu-dhatu); that which produces the pores of the body 
(antah-sausiryam) is called ether (@kasa-dhatu); that by which 
knowledge is produced is called the w1fana-dhatu. It is by the 
combination of them al] that a body is produced (sarvesam sama- 
vayat kayasyotpattir bhavati). The seed of vijnana produces the 
germ of name and form (nama-ripankura) by combination with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself, 
not by another, nor by both itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by time, nor by nature, nor by one cause, nor by no cause, but 
by the combination of the mother’s and the father’s parts at the 
proper season‘. The combination of father’s and mother’s parts 
gives us the five dhatus, which operate together when they are in 
combination with the sixth dhatu, the vyndna. 

The view that the foetus is the result of the joint effect of the 
six dhatus reminds us of a similar expression in Caraka, 1v. 3. Caraka 
gives there a summary of the discussions amongst various sages 
on the subject of the causes of the formation and development of the 
foetus: where there is a union between a man with effective semen 
and a woman with no defect of organ, ovary and blood, if at the 
time of the union of the semen and blood the soul comes in touch 
with it through the mind, then the foetus begins to develop®. When 
it is taken care of by proper nourishment, etc., then at the right time 

1 tasmén na hyrt-pundartke yavad-avasthdnam dtmanah ata eva angustha- 
mdtram purusam niscakarja baldd yama iti Vydsa-vacanam evam-param 
avagantavyam (Jayanta’s Nydya-maiijarl, p. 469). 

® Ibid. p. 473. 

® Madhyamika-vrtti (Bibliotheca Buddhica), pp. 560-61. 

* Ibid. p. 567. 

5 In the Vaisegika also the all-pervading dtman comes into touch with the 
foetus through the manas; but the difference is this, that here the manas is an 
operative factor causing the development of the foetus, whereas there the manas 
goes to the foetus when through the influence of body-heat it has already de- 


veloped into a body. 
20-2 
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the child is born, and the whole development is due to the com- 
bined effect of all the elements mentiuned above (samudaydd esam 
bhavanam). The foetus is born of elements from the mother 
and the father, the self, the proper hygienic care of the parents’ 
bodies (saétmya) and the food-juice; and there is also operant 
with these the sattva or manas, which is an intermediate vehicle 
serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one (aupapaduka)!. Bharadvaja said that none of these causes can 
be considered as valid; for, in spite of the union of the parents, 
it often happens that they remain childless; the self cannot pro- 
duce the self; for, if it did, did it produce itself after being born 
or without being born? In both cases it is impossible for it to 
produce itself. Moreover, if the self had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in undesirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again, 
proper hygienic habits cannot be regarded as the cause, for 
there are many who have these, but have no children, and 
there are many who have not these, but have children. If it 
was due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not true that the sattva issuing forth from one body 
connects itself with another; for, if it were so, we should all have 
remembered the events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid. To this Atreya replied that it is 
by the combined effect of all the above elements that a child is 
produced, and riot by any one of them separately*. This idea is 
again repeated in iv. 3. 20, where it is said that just as a medical 
room (kilfagaram vartulakaram grham jaintaka-sveda-pratipaditam 
—Cakrapini) is made up of various kinds of things, or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts, so is the 
foetus made up of the combination of various entities which con- 
tribute to the formation of the embryo and its development (nana- 
vidhanam garbha-karanam bhavanaém samudayad abhinirvartate)*. 
The idea of such a combined effect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja, in opposing the above statement of Atreya, asks 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combined causes, 

» Caraka-samhitd, tv. 

* neti bhagavan evesak Scab ebhyo bhavebhyah samuditebhyo garbho 


*bhinirvartate. Ibid. tv. 3. 11. 
® Ibid. 1v. 3. 20. 
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is the definite order in which they co-operate together to produce 
the various parts (katham ayam sandhiyate)? Again, how is it 
that a child born of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other animal? Jf, again, man is born out of man, why is not 
the son of a stupid person stupid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman mad? Moreover, if it is argued that the self perceives 
by the eye colours, by the ear sounds, by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feels by the skin the 
different sensations of touch, and for that reason the child does not 
inherit the qualities of the father, then it has to be admitted that 
the soul can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
devoid of it when there are no senses; in that case the soul is not un- 
changeable, but is liable to change (yatra caitad ubhayam sambhavati 
jiatvam ajnatvam ca sa-vikaras catma)'. \f the soul perceives the 
objects of sense through the activity of the senses, such as per- 
ceiving and the like, then it cannot know anything when it has 
no senses, and, when it is unconscious, it cannot be the cause of the 
body-movements or of any of its other activities and consequently 
cannot be called the soul, dtman. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to say that the soul perceives colours, etc. by its senses. 

To this Atreya replies that there are four kinds of beings, 
viz. those born from ovaries, eggs, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in each class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms*. The 
forms that the foetus-producing elements (garbha kara bhavah) 
assume depend upon the form of the body where they assemble. 
Just as gold, silver, copper, lead, etc. assume the form of any 
mould in which they are poured, so, when the foetus-producing 
elements assemble in a particular body, the foetus takes that par- 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father, unless it be so bad or chronic as to have affected his 
semen. Each of our limbs and organs had their germs in the 
semen of the father, and, when the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected (upatapa) the germ part of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen is born defective in that limb; but, if the defect or 
disease of the father is so superficial that his semen remains 
unaffected, then the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does nct owe sense-organs to his parents; he alone is 
responsible for the goodness or badness of his sense-organs; for 

1 Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 3. 21. 2 Ibid. Iv. 3. 22, 23. 
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these are born from his own self (Gtma-janindriydni), The presence 
or absence of the sense-organs is due to his own destiny or the fruits 
of karma (daiva). So there is no definite law that the sons of 
idiots or men with defective senses should necessarily be born 
idiots or be otherwise defective!. The self (atman) is conscious only 
when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without the sattva 
or the mind-organ, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the self?. The self, as the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical work ; no practical action for which several accessories 
are required can be performed unless these are present; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it’. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even when the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-knowledge when the senses lie 
inoperative’. Atreya further says that, when the senses are com- 
pletely restrained and the manas, or mind-organ, is alsv re- 
strained and concentrated in the self, one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senses5. The seli is 
thus of itself the knower and the agent. 

This view of Caraka, as interpreted by Cakrapani, seems to be 
somewhat new. For the self is neither pure intelligence, like the 
purusa of the Samkhya-yoga, nor the unity of being, intelligence and 
bliss, like that of the Vedanta. Here the soul is the knower by 
virtue of its constant association with manas. In this, however, we 
are nearer to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. But in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view the soul is not always in contact with manas and is not always 
conscious. The manas in that view is atomic. The view that the 

1 Caraka-samhitd, 1V. 3. 25. 

2 Ibid. wv. 3. 26, na hy-asattvah kaddcid dtma sattva-visesac copalabhyate 
jiidna-visesah. Cakrap4ni, in commenting on this, says that our knowledge of the 
external world is due to the operation of the sense-organs in association with 
the mind-organ. If these sense-organs du not exist, we cannot have any know- 
ledge of the external world, but the internal organ of mind is always associated 
with the self: so the knowledge which is due to this mind-organ is ever present 
in the self (yat tu hevala-mano-janyam dtma-jrianam, tad bhavaty eva sarvadd). It 
seems that both sattva and manas are used to denote the mind-organ. 

* The word kdrya-jfdnam in Caraka-samhitd, v. 3.27, has been explained by 
Cakrapani as kdrya-pravurtti-janaka-bahya-visaya-jfianam, The knowledge that 
the self has when it has no sense-organs operating in association with the mind 
has no object (nirvisaya); in other words, this knowledge which the self always 
has is formless. 

¢ Ibid, wv. 3. 31. 

® vindpindriyaih samddhi-balad eva yasméat sarvajfio bhavati ; tasmdj jfia-sva- 
bhava eva nirindriyo "py dtma (Cakrapani’s Caraka-tatparya-ftkd, 1v. 3. 28-29). 
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soul has always a formless consciousness has undoubtedly a 
Vedantic or Samkhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate this view from the accepted interpretations of these 
schools. The theory of the soul, however, as here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on. 

On the subject of the existence of subtle bodies we have already 
quoted the views of different Indian schools of philosuphy for the 
purpose of suggesting comparisons or contrasts with the views of 
Caraka. Before concluding this section reference must be made 
to the Vedanta views with regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to the Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
(bhitta-sitksmath), with which are also associated the five vayus, 
prana, apana, etc.1 Those who perform good deeds go to the 
region of the moon, and those who commit sins suffer in the 
kingdom of Yama and then are again born in this world?. Those 
who, as a reward of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust the whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer, begin 
their downward journey to this earth. They pass through akasa, 
air, smoke and cloud and then are showered on the ground with 
the rains and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of persons who eat them, and again discharged as semen 
into the wombs of their wives and are reborn again. In the 
kingdom of the moon they had watery bodies (candra-mandale yad 
am-mayam sariram upabhogartham arabdham) for the enjoyment — 
available in that kingdom; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjoyment and can no longer hold that body, they get a 
body which is like a@ka@ga and are thus driven by the air and come 
into association with smoke and cloud. At this stage, and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain. A difference must be made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish- 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the case of 
the forme? the plant life is a lite of enjoyment and sorrow, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. 


1 The Bhdsya of Sankara on the Brahma-siltra, 111. i. 1-7. 
® Ibid. 11. i. 13. 
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Even when the plant-bodies are chewed and powdered the souls 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
they are only in contact with these plant-bodies (candra-mandala- 
skhalitanam orihy G@di-samslesa-matram tad-bhavah)'. 

We thus see that it is only the Samkhya and the Vedanta that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view of Caraka. But Caraka is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta in the sense that, while according to the Samkhya it is the 
tan-matras which constitute the subtle body, it is the fine particles 
of the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both of the Vedanta and of Caraka. The soul in one atomic 
moment becomes associated successively with akasa, air, light, 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any other order) at the time 
of its entrance into the womb?. 


Foetal Development’. 


When the different elements of matter in conjunction with the 
subtle body are associated with the self, they have the appearance of 
alittle lump of mucus (khefa-bhata) with all its limbs undifferentiated 
and undeveloped to such an extent that they may as well be said 


1 Bhasya of Sankara, 11. i. 25, also m1. i. 22-27. 

® Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 4.8. Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that there is 
no special reason why the order of acceptance of gross elements should be from 
subtler to grosser; it has to be admitted only on the evidence of the scriptures— 
ayam ca bhiita-grahana-krama dgama-siddha eva natra yuktis tathd-vidhad 
hrdayangamastt. 

3 In the Garbha Upanisad, the date of which is unknown, there is a descrip- 
tion of foetal development. Its main points of interest may thus be summarized : 
the hard parts of the body are earth, the liquid parts are water, that which is 
hot (usna) is heat-light (tejah), that which moves about is vdyu, that which is 
vacuous is dkdga, The body is further said to depend on six tastes (sad-dsraya), 
sweet (madhura), acid (amla), salt (lavana), bitter (tikta), hot (Ratu) and pungent 
(kasdya), and it is made up of seven dhatus of chyle (rasa), blood (Sonita) and 
flesh (mdmsa). From the six kinds of rasa comes the Sonita, from fonita comes 
mdmsa, from mdmsa comes fat (medas), from it the tendons (sndyu), from the 
sndyu bones (asthi), from the bones the marrow (majjd), from the marrow the 
semen (sukra). By the second night after the union of semen and blood the 
foetus is of the form of a round lump called kalala, at the cighth night it is of 
the form of a vesicle cailed budbuda, after a fortnight it assumes the form of a 
spheroid, pinda; in two months the head appears, in three months the feet, 
in four months the abdomen, heels and the pelvic portions appear, in the fifth 
month the spine appears, in the sixth month the mouth, nose, eyes and ears 
develop; in the seventh month the foetus becomes endowed with life (jtvena 
samyukto bhavatt), in the eighth month it becomes fully developed. By an excess 
of semen over blood a male child is produced, by the excess of blood a female 
child is produced, when the two are equal a hermaphrodite is produced. When 
air somehow enters and divides the semen into two, twins are produced. If the 
minds of the parents are disturbed (vy@kultta-mdnasah), the issue becomes either 
blind or lame or dwarf. In the ninth month, when the foetus is well developed 
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not to exist as to exist. Sugruta remarks that the two main con- 
stituents of the body, semen and blood, are respectively made up 
of the watery element of the moon (saumya) and the fiery element 
(Ggneya) ; the other elements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them, and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of the body. Susruta further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat (teak) 
generated rouses the va@yu, and through the coming together of 
heat and air the semen is discharged”. Caraka, however, thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy (harsa)*. The semen is not 
produced from the body, but remains in all parts of the body, and 
it is the joy which causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
semen into the uterus‘. Thus he says that, being ejected by the 
self as joy (harsa-bhiltenatmanodiritas cadhisthitas ca), the semen 
constituent or the seed, having come out of the man’s body, be- 
comes combined with the menstrual product (drtava) in the uterus 
(garbhasaya) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel (ucitena patha). According to Susruta the ejected semen 
enters into the female organ (yonim abhiprapadyate) and comes into 
association there with the menstrual product®. At that very moment, 
the soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with the material characteristics of sattva, 


with all its organs, it remembers its previous birth and knows its good and 
bad deeds and repents that, on account of its previous karma, it is suffering the 
pains of the life of a foetus, and resolves that, if it can once come out, it will 
follow the Samkhya-yoga discipline. But as soon as the child is born it comes 
into connection with Vaisnava vdyu and forgets all its previous births and 
resolutions. A body is called sarira, because three fires reside in it (svayante), 
viz. the kosthdgni, darsandgni and jfidndgni. The kosthdgni digests all kinde of 
food and drink, by the darsandgni forms and colours are perceived, by the 
jfidndgmi one performs good and bad deeds. This Upanisad counts the cranial 
bones as being four, the vital spots (marman) as being 107, the joints as 180, the 
tissues (sidyu) as 109, the Srds, or veins, as 700, the marrow places as 500, and 
the bones as 300. 

1 Susvruta-samhitd, ul. 3. 3. 

§ Ibid. 111. 3. 4, Nirnaya-Sagara edition, 1915. Dalhana, commenting on this, 
says, “‘sukha-laksana-vydyamajogma-vilinam vidrutam anildc cyutam.” 

® Caraka-samhitd, 1. 4. 7. 

“ Cakrapani, commenting on Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 4.7, says that “ ndrigebhyah 
Sukram utpadyate kintu sukra-ripatayaiva vyujyate,” i.e. the semen is not pro- 
duced from the different parts of the body, but tt exists as it is and is only mani- 
fested in a visible form after a particular operation (Suéruta, 111. 3. 4). 

* As Dalthana interprets this, the female organ here means the uterus; thus 
Dalhana says, “yones tritiyavartavasthita-garbhasayydm pratipadyate,” i.e. the 
semen enters into the third chamber of the female organ, the place of the 
foetus. The uterus is probably considered here as the third chamber, the preceding 
two being probably the vulva and the vagina. 
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rajas and tamas, and godly (deva), demonic (asura), and other 
characteristics. Caraka, referring to the question of the association 
of the soul with the material elements, says that this is due to 
the operation of the soul acting through the mind-organ (sativa- 
karana)!. Cakrapani, in commenting on the above passage, says 
that the self (atman) is inactive; activity is however attributed to 
the soul on account of the operative mind-organ which is asso- 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on the 
part of Cakrapani with the views of the traditionz) Samkhya 
philosophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive; but the 
text of the Caraka-samhita does not here say anything on the 
inactivity of the soul; for Caraka describes the soul as active 
(pravartate) as agent (kartr) and as universal performer (e7sva- 
karman), and the sattva is described here only as an organ of the 
soul (sattva-karana). 

In the first month, the foetus has a jelly-like form (Ralala)? ; 
in the second month, the material constituents of the body having 
undergone a chemical change (abhiprapacyamana) due to the action 
of cold, heat and air (Sitosmanilaih), the foetus becomes hard 
(ghana). If it is the foetus of a male child, it is spherical (pinda;}; 
if it is of a female child, it is elliptical (pesi); if it is of a herma- 
phrodite, it is like the half of a solid sphere (arbuda)*. In the 
third month five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
differentiation of limbs. In the fourth month the differentiation 
of the limbs is much more definite and well manifested ; and owing 
to the manifestation of the heart of the foetus the entity of con- 
sciousness becomes also manifested, since the heart is the special 
seat of consciousness; so from the fourth month the foetus mani- 
fests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifth month the 
consciousness becomes more awakened; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to develop; in the seventh the division and differentiation of 


1 Sattva-karano guna-grahandya pravartate—Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 4. 8. 
Cakrapini rightly points out that guna here means material elements which 
possess qualities--gunavanti bhiitani. The word guna is used in all these passages 
in the sense of material entity or bhata. Though gusa means a quality and 
gunin a substance, yet the view adopted here igno-es the difference between 
qualities and substances, and guna, the ordinary word for quality, stands here 
for substance (guna-guninor abhedopacdrat—Cakrapani, tbid.). 

* Dalhana explains kalala as singhana-prakhyam. 

3 On the meanings of the words pest and arbuda there is a difference of 
opinion between Dalhana and Gay!. Thus Gay! says that pes means quadrangular 
(catur-asra) and arbuda means the form of the bud of a silk cotton tree (sdlmali- 
mukulakdram). 
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limbs become complete ; in the eighth, the vital element (ojas) still 
remains unsettled, and so, if a child is born at this time, it becomes 
short-lived?. 

Caraka, in ‘describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the body, says that from the element 
Gkasa are formed sound, the organ of hearing, lightness (Jaghava), 
subtleness of structure (saukymya) and porosity (vireka) ; from vayu 
(air) are formed the sensation of touch, the organ of touch, rough- 
ness, power of movement, the disposition of the constituent elements 
(dhatu-vyithana), and bodily efforts; from fire, vision, the organ of 
vision, digestion, heat, etc.; from water, the sensation of taste and the 
taste-organ, cold, softness, smoothness and watery characteristics ; 
from earth, smell, organ of smell, heaviness, steadiness and hard- 
ness. The parts of the body which are thus formed from different 
material elements grow and develop with the accession of those 
elements from which they have grown?. As the whole world is 
made up of five elements (bhita), so the human body is also made 
up of five elements®. Caraka maintains that the senses and all 
other limbs of the body which grow before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third month4. When, in the third 
month, the sense-organs grow, there grow in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month the foetus becomes hard, in the fifth 
it gets more flesh and blood, in the sixth there is greater develop- 
ment of strength and colour. in the seventh it becomes complete 
with all its limbs, and in the eighth month there is a constant 
exchange of vital power (ojas) between the mother and the foetus. 
The foetus being not yet perfectly developed, the vital fluid passes 
from the mother to the foetus; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it returns to the mother>. Cakrapani, commenting on this, 
says that such an exchange is only possible because the foetus 

1 Susruta-samhitd, ui. 3. 30. 

* Caraka-samhitd, Iv. 4. 12. 

3 evam ayam loka-sammitah purusah—yavanto hi loke bhdva-visesas tavantah 
puruse, ydvantah puruse tavanto loke (Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 4. 13). In ibid. iv. 3, 
it is said that the foetus get: its skin, blood, flesh, fat, navel, heart, kloma, apleen, 
liver, kidneys, bladder, colon, stomach, the larger intestines, and the upper and the 
lower rectum from the mother, and its hair, beard, nails, teeth, bones, veins 
and semen from the father; but, however this may be, it is certain that the 
development of all these organs is really due to the assimilation of the five 
elements of matter. So the development of the human foetus is, like the develop- 
ment of all other things in the world, due to the accretion of material elements. 

* Ibid. Ww. 4. 14. ; 

§ mdtur ojo garbham gacchatiti yad ucyate, tad-garbhauja eva matr-sambaddham 
San mdtroja iti vyapadisyate. Cakrapani, Iv. 4. 24. 
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is still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, serves also as the mother’s vital power (ojus); for other- 
wise, if the ojas went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not live. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion as regards the 
order of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetus. Two 
different schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by Caraka 
and Suégruta. Thus, according to Kumiaragiras and Saunaka the 
head appears first, because it is the seat of the senses; according 
to Kankayana, the physician of Balhika, and Krtavirya the heart 
appears first, because according to Krtavirya (as reported in 
SuSruta) this is the seat of consciousness (cetana) and of buddhi 
and manas; according to Bhadrakapya (as reported by Caraka) the 
navel comes first, since this is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Paragara (as reported in Susruta), because the whole 
body grows from there. According to Bhadra Saunaka (as re- 
ported by Caraka) the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
(pakvasaya) appear first, since this is the seat of air (marutadhi- 
sthanatvat) ; according to Badisa (as reported by Caraka) the hands 
and feet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according to Markandeya (as reported by Susruta), because 
they are the main roots of all efforts (tan-miilatvac cestayah); ac- 
cording to Vaideha Janaka (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding (buddhy-adhis- 
thana); according to Marici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body develops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone (paroksatvad acintyam); according to 
Subhiiti Gautama (as reported by SuSruta) the middle part of the 
body (madhya-sarira) appears first, since the development of other 
parts of the body is dependent on it (tan-nibaddhatvat sarva-gatra- 
sambhavasya); according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Suéruta) all the parts of the body begin to develop 
together (yugapat sarvangabhimrurtti), though on account of their 
fineness and more or less undifferentiated character such develop- 
ment may not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
bamboo-shoot or amango fruit(garbhasyasilksmatvan nopalabhyante 
vamsankuravat citta-phalavac ca)'. Just as the juicy parts and the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all found clearly developed and differentiated when it 


1 Susruta-samhitd, 1. 3. 32 and Caraka-samhitd, tv. 6. 21. 
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is ripe, so, when the human foetus is even in the early stages of 
development, all its undifferentiated parts are already developing 
there part passu, though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process of the growth of the foetus, 
Susruta says that, as the semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven different layers of skin (kala) are successively 
produced, like the creamy layers (santanika) formed in milk. The first 
layer, one-eighteenth of a paddy seed (dhanya) in thickness, is called 
avabhasini; the second, one-sixteenth of a paddy seed, lohita; the 
third, one-twelfth of a paddy seed, sveta; the fourth, one-eighth, is 
called ta@mra; the fifth, one-fifth, vedini; the sixth, of the size of a 
paddy seed, rohini; the seventh, of the size of two paddy seeds, 
mamsa-dhara. All these seven layers of skin come to about six 
paddy seeds, or roughly one inch. This is said to hold good only 
in those places of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
seven kalas of skin there are also seven kalas between the different 
dhatus. A dhatu (from the root dh, to hold) is that which supports 
or sustains the body, such as chyle (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mamsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majja), semen (sukra) 
and the last vital fluid (ojas). Lymph (kapha), bile (pitta) and 
excreta (purisa) have also to be counted as dhatus. These kalas, 
however, are not visible; their existence is inferred from the 
fact that the different dhatus must have separate places allotted to 
them, and the ka/as are supposed to divide the layer of one dhatu 
from another and are covered with lymph and tissues (s#@yu)}. In 
’ the first kala, known as the mamsa-dhara, the veins, tissues, etc. of 
the flesh are found; in the second, the rakta-dhard@, is found the 
blood inside the flesh; in the third, called the medo-dhara, there is 
the fat which is found in the abdomen and also between the smaller 
bones?. The fourth kala is the slesma-dhara, which exists in the 
joints; the fifth is the purisa-dharad, which exists in the intestine 
(pakvdsaya) and separates the excreta; the sixth and the seventh 
are the pitta-dhara and the sukra-dhara. 

Sugruta thinks that the liver and spleen are produced from 


1 The kald is defined by Vrddha-Vagbhata as yas tu dhdtv dsaydntaregu kledo 
*vatisthate yathdsvam usmabhir vipakvah sndyu-slesma-jardyu-cchannah kdsthaiva 
s@ro dhdtu-sdra-sesol "patuat kala-samyfiah (Astanga-samgraha, Sartra, v). 

* The fat inside the smaller bones is called medas, whereas that inside the 
larger ones is called majjd, or marrow, and the fat of pure flesh only is called 
vapd, or fat. 
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blood, pupphusa (lungs) from the froth of blood, and unduka (a 
gland in the colon?) from the dirt of bloud (Sonita-kitta-prabhava). 
The best parts (prasada) of blood and lymph are acted upon by 
bile, and vayu works in association therewith; by this process the 
entrails, rectum and bladder are produced; and, when the heating 
process goes on in the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
essence of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (pes?) 
are differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the vayu produces 
the veins (siv@) and tissues (sndyu). From the essential part of 
blood and fat the kidneys (vrkka) are produced, from the essential 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from the 
essence of blood and lymph the heart, which is the centre of the 
dhamanis through which flows the current of life (prana-vaha). 
Underneath the heart on the left side there are the spleen and the 
pupphusa, and on the right side the liver and the kloma (right 
lung?), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with slesman having a super- 
abundance of tamas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 
through the inflation of the body of the foetus by air!. The navel 
of the body is the heating centre (jyotth-sthana), and the air, starting 
from here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
causes operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
is due to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence of which that particular limb was 
produced. The cause of foetal development is not a question 
of organs or limbs which were absolutely non-existent: they 
already existed, in the potential form, in the causes operating 
jointly. The joint causes did not produce something absclutely 
new, but their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
already inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self remains 
unchanged in all changes of the body. The changes of pleasure 
and pain or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
to the soul are really due either to sattva or manas, or to the body?. 
Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that the fact that a soul may 


1 Susruta-samhitd, 11. 4. 57. 
2 nir-vikarah paras tu dtmd sarva-bhitadnam mrvisesa-sattua-Sartrayos tu visesad 
uisesopalabdhth. Caraka-samhitd, Iv. 4. 34. 
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take its birth as this or that animal does not imply that the soul is 
liable to change (paramatma-vikara na bhavanti) ; for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of sattva, rajas or tamas, 
which are in reality due to virtue and vice, which in themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind (sattva-rajas-tamah-prabalata- 
ritpa-vikaraja-manojanya-dharmadharma-janyany eva), 

There are three kinds of morbid elements (dosa) of the body, 
viz. vata, pitta and Slesman, and two morbid elements which affect 
the mind (sattva), viz. rajas and tamas. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomes affected. These, however, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 


Growth and Disease. 


The three elements, vayu, pitta and kapha, are counted both 
as constituents (dhdtus) and as dosas, or morbid elements. Dhatus 
are those elements which uphold the body. The body is the con- 
glomeration (samudadya) of the modification of five bhitas, or 
elements, and it works properly so Jong as these elements are in 
proper proportions (sama-yoga-vahin) in the body*. The modifica- 
tions of the five elements which co-operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhatus. When one or more of the dhatus 
fall off or exceed the proper quantity (dha@tu-vaisamya), one or 
more dhdtus may be in excess or deficient either in partial ten- 
dencies or in entirety (akartsnyena prakrtya@ ca). It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrapani explains, not every kind of excess 
or deficiency of dhatus produces dhatu-vaisamya, or disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the dhatus: it is only when such deficiency 
or excess produces affections of the body that it is called 
dhatu-vaisamya. That amount of excess or deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or affection of the body is called the normal 
measure of the dhatus (prakrta-mana)*. It is indeed obvious that 
such a definition of prdkrta-mana and dhatu-vaisamya involves a 
vicious circle, since the normal measure or prakrta-mdna of dhatus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dhatu-vaisamya is that which exists when there is trouble 


1 Cakrapani’s commentary, Caraka, rv. 4. 

2 Caraka-samhitd, 1v.6.4. Cakrapani, in commenting on the word sama-yoga- 
vdhin, explains sama as neaning ucita-pramdna (proper quantity). 

* etad eva dhdtindm prakyta-manam yad avikdra-kari, Cakrapani’s comment 
on Caraka-samhitd, rv. 6. 4. 
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in the body; the trouble or affection of the body has thus to 
be defined in terms of dhdtu-vaisamya. The only escape from 
this charge is that dha@tu-vaisamyu and disease are synonymous, 
and the prakrta-mana of dhatus is the same as health. When the 
dhatus are in their normal measure, there cannot be any vaisamya, 
except of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by vdyu to a part 
of the body and there is consequently a local excess Whatever 
leads to the increase of any particular dha@tu automatically leads 
also to the decrease of other dh@tus which are opposed to it. Things 
having the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhatu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
(samanyam ekatva-karam visesas tu prthaktva-krt)!. The normal 
health of a man is but another name for his dh@tu-s@mya; a man 
is said to be unhealthy, or to be in a state of dh@tu-vaisamya, when 
symptoms of disease (vikara) are seen. Slight variations of the 
due proportion of dhatu do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dhatu-vaisamya unless there is vikara or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. The daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dha@tus may be properly maintained. The 
sole aim of Ayur-veda is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
behaviour, such that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
healthy person may maintain the balance of his dha@tus and a man 
who has lost the equilibrium of his dh@tus may regain it. The aim 
of Ayur-veda is thus to advise men how to secure dhatu-samya 
(dhatu-samya-kriya cokta tantrasyasya prayojanam)?. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to keep his health at its 
normal level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not be an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body. Diseases are caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wrongful administration of sense-objects, the climatic charac- 
teristics of heat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence®. Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful light, the hearing of loud sounds 
like the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much eating, the touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or massage are examples of attyoga, or excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 

1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 1. 44. ® Ibid. 3. 1. 52. 

. kdla-buddhindriydrthandm yoyo mithyd na cdti ca 


dvaydsraydndm vyddhindm tri-vidho hetu-samgrahah, 
Ibid. 1. 1. 53. 
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touch at all would be ayoga, or deficient association with sense- 
objects. To see objects very near the eye, at a very great distance, 
or to see frightful, hideous, unpleasant and disturbing sights, would 
be examples of the improper use (mithyd-yoga) of the visual sense. 
To hear grating and unpleasant sounds would be examples of the 
improper use of the ear ; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be examples of mithyd-yoga of the nose; to eat together different 
kinds of things, which in their combination are so opposed as to 
be unhealthy, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden heat and cold are examples of the im- 
proper use of touch!. Similarly, all activities of speech, mind and 
body, when they are performed to an excessive degree, or not 
performed at all, or performed in an undesirable or unhealthy 
manner, are to be considered respectively as examples of atiyoga, 
ayoga and mithya-yoga of the effort uf speech, mind and body 
(vat-manah-sarira-pravrtti)*. But these are all due to the misuse of 
intelligence (prajfiaparadha). When a particular season manifests 
its special characteristics of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or io a very deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have what are called atiyoga, ayoga and 
mithya-yoga of time (kala)*. But the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajfiaparadha, is at the root of all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
association with sense-objects*; for, when proper things are not 
taken at the proper time or proper things are not done at the 
proper time, it is all misuse of intelligence and is therefore included 
under prajnaparadha. When certain sinful deeds are performed by 
prajfaparadha, and, by the sins (adharma) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of time, 
illness is produced, the real cause of the illness is primarily 
adharma or its root cause, prajnaparadha; kala, or time, however, 
may still be regarded in some sense as the cause through which 
the adharma is matured and becomes productive. 

The principle of growth and decay is involved in the maxim 


1 Caraka-samhita, i. 11. 37. 

* Ibid. 1. 11. 39, 40. Cakrap&ni says that this includes sinful deeds which 
produce illness and unhappiness, sarira-mdnastka-vdcanika-karma-mithyd-yo- 
genaivd-dharmotpddavdntara-vyapdrenaivadharma-janyaénam vikdrdndm kriya- 
manatuat. 

* [Three seasons only are mentioned, Sttosma-varsa-laksandh punar heman- 
ta-grisma-varsah. Ibid. :. 11. 42. 

* Thus Cakrapini, commenting on this, says, ‘“‘buddhy-aparddhasyaiva indri- 
yarthdtiyogadi-hetutvat.” Ibid. 1. 1. 53. 
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that the different constituents of the body grow when articles 
of food having similar constituents are taken, and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
(evam eva sarva-dhatu-gunanam samanya-yogad vrddhir vipar- 
yayadd hrasah)', Thus, flesh increases by the intake of flesh, so 
does blood by taking blood, fat by fat, bones by cartilages, marrow 
by marrow, semen by semen and a foetus by eggs”. But the prin- 
ciple applies not only to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above example, but also to substances having largely similar 
qualities, just as the seminal fluid may be increased by taking milk 
and butter (samana-guna-bhiyisthanam anyaprakrtinam apy-ahara- 
vikaranam upayogah)*. The ordinary conditions of growth always 
hold good, namely, proper age of growth, nature, proper diet and 
absence of those circumstances that retard growth. 'The assimila- 
tion of food is effected by heat which digests, air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth, and time which helps the process 
of digestion*. As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimilated into the body. The hard parts of the food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like; and unhealthy fond, i.e. 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qualities of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body. 

As regards the growth of the body through the essence of the 
food-juice, there are two different views summed up by Cakrapani 
(i. 28. 3). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh, and so forth. As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that, just as the whole milk is changed 
into curd, so the whole chyle is transformed into blood, while 
others say that this transformation is somewhat like the circula- 
tion in irrigation (kedari-kulya-nyaya). The rasa (chyle) produced as 
a result of the digestive process, coming into association with rasa 
as the body-constituent (dhatu-rilpa-rasa), increases it to a certain 
extent; another part of the vasa, having the same colour and smell 
as blood, goes to blood and increases it, and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the whole circula- 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 1. 43 and 44, also IV 6. 9 and particularly rv. 6. 10. 
2 Ibid. v. 6. 10. Cakrapani explains dma-garbha as anda. 
* Ibid. iv. 6. 116 “ Ibid. 1v. 6. 14 and 15. 
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tion begins by the entrance of the entire chyle into the constituent 
rasa (rasa-dhatu) ; in passing through some part remains in the rasa 
and increases it, the unabsorbed part passes into blood, and what 
1s unabsorbed there passes into flesh and so on to the other higher 
constituents of bones, marrow and semen!. But others think that, 
just as in a farm-house pigeons of different descriptions sit together 
(khale kapota-nyaya), so not all the digested food-juice passes 
through the channel of the rasa-dhatu, but different parts of it pass 
through different channels from the very first stage. That part of 
it which nourishes rasa enters into the channel of its circulation, 
that part of it which nourishes the blood goes directly into that, 
and so on. But there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nourishes the blood enters into it only when the part whict. 
nourishes rasa-dhatu has been absorbed in it; so again the part 
which enters into flesh can only do so when the part which 
nourishes blood has been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
system is different from the very beginning; and yet the nourish- 
ment of blood takes place later than that of rasa, the nourishment 
of flesh later than that of blood, and so on (rasad raktam tato 
mamsam ityader ayam arthah yad rasa-pusti-kalad uttara-kalam 
raktam jayate, etc.). The upholders of the last view maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how a nourishing diet 
(vrsya), such as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid, 
and that, if it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory systems, it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on the second theory, milk through its special quality (prabhava) 
can be immediately associated with the seminal fluid and there- 
by increase it?, But Cakrapani remarks that the earlier theory 
(kedari-kulya) is as good as the later one. For on that view 
also it might be held that by milk its special quality (prabhava) 

1 There are two kinds of rasa, called dhdtu-rasa and posaka-rasa. See 
Cakrap4ni’s comment on Curaka-samhita, v1. 15. 14 and 15. 

2 parindma-pakse, ursya-prayogasya raktddi-rapapatti-kramendticirena sukram 
bhavattti ; kstrddayas ca sadyaevaursya drsyante, khale-kapota-pakse tuvrsyotpanno 
rasah prabhavac chighram ev sukrena sambaddhah san tat-pugtim karotiti yuktam 
(Cakrapini on Caraka-samhitd, 1. 28. 3). Elsewhere (tbid. vi. 15. 32) it is said 
that those articles of food which stimulate semen (vursya) are, according to some 
authorities, changed into semen in six days and nights, whereas in the ordinary 
course, as is saic in Susruta, it takes 2 month for the transformation of ordinary 
articles of food into semen. But Caraka does not favour any time limitation 
and urges that, just as the movement of a wheel depends upon the energy spent 
on it, so the time that a particular food takes for getting itself transformed into 


semen or into any other dhdtu depends upon the nature of the food and the 
powers of digestion. 
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passed quickly through the various stages and became associated 
with the seminal fluid. Nor can it be said that according to the 
first theory every case of impurity of rasa (rasa-dus#) is also a 
case of impurity of blood (rakta-dusfi), as is argued; for not the 
whole of rasa is transformed into blood, but only a part of it. So 
the rasa part may be impure, but still the part that goes to form 
blood may be pure; thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be said in favour of either. In Caraka-samhita, v1.15. 
14 and 165, it is said that from rasa there is rakta (blood), from 
rakta flesh, from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones marrow, 
from marrow semen. The two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. 

In addition to the seven dhatus, or body-constituents, spoken 
of above there are ten upa-dhatus, which are counted by Bhoja as 
Sir, sn@yu, ovarial blood and the seven layers of skin’. Caraka 
says in VI. 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood; again, the thick tissues or ligaments (kandara@) 
and siras are produced from blood, and from flesh are produced fat 
(vasa) and the six layers of skin, and from fat (medas) are produced 
the five tissues. The chyle, or rasa, becomes tinged with red by the 
heat of bile. The blood, again, being worked upon by vayu and 
heat, becomes steady and white, and is called fat (medas). The 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, heat and air and therefore, 
though produced from flesh and fat, are hard. They are made 
porous by va@yu running through them, and the pores are filled in 
by fat, which is called marrow. From the oily parts of marrow, 
again, semen is produced Just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
of the bones, and there is also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its own ducts. By the rousing of desires and sex 
joy and by the heat of the sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper channel’. 

1 Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, vi.15.14 and «5, @ quotation from Bhoja. 


Ojas is counted as an upa-dhatu. 
3 Caraka-samhitd, VI. 15. 22-29. 
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Vayu, Pitta and Kapha. 


The qualities of the body are briefly of two kinds, those which 
make the system foul, the mala, and those which sustain and 
purify the body, the prasada. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed many undesirable bodily growths which seek egress; some 
constituents of the body, such as blood, are often turned into pus; 
the vayu (air), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
become less or more than their normal measure (prakupita), and 
there are other entities which, existing in the body, tend to weaken 
or destroy it; these are all called malas. Others which go towards 
the sustenance and the growth of the body are called prasada'. 

But vayu, pitta and kapha are primarily responsible for all kinds 
of morbidities of the body, and they are therefore called dosa. It 
must, however, be noted that the vayu, pitta and kapha and all 
other malas, so long as they remain in their proper measure 
(svamana), do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
So even malas like vayu, pitta and kapha, or sweat, urine, etc., are 
called dhatus, or body-constituents, so long as they do not ex- 
ceed their proper measure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
they serve to sustain it. Both the mala-dhatus and the prasdda- 
dh&tus in their proper measure co-operate together in sustaining 
the body?. When various kinds of healthy food and drink are 
exposed in the stomach to the internal fire of the digestive organs, 
they become digested by heat. The essentiai part of the digested 
food is the chyle (rasa), and the impurities which are ief{t out and 
cannot be assimilated into the body as its constituents are called 
kitta or mala. From this kitta are produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
vayu, pitta, slesman and the dirt of ear, eye, nose, mouth and of 
the holes of the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
body, nails, etc. The impurity of food is excreta and urine, that 
of rasa is phlegm (kapha), that of flesh bile (pitta) and that of fat 
(medas) sweat’. This view of vayu, pitta and kapha seems to 
indicate that these are secretions, waste-products (hifta), like 
the cther waste-products of the body. But the theory of waste- 
products is that, when they are in their proper measure, they serve 
to sustain the body and perform important functions, but, when 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 6. 17. 

§ evam rasa-malau sva-pramdndvasthitav dfrayasya sama-dhdtor dhdtu-sdm- 
yam anuvartayatah (ibid. 1. 28. 3). 

® Ibid. 1. 28. 3. © Ibid. vi. 15. 30. 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than their proper 
measure, they pollute the body and may ultimately break it. But 
of all waste-products vayu, pitta aud kapha are regarded as being 
fundamentally the most important entities, and they sustain the 
work of the body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure, 
and destroy it by the disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them. 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituents, such as rasa and rakta. The food and drink which we 
take go to nourish the different dhatus. Not all the food and drink 
that we take, however, can be absorbed into the system, and conse- 
quently certain waste-products are left!. The question arises, what 
is it that sustains the system or breaks it? It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dhatus is what constitutes 
the health of the body. This due proportion, however, must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink in 
such a way that each of the dhdtus may have its due share and 
that only, neither less nor more. It is also necessary that there 
should be a due functioning of the causes of waste or accretion, 
working in a manner conducive to the preservation of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the entire system. Deficiency or excess of waste-products is there- 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhatus, and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
is regarded as the cause of all dhatu-vaisamya. So long as the 
waste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they are the agents 
which constitute the main working of the system and may them- 
selves be therefore regarded as dha@tus. It is when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
ways the general process of that working of the system and are 
to be regarded as dosas or polluting agents. There are various 
waste-products of the body; but of all these vayu, pitta and kapha 
are regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decay of the body, its health and disease. Thus 

1 Sarngadhara (1v. 5) counts seven visible waste-products which are different 
from the three malas referred to here as vdyu, pitta and kapha. These are (1) the 
watery secretions from tongue, eyes and cheeks, (2) the colouring pitta, (3) the 
dirt of ears, tongue, teeth, armpits and penis, (4) the nails, (5) the dirt of the 
eyes, (6) the glossy appearance of the face, (7) the eruptions which come out in 
youth, and beards. Radhamalla, in commenting on this, refers to Caraka-samhitd, 


VI. 15. 29-30, in support of the above passage of Sarngadhara. Most of the malas 
are chidra-malas, or impurities of the openings. 
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Atreya says in answer to Kapyavaca’s remarks in the learned dis- 
cussions of the assembly of the sages, ‘‘In one sense you have 
all spoken correctly; but none of your judgments are absolutely 
true. Just as it is necessary that religious duties (dharma), wealth 
(artha) and desires (kama) should all be equally attended to, or 
just as the three seasons of winter, summer and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all the three, vata, pitta and slesman or kapha, 
when they are in their natural state of equilibrium, contribute to 
the efficiency of all the sense-organs, the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man with long life. But, when 
they are disturbed, they produce opposite results and ultimately 
break the whole balance of the system and destroy it!.” There is 
one important point to which the notice of the reader should par- 
ticularly be drawn. I have sometimes translated mala as “ polluting 
agents or impurities” and sometimes as “‘ waste-products,” and 
naturally this may cause confusion. The term mala has reference 
to the production of diseases*. Kztta means waste-products or 
secretions, and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause diseases. When, however, a mala is in such 
proportions that it does not produce any disease, it is not a mala 
proper but a mala-dhatu (nirbadha-karan maladin prasamde samcaks- 
mahe)?. In another passage of Caraka (1. 28. 3), which has been 
referred to above, it is said that out of the digested food and drink 
there are produced rasa and kifta (secretion) called mala (tatrahara- 
prasadakhya-rasah kittam ca malakhyam abhinirvartate), and out of 
this kitta is produced sweat, urine, excreta, vayu, pitta and slesman. 
These malas are also dhatus, inasmuch as they sustain the body as 
much as the other dhatus, rasa or rakta, etc. do, so long as they 
are in their proper proportions and balance (te sarva eva dhatavo 
malakhyah prasadakhyas ca)*. Vagbhata, however, takes a different 
view of this subject. He separates the dusa, dhatu and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of the body. Thus he says that 
vayu sustains the body, contributing energy (utsaha), exhalation 
(ucchvasa), inspiration ‘nihsvdsa), mental and bodily movement 
(cesta), ejective forces (vega-pravartana); pitta helps the body by 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 12. 13. 

® tatra mala-bhitds te ye Sarirasya badhakara&h syuh. Caraka-samhita, 1v.6.17. 

3 Cakrapani on Caraka-samhita. Compare Sarngadhara, 1v.8: vdyuh pittam 
kapho dosa@ dhdtavas ca mala matdh, i.e. vdyu, pitta and kapha are known as dosa, 
dhatu and mala. 

4 Also evam raya-malau sva-pramandvasthitav dsrayasya sama-dhdtor dhdtu- 
sdmyam anuvartayctah (Caraka-samhitd, 1. 28. 3). 
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digestive function, heat, the function of sight, imagination (medha), 
power of understanding (dhi), courage (saurya), softness of the 
body; and sl/esman, by steadiness, smoothness, by serving to unite 
the joints, etc. The functions of the seven dhatus, beginning with 
rasa, are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
functioning of the senses (prinana or rasa), the contribution of 
vitality (ivana), the production of oiliness (sneha), the supporting 
of the burden (dharana) of the bones (asthi), the filling up of bone 
cavities (pirana or majja) and productivity (garbhotpaaa of sukra) ; 
of males it is said that the excreta has the power of holding the 
body, while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it back?. 
The elder Vagbhata distinguishes the dhatus from vayu, pitta and 
kapha by calling the latter dosa (polluting agents) and the former 
disya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies that the malas of dhatus could be the cause of disease. He 
thus tries to explain away this view (that of Caraka as referred to 
above) as being aupacarika, i.e. a metaphorical statement”. The 
body, according to him, is a joint product of dosa, dhatu and 
mala’, Indu, the commentator on the Astaiga-samgraha, however, 
emphasizes one important characteristic of the dosas when he says 
that the dynamic which sets the dhatus in motion (dosebhya eva 
dhatindm pravrttih) is derived from the dosas, and the circulation 

chemical activities, oiliness, hardness, etc. of the chyle (rasa) are 
derived from them‘, Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the dosas from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, the child is said to possess the special features of one 
or other of the dosas and is accordingly called vata-prakrti, pitta- 
prakrti or slesma-prakrti. Vagbhata further says that disease is not 
dhatu-vaisamya, but dosa-vatsamya, and the equilibrium of dosas or 
dosa-samya is health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
of dosas, and, as dosas are entities independent of the dhatus, 
the disturbance of dosas may not necessarily mean the dis- 
turbance of dhatus'. In another passage the elder Vagbhata says 


1 Astanga-hyrdaya, 1. 11. 1-5. 
. tajjan ity-upacarena tan aGhur ghrta-déhavat 
rasddisthesu dosesu vya@dhayas sambhavanti ye. 
Astdnga-samgraha, 1. 1. 

* Indu, the commentator on the Astdrga-samgraha, puts it as sariram ca dosa-~ 
dhatu-mala-samuddyah (1. 1). 

‘ tatha ca dhatu-posdya rasasya vahana-péka-sneha-kathinyadi dosa-~ 
prasada-labhyam eva (ibid.). 

® Ayur-veda is closely associated with the Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaigesika, 
which alone deal with some sort of physics in Indian philosophy. It is pointed 
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that, as the manifold universe is nothing but a modification of the 
gunas, 80 all diseases are but modifications of the three dosas, or, 
as in the ocean waves, billows and foam are seen which are in 
reality the same as the ocean, so all the different diseases are 
nothing but the three dosas!. The elder Vagbhata uses also in 
another place the simile of the three gunas with reference to the 
three dosas. Thus he says, ‘As the three gunas co-operate together 
for the production of the world in all its diversity, in spite of the 
mutual opposition that exists among themselves, su the three dosas 
also co-operate together, in spite of natural opposition, for the pro- 
duction of the diverse diseases?.” In the treatment of the bone 
system the present writer agrees with Dr Hoernle that Vagbhata 
always attempted to bring about a reconciliation between Caraka 
and Susruta by explaining away the unadjustable views of one or 
the other. Here also the same tendency is seen. Thus, on the one 
hand, he explained away as being metaphorical (aupacariki) the 
expressed views of Caraka that the dhalu-malas are the dosas. On 
the other hand, he followed the statements of the Uttara-tantra 
that the three dosas, the dhatus, excreta and urine sustain a man’s 
body. He further follows the Uttara-tantra in holding that the three 
dosas are the three gunas (bhinna dosas trayo gunah). Dalhana 
identifies vayu with rajas, pitta with sattva and kapha with tamas®. 

In the Satra-sthana Susruta mentions blood (sonita) as having 
the same status as vdyu, pitta and kapha and holds that the body 


out by Narasimha Kaviraja (a writer from the south) in his Vivarana-siddhdnta- 
cintdmani (the only manuscript of which is in possession of ihe present writer) 
that according to Samkhya it is the dosa transforming itself from = state of 
equilibrium to a state of unbalanced preponderance of any of them thai is 
to be called a disease (vaisamya-sdmydvasthd-bhinnadvastha-visesavad dosatuam 
rogatvam), The Naiyayikas, however, hold that disease is a separate entity or 
substance, which is produced by dosa, but which is not itself a dosa (dravyatue 
sati dosa-bhinna-dosa-janyatuam rogatvuam). So a disease is different from its 
symptoms or effects. Narasimha further holds that, since Caraka speaks of 
diseases as being fiery (dgzeya) and aerial (vdyavya), he tacitly accepts the 
diseases as separate substances. That Caraka sometimes describes a disease 
as being dhdtu-va:samya 13 to be explained as due to the fact that, since 
ahd&tu-vatsamyas produce diseases, they are themselves also called diseases in a 
remote sense (yat tu Caraken2 dhdtu-vatsamyasya rogatvam uktam tat tesam tathd- 
vidha-duhkha-kartrtudd aupacarikam. Vivarana-siddhanta-cintamani, MS. p. 3). 

1 Astanga-samgraha, 1. 22. 

a drambhakam virodhe ’pi mitho yad yad guna-trayam 

visvasya drstam yugapad vyddher dosa-trayam tathd (ibid. 1. 21). 

® vajo-bhuyistho marutah, rajo hi pravartakam sarva-bhdvdndm pittam sattvot- 
katam laghu-prakasakatvdt, rajo-yuktam vd ity eke kaphas tamo-bahulah, guru-pra- 
varandtmakatudd tty chur bhigajah. Yady evam tat katham kapha-prakrtike pumsi 
sattva-gunopapannatd pathitd, ucyate, guna-dvuitayam api kaphe jidtavyam sattva- 
tamo-bahuld Gpa ([)alhana on Suéruta, Uttara-tantra, 66. 9). 
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depends on food and drink as well as on the various combinations 
of vayu, pitta, kapha and sonita in health and disease. Dalhana, in 
commenting on this, says that, Sugruta’s work being principally a 
treatise on surgery, its author holds that blood with all its impurities 
plays an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds’. 
Susruta further speaks of vata, pitta and Sslesman as the causes of 
the formation of the body (deha-sambhava-hetavah).'The vata, pitta 
and kapha, situated in the lower, middle and upper parts of the 
body, are like three pillars which support the body, and blood also 
co-operates with them in the same work. Dalhana remarks that 
vata, pitta and kapha are concomitant causes, working in co- 
operation with semen and blood®. Susruta further derives vata 
from the root va, to move, pitta from tap, to heat, and slesman 
from slis, to connect together. The Sitra-sthana of Susruta com- 
pares kapha, pitta and vayu with the raoon (soma), the sun 
(séirya) and air (anila) but not with the three gunas, as is found 
in the supplementary book, called the Uttara-tantra. In discussing 
the nature of pitta, he says that pitta is the fire in the body and 
there is no other fire buf pitta in the body. Pitta has all the 
qualities of fire, and so, when it diminishes, articles of food with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it, and, when it increases, articles 
of food with cooling properties serve to diminish it. Pitta, according 
to Suégruta, is situated between the stomach (@masaya) and the 
sinaller intestines (pakvasaya), and it cooks all food and drink and 
separates the chyle on the one hand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
on the other. Being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines (tatra-stham eva), by its own 
power (dtma-saktya) it works in other pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating work (agni-karma) sets up the proper activities 
at those places. In its function of cooking it is called pacaka, in 
its function in the liver and spleen, as supplying the colouring 
matter of blood, it is called “colouring” (rafjaka), in its function 
in the heart it serves intellectual purposes (sddhaka), in its function 
in the eyes it is called ‘‘ perceiving,” or locaka, in its function of 
giving a glossy appearance to the skin it is called bhrajaka. It is 
hot, liquid and blue or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 

1 etad dhi salya-tantram, salya-tantre ca vranch pradhdna-bhitah vrane ca 
disyesu madhye raktasya pradhanyam iti Sonitopddanam (ibid.). Suéruta also uses 
the word dosa to mean pus (piiya) (I. 5. 12). 


? Suéruta, 1. 21. 3 and 4. Dalhana, commenting on this, writes : “ sukraértavddi 
sahakdritayad deha-janaka abhipretah.” 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes sour. Coming 
to Slesman, Susruta says that the stomach is its natural place; 
being watery, it flows downwards and neutralizes the bile-heat, 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex- 
cessive heat. Being in &@mdasaya, it works in the other centres of 
Slesman, such as the heart, the tongue, the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the body. The place of vayu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum (s7oni-puda-sumsraya) ; the main place of the 
blood, which is counted as dosa by Suéruta, is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen?. I have noticed above, that in the Atharva- 
Veda mention ts found of three kinds of diseases, the airy (v@taja), 
the dry (susma) and the wet (abhraja)*. In the Caraka-samhita 
vata, pitta and kapha are regarded as being produced from zfta, 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here as being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassimilated food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiologicai functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth of the body, when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitta means is difficult to determine. It 
may mean merely the part of the food-juice unassimilated as chyle, 
or the part of it unassimilated as blood, and so forth; or it may 
mean such unassimilated products, together with the secretions 
from the respective dhatus, which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw off some of iis impurities into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what kitfa ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dhatu-mala, or impurities of dhatus. These 
secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con- 
structive and destructive forces of the body. The watery character 
of kapha and the fiery character of pitta are not ignored; but their 
essence or substance is considered to be secretive, or of the nature 
of waste-product. Sugruta, however, does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect, but he seems to have grasped the essential 
physiological activity of ibe body as being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion ; and the analogy of cooking, as requiring fire, water and 
air, seems to have been well before his mind. Susruta also seems to 


» Susruta-samhita, 1, 11. 8-16. 
® Ye abhrajd vdiaja yas ca Sugmo (Atharva-Veda, 1. 12.3); again, agner ivdsya 
dahata eti Susminah (ibid. v1. 20. 4). 
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have leant more towards the view of the physiological operations 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principies being fire 
(pitta), water (Slesman) and air (vata). The reason why the prin- 
ciples of the body are here regarded as being transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by Sugruta. The supple- 
mentary Uftara-tantra, however, thinks that they are the three 
gunas. Vagbhata, always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to reconcile the different attempts to grasp the prin- 
ciples under discussion, holds that they are comparable to the 
three gunas, because, though opposed to one another, they also 
co-operate together; and, because diseases are but modifications of 
the dosas, he further thinks that dosas, dhatus and dhatu-malas 
are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these dosas are. The person who seems to have 
had the most definite conception of the dosas was Caraka. In the 
Uttara-tantra and by Vagbhata the Samkhya analogy of the gunas 
seems to have had a very distracting influence, and, instead of 
trying to find out the true physiological position of the dosas, these 
writers explain away the difficulty by a vague reference to the 
Samkhya gunas. 

Let us now return to Caraka. By him va@yu is described as 
being dry (ruksa), cold (sita), light (laghu), subtle (saksma), moving 
(cala), scattering everything else in different directions (visada) and 
rough (khara)!. It is neutralized in the body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healthy constructive process the 
vayu is said to perform physiological functions as follows: it 
sustains the machinery of the body (tantra-yantra-dharah), it mani- 
fests itself as prana, udana, samana and apdna and is the generator 
of diverse kinds of efforts; it is the force which controls (ntyanta) 
the mind from all undesirables and directs (praneta) it to all that 
is desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organs, 
is the carrier of the stimulation of sense-objects, collects together 

1 Caraka-samhitd,1.1.58. Cakrap&ni,in commenting on this, says that, though 
vdyu is described as neither hot nor cold according to the Vaisesika philosophy, 
yet, since it is found to increase by cold and decrease by heat, it is regarded 
as cold. Of course, when connected with pitta it is found to be hot, but that is 
on account of its association with the heat of pitta (yoga-vdhitudt). In the 
Vata-kala-kalilya chapter (1. 12. 4), 8ix qualities of udta are mentioned; sikgma is 
not mentioned, however, and, in place of cala, da@runa is mentioned. Cakrapani 


says that déruna means the same as cala. In the same chapter (1. 12. 7) vdyu 
is qualified as sustra-kara, i.e. that which makes holes. 
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the dhatus of the body, harmonizes the functions of the body 
as one whole, is the mover of speech, is the cause of touch and 
sounds, as also of the corresponding sense-organs, the root of joy 
and imental energy, the air for the digestive fire, the healer of 
morbidities, the ejecter of extraneous dirts, the operating agent for 
all kinds of circulation, the framer of the shape of the foetus, and 
is, in short, identical with the continuity of life (@yuso ’nuurtti- 
pratyaya-bhilta). When it is in undue proportions, it brings about 
all sorts of troubles, weakens the strength, colour, happiness and 
life, makes the mind sad, weakens the functions of the sense-organs, 
causes malformations of the foetus, produces diseases and all 
emotions of fear, grief, delirium, etc., and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It is interesting to note how Vayorvida describes the cosmic 
functions of air as the upholding of the earth, causing the burning 
of fire, the uniform motion of the planets and stars, the production 
of clouds, the showering of rains, the flow of rivers, the shaping of 
flowers and fruits, the shooting out of plants, the formation of the 
seasons, the formation of the strata of minerals, the production of 
the power of seeds to produce shoots, the growing up of crops, etc. 
In the same discussion Marici considers fire to be contained in the 
pitta and productive of all good and bad qualities, digestion and 
indigestion, vision and blindness, courage and fear, anger, joy, 
ignorance, etc., according as it is in equilibrium or is disturbed. 
Kapya maintains that soma, contained in slesman, produces all 
good and bad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body, fatness, leanness, energy and idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and ignorance, etc.? 

These discussions seem to indicate that before Atreya’s treatise 
was written attempts were made to explain the physiological func- 
tions of the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation of one operative principle. The Chandogya Upanisad 
speaks of earth, water and fire as being world-principles of con- 
struction: the different vayus were known as early as the Atharva- 
Veda, and vayu is regarded in many of the Upanisads as the prin- 
ciple of life. It seems fairly certain that the theory of vata, pitta 
and kapha is a later development of the view which regarded air 
(pavana), fire (dahana) and water (toya) as the fundamental con- 
stitutive principles of the body. Thus Suéruta refers to this view 

1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 12. 8. * Ibid.1. 12. 11 and 12. 
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in 111. 4. 80: “Some say that the constitution (prakti) of the human 
body is elemental (bhautiki), the three constitutive elements being 
air, fire and water!.”’ The advance of the medical schools of thought 
over these speculations and over others which consider the body 
to be a product of one bhiita or of many bhiitas is to be sought 
in this, that, besides allowing the material causes (upadana) of 
the body to be the dhatus, they emphasized the necessity of ad- 
mitting one or more inherent dynamic principles for the develop- 
ment and decay of the body. This explains how vata, pitta and 
kapha are regarded both as dhatu and as dosa, as prakrti and as 
vikrtt. Thus Caraka says, as has already been mentioned, that 
from the time of the formation of the foetus the vata, pitta and 
kapha are working, but in more or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with equal vayu, pitta, mala and kapha (sama-pittanila- 
kapha) or different degrees of predominance of them as vatala, 
pittala and slesmala*. Men of the slesmala type are generally 
healthy, whereas vatala and pittala persons are always of indifferent 
health. Later on, when there is a disease with the predomirance 
of that dosa which is predominant in man’s constitution from: his 
birth, the newly collected dosa produces morbidity on the lines on 
which the predominating dosa of his constitution is working ; but this 
newly collected dosa does not augment the corresponding original 
dosa. The original dosa is never increased, and, whatever may be 
the predominance of a dosa due to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the dosas remains the same. Thus a vata-prakrti 
person does not become Slesma-prakrti or pitta-prakrti, and vice- 
versa. The dosas which are constitutional always remain as the 
prakrtim tha naranadm bhautikim kecid Ghuh 
pavana-dahana-toyath kirtitds tds tu tisrah. 
Suéruta, II. 4. 80. 

® Caraka refers to a view that there are none who may be regarded as 
sama-vdta-pitta-slesman (or having equal véta, pitta and élesman). Since all men 
take various kinds of diet (visamahdropayogitudt), they must be either vdta- 
prakrti, pitta-prakrti, or slesma-prakrti. Against this Caraka says that tama-vdta- 
pitta-Slesman is the same thing as health or freedom from disease (aroga). All 
medicines are applied for attaining this end, and there cannot be any doubt 
that such a state exists. Again, the terms vdta-prakrti, pitta-prakrti and slesma- 
prakrti are incorrect ; for prakrt: means health. What they mean by vdta-prakrii is 
that vdta is quantitatively predominant (ddhikya-bhdvdt sd dosa-prakrtir ucyate), 
and quantitative predominance is the same as vikdra; so the proper terms are 
vdtala, pittala, etc. When a vatala person takes things which increase vdta, his 
vdta increases at once; but when he takes things which increase pitta or Slesman, 
these do not increase in him as rapidly as vdta does. So in the case of a pittala 


person pi/ta increases rapidly when articles which increase pitta are taken, and 
so with regard to slesman (Caraka-samhita, 111. 6. 14-18). 
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constant part engaged in their physiological operations. The later 
accretion of the dosas or their deficiency has a separate course of 
action in producing diseases, and there is no interchange between 
these later collections of dosas or their deficiency and the con- 
stitutional constant parts of the dosas known as prakrti}. The only 
sense (as Cakrapani says) in which a dosa is related to a consti- 
tutional (prakrti) dosa is that a dusa grows strong in a system in 
which a corresponding dosa is constitutionally predominant, and it 
grows weaker when the opposite is the case?. It is not out of place 
in this connection to say that, though the dosas are mutually op- 
posed to one another, they do not always neutralize one another, 
and it is possible for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
system. In the six seasons of rains (varsa), autumn (Sarat), late 
autumn (hemanta), winter (sita), spring (vasanta) and summer 
(grisma) there is an alternate collection (caya), disturbance (prakopa) 
and lowering down (prasama) of the three dosas, pitta, slesman 
and vayu respectively. Thus, for example, in the rains (varsa) 
there is collection of pitta, in the autumn (Sarat) there is dis- 
turbance of pitta, in the harvesting season (hemanta) there is 
lowering of pitta and collection of s/esman, in the summer 
there is collection of vata, and so forth®. Contrasting the 
functions of the dosas in the normal (prakrti) and abnormal 
(vikrti) states, Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

1 [bid.1.7. 38-41. The passage prakrti-stham yadda pittam marutah slesmanah 
ksaye (1. 17. 45) is often referred to in support of the view that the new accretions 
of dosas affect the prakrti-dosas. But Cakrap&ni explains it differently. He says 
that a disease may be caused by a dosa which is not in excess of the constant 
constitutional quantity (prakrti-mdna) by virtue of the fact that it may be carried 
from one part of the body to another and thereby may produce a local accretion 
or excess, though the total quantity of dosa may not be in excess. 

9 samdnam hi prakrtim prapya dosah pravrddha-balo bhavati, asamdndm tu 
prapya tatha balavdn na sydét (Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, 1. 17. 62). 

3 Ibid.1.17.112. See also Cakrap4ni's comments on these. Dalhana, in com- 
menting on Susruta-samhitd, 1. 21. 18, says that sarcaya of dosas means aggre- 
gation or accumulation in general (dehe 'tirupavrddhis cayah); prakopa of dosas 
means that the accumulated dosas are spread through the system (vilayana-riipd 
urddhih prakopah). The cxternal signs of the caya of vata are fullness of the 
stomach and want of motions; of pitta yellowish appearance and reduction of heat 
(mandosxatd) ; of kapha heaviness of the limbs and feeling of laziness. In all cases 
of caya there is a feeling of aversion to causes which increase the particular dosa 
of which there has been caya (caya-karana-vidvesas ca). The stage of caya is the 
first stage of operation in the growth and prevention of diseases. If the dosas 
can be removed or neutralized at this stage, there is no further disease. Whe 
usual indication of the disturbance (prakopa) of vayu is disorders of the stomach; 
of pitta, acidity, thirst and burning; of kapha, aversion to food, palpitation 
(hrdayotkleda), etc, The prakopa of blood (Sontta) is always due to the prakopa 
of udta, pitta or kapha. This is the second stage of the progress of diseases. The 
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pitta occasions digestion; slesman is strength and vitality, and 
vdyu is the source of all activities and the life of all living beings; 
but in the abnormal state pitta produces many diseases; slesman 
is the dirt of the system and the cause of many troubles, and vata 
also produces many diseases and ultimately death. The places 
(sthanani) at which the affections of vata, pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka: of vata the bladder, 
rectum, waist and the bones of the leg, but the smaller intestine 
(pakv@saya) is its particular place of affection; of pitta sweat, 
blood and the stomach, of which the last is the most important; of 
Slesman the chest, head, neck, the joints, stomach and fat, of which 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
vata, forty of pitta and twenty of slesman}. But in each of these 
various affections of vata, pitta and slesman the special features 
and characteristics of the corresponding dosas are found. Thus 
Caraka in I. 20. 12-23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
a diagnosis of the disease as being due to the disturbance of vata, 
pitta or kapha. But a question may arise as to what may con- 
sistently with this view be considered to be the nature of vayu, pitta 
and kapha. Are they only hypothetical entities, standing as symbols 
of a number of symptoms without any real existence? In such 
an interpretation reality would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity, or the dosas, would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there is one particular set of symptoms, it is 
to be considered that there is disturbance of vayu; wherever there 
is another set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 
third stage is called prasara. At this stage there is something like a fermentation 
of the dosas (paryusita-kinvodaka-pista-samavdya iva). This is moved about by 
vayu, which though inanimate, is the cause of all motor activities. When a 
large quantity of water accumulates at any place, it breaks the embankment and 
flows down and joins on its way with other streams and flows on ail sides; so 
the dosas also flow, sometimes alone, sometimes two conjointly, and sometimes 
all together. In the whole body, in the half of it, or in whatever part the fer- 
mented dosas spread, there the symptoms of diseases are showered down, as 
it were, like water from the clouds (doso vikdram nabhast meghavat tatra vargatt). 
When one dosa, e.g. vdyu, spreads itself in the natural place of another dosa, 
e.g. pttta, the remedy of the latter will remove the former (vdyoh pitta-sthdna- 
gatasya pittavat pratikdrah). The difference between prakopa and prasdra is 
thus described by Dathana: just as when butter is first stirred up, it moves a 
little; this slight movement is like prakopa; but, when it is continuously and 
violently stirred to flow out, in froths and foams, it may then be called prasdra 
(Sufruta-samhitd, 1. 21. 18-32). The fourth stage is when the piirva-ripa is 


seen, and the fifth stage is the stage of rfipa or vyddhs (disease) (ibid. 38, 39). 
1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 20. 11. 
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forth. But there are serious objections against such an inter- 
pretation. For, as we have shown above, there are many passages 
where these dosas are described as secretions and waste-products, 
which in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseases and may ultimately 
break up the system. These passages could not be satisfactorily 
explained upon the above interpretation. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe pitta and kapha as entities having 
a particular colour and material consistency, and it is also said that 
there are particular places in the body where they collect, and 
this would be impossible upon the interpretation that they are 
not real entities, but hypothetical, having only a methodological 
value as being no more than convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp of different symptoms’. 

The attribution of a certain number of specific qualities to the 
dosas is due to a belief that the qualities of effects are due to the 
qualities of causes. So, from the diverse qualities of our bodies 
considered as effects, the causes were also considered as having 
those qualities from which those of the effects were derived. Thus, 
in connection with the description of the qualities of vata, Caraka 
says that on account of the qualities of rauksya the bodies of those 
having congenital vata tendency are rough, lean and small, and 


1 The secretory character ot these dosas is amply indicated by such passages 
as those which regard vata, pitta and slesmun as requiring some space in the 
stomach for digesting the food materials, e.g. ekam puna? vdta-pitta-slesmandm 
(ibid. 11. 2. 3); slesma hi smigdha-slaksna-mydu-madhura-sdru. s4ndra-manda- 
stimita-guru-Sta-vijjalacchah (slesman is smooth, pleasing, soft, sweet, suLstantial, 
compact, inert, benumbed, heavy, cold, moist and transparent—tdid. 11. 8. 14. 
7.5); pittam usnam tiksnam dravam visram amlam katukam ca (pitta is hot, sharp 
and liquid, and possesses bad odour, and is acid and pungent and bitter—ibid. 
111, 8, 14. 7. 6); vdtas tu riiksa-laghu-cala-bahu-sighra-Sta-parusa-visadah (vata is 
rough, light, moving, manifold, quick, cold, coarse and scattering—ibid. 11. 
8. 14.7.7). 

It must, however, be noted that the translation I have given of some of these 
words cannot be regarded as satisfactory; for in the translation I could only give 
one sense of a word, which in the original Sanskrit has been used in a variety of 
senses which the word has. Thus, for example, I have translated riikga as “‘ rough.”’ 
But it also means “slim,” “i-:an,” “‘ having insomnia,” or (of a voice) “broken,” 
and so ferth. There is no English synonym which would have so many senses. 
Mahimahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, of Calcutta, tries to divide the 
dogas into two classes, invisible (siksma) and visible (sthala)—Siddhdnta-niddna, 
pp. 9-11. But though such a distinction can doubtless be made, it has not been 
so distinguished in the medical literature, as it is of little value from the medical 
point of view; it also does not help us to understand the real nature of the dosas. 
The nature and the functions of the dosas do not depend in the least on their 
visibility or invisibility, nor can the visible dosa be regarded as always the 
product of the invisible one. 
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the voices of such people are rough, weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well (jagaritka); again, on account 
of the quality of lightness of vayu, the movements of a man with 
congenital vata tendency would be light and quick, and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the qualities of va@yu to the qualities of 
the body is remote; yet, since the special features and characteristics 
of one’s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
the body-building agents, these characteristics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them. 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
enumeration of the qualities of the dosas. The disturbance of a dosa 
does not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength; it is possible that one or more of the qualities of a 
dosa may run to excess, leaving others intact. Thus vayw is said to 
possess the qualities of riksa, laghu, cala, bahu, sighra, Sita, etc., 
and it is possible that in any particular case the sita quality may 
run to excess, leaving others undisturbed, or so may Sita and ritksa, 
or Sita, riiksa and laghu, and so forth. Hence it is the business of 
the physician not only to discover which dosa has run to excess, 
but also to examine which qualities of which dosa have run to 
excess. The qualities of dosas are variable, i.e. it is possible that a 
dosa in its state of disturbance will remain a dosa, and yet have 
some of its qualities increased and others decreased. The nature of 
the disturbance of a dosa is determined by the nature of the dis- 
turbance of the qualities involved (amsamsa-vtkalpa)'. The natural 
inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality are but component parts of a dosa, a dosa 
cannot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts. On 
this view a dosa appears to be a particular kind of secretion which 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines. When a 
particular dosa is in a healthy order, its component entities are in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 

) Caraka-samhitd, 1.1.10. 4. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says : “‘ tatra 
dosdénadm amsamsa- vikalpo yatha—vate prakipite’ pi kaddcid vatasya Stamgo balavan 
bhavati, kaddcil laghv-améah, kaddcid ritksdmsah kadacil laghu-raksdmésah.”’ The 
dosa or dosas which become prominently disturbed in a system are called 
anubandhya, and the dosa or dosas which at the time of diseases are not primarily 
disturbed are called anubandha. When three of the dosas are jointly disturbed, 


it is called sannipdata, and when two are so disturbed it is called samsarga (ibid. 111. 
6. 11). 
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the total dosa. But, when it is disturbed, some of the component 
secretions may increase ia undue proportions, while others may 
remain in the normal state; of course, the quantity of the whole 
dosa may also increase or decrease. A dosa such as kapha or pitta 
should therefore be regarded as a name for a collection of secre- 
tions rather than one secretion of a homogeneous character. It 
will be easily seen that, on taking into consideration the com- 
parative strengths of the different components of a dosa and the 
relative strengths of the other components of other dosas and the 
relative strengths and proportions of each of the dosas amongst 
themselves, thc number of combinations is innumerable, and the 
diseases proceeding from such combinations are also innumerable. 
The whole system of Caraka’s treatment depends upon the ascer- 
tainment of the nature of these affections; the names of diseases 
are intended to be mere collective appellations of a number of 
affections of a particular type?. 

One further point which ought to be noted with regard to the 
constructive and destructive operations of vayu, pitta and kapha 
is that they are independent agents which work in unison with a 
man’s karma and also in unison with a man’s mind. The opera- 
tions of the mind and the operations of the body, as performed by 
vayu, pitta and kapha on the materials of the dhatus, rasa, rakta, 
etc., run parallel to each other; for both follow the order of human 
karma, but neither of them is determined by the other, though 
they correspond to each other closely. ‘his psycho-physical 
parallelism is suggested throughout Caraka’s system. Caraka, in 
trying to formulate it, says: ‘‘sariram api satvuam anuvidhiyate 
satvam ca sariram” (the mind corresponds to the body and the 
body to the mind). It may be remembered in this connection that 
the ultimate cause of all dhdtu-vaisamya or abhighata (bodily in- 
juries through accidents, a fall and the like) is foolish action (prajfa- 
paradha). Again vata, pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, but also intellectual operations of 
various kinds. But all 1:tellectual operations belong properly to 
mind, What is meant by attributing intellectual functions to va@yu, 
pitta and kapha seems to be a sort of psycho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body corresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma. 

1 yad vdtarabdhatuddi-jfidnam eva karanam rogdndm cikitsdyaém upakari; 
ndma-jiiénam tu vyavahdra-mdtra-prayyandrtham (Cakrapini on Caraka- 
samhitd, 1. 18. 53). 
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Head and Heart}. 


The most vital centres of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pelvis (vasti). The pranas, i.e. the vital currents, and all the 
senses are said to depend (srita@hk) on the head®?. The difference 
between head (sirsa) and brain (mastiska) was known as early as 
the Atharva-Veda. Thus in A.V. x. 2. 6 the word sirsa is used in 
the sense of “‘head,” and in verses 8 and 26 of the same hymn the 
word mastiska is used in the sense of “‘brain?.”” Head-disease is 
also mentioned in the Atharva-Veda,1. 12. 3, as sirsaktt. The brain- 
matter is called mastulunga in Caraka-samhita, vil. 9. 101; the 
word mastiska is used in the same chapter in the sense of brain- 
matter (VIII. 9. 80), as has also been explained by Cakrapani*. 
The passage from Caraka, vill. 9. 4, quoted above shows that at 
least Drdhabala considered the head to be the centre of the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents. Cakrapani, in commenting 
upon this passage, says that, though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as weil, yet they are 
particularly connected with the head (sirasi visesena prabaddhant), 
because, when there is an injury to the head, they are also injured. 
According to Caraka and Drdhabala all the senses are particularly 
connected with the head, as wel] as the pranas, but the heart is 
regarded as the vital centre of the pranas, as well as of the manas, 
as I shall point out later on. Bhela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the manas, a view which 
is, so far as I know, almost unique in the field of Sanskrit 

1 The different names of the heart in Caraka-samhitd are mahat, artha, 
hrdaya (1. 30. 3). 

2 Cakrapini, however, explains it as svitd iva sritah, i.e. ‘as if they depended 
on” (i. 17. 12), because, when the head is hurt, all the senses are hurt. It is said 
in ibid. vi. 26.1 that there are one hundred and seven vital centres (marma), 
and of these the three most important are the head, the heart and the pelvis. 
Also in vill. 9. 16, Aydt miirdhni ca vastau ca nrndm prandh pratigthitah. In 
Vill. 9. 4 it is distinctly said that all the senses and the currents of senses and 
prana are dependent on the head as the rays of the sun are dependent on the 
sun—-sirast indriyami indriya-prdna-vahdnt ca srotamst siiryam tva gabhastayah 
Sanisritant, 

* “ Which was that god who (produced) his brain, his forehead, his hindhead 
(Rakatika), who first his skull, who, having gathered a gathering in man’s jaw, 
ascended to heaven” (A.V.x. 2.8). ‘“ Atharvan, having sewed together his head 
(mirdhdnam) and also his heart, aloft from the brain the purifying one sent 
(them) forth, out of the head’ (ibid. 26). (Whitney’s translation, Harvard 
oriental series.) 

4 Mastiskam Stro-majjé., Cakrap4ni, vil. 9. 80 of Caraka-samhitd. The word 


mastiska is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of head, as in the passage 
quoted by Cakrapni in vul. 9. 80—mastighe ’stdngulam patiam. 
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literature. He says that manas, which is the highest of all senses 
(sarvendriya-param), has its seat between the head and the palate 
(Stras-talv-antara-gatam). Being situated there, it knows all the 
sense-objects (visayan indriyanam) and the tastes which come near 
it (rasadikan samtpa-sthan). The original cause of manas and the 
energy of all the senses and the cause of all feelings and judgments 
(buddhi), the citta, is situated in the heart. The citta is also the 
cause of all motor functions and activities, such that those who are 
possessed of good cittas follow a good course and those who are 
possessed of bad cittas follow a bad course. The manas knows the 
citta, and thence proceeds the choice of action; then comes the 
understanding, deciding what is worth doing and what is not. 
Buddht, or understanding, is the understanding of certain actions 
as good (subha) and certain others as bad (asubha)!. It seems plain 
that Bhela distinguishes between manas, citta and buddht. Of 
these manas is entirely different from citta and, so far as can be 
made out from Bhela’s meagre statements, it is regarded as the 
cause of all cognitions and as having its seat in the brain. The citta 
was regarded as the cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regarded as its seat. Buddhi was probably the 
determinate understanding and judgment which was but a function 
uf the citta, Bhela says that the dosas in the brain affect the manas, 
and, as a result of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding (buddh?) is affected, and this leads 
to madness?. In another passage, while desciibing the different 
functions of pitta, Bhela says that there is a special kind of a/ocaka 
pitta called the caksur-vaisesika, which, by bringing about the 
contact of manas with the soul, causes cognition and, transinitting 
it to the citta, produces the discriminative visual knowledge 
by which different objects are comprehended by the eye. The 
1 $ras-tdlv-antara-gatam sarvendriya-param manah tatra-stham tad dhi 

visayadn indriyandm rasddikdn...ka@ranam sarva-buddhindm cittam hrdaya- 
samsritam kriydndm cetarasadm ca cittam sarvasya kdranam. Bhela’s chapter on 
© Unmada-cikitsitam. ” Calc.tta University edition, p. 149. 

firakvam prakupita dosah 

Siras-talv-antare sthitah, 

manasam disayanty Gsu. 

tatas cittam vipadyate 

citte vyapadam Gpanne 

buddhir ndfam niyacchati 

tatas tu buddhi-vydpattau 

karydkaryam na budhyate 


evam pravartate vyddhir 
unmddo ndma ddrunah. Ibid. p. 149. 
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judgmental state, however, is different, and it is produced by a 
special kind of dlocaka pitta calied the buddht-varsestka, which is 
situated at the point between the eyebrows, and. being there, 
holds together the subtle forms emanating from the self (sustiksman 
arthan atma-krtan), associates the data (dharayatt), integrates them 
with other similar known facts (pratyudaharati), remembers the 
past, and, after producing our knowledge in conceptual and judg- 
mental forms, wills for future realization, genera‘es instructive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation (dhyana) 
and restraint of thoughts (dharana)'. 

Susruta does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
particular nerves in the head were connected with particular sense 
functions. Thus he says in 111. 6. 28 that there are two nerves (stra) 
lower down the ears on their back, called vidhura, which, if cut, 
would produce deafness ; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called phana, which, if cut, 
would destroy the sensation of smell; at the back of the eyebrows, 
below the eyes, there are the nerves called the aparga, which, if 
cut, would produce blindness. All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of the eyebrow (srigataka)*. He further seys 
that the nerves are attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it (mastakabhyantaroparisthat sira-sandhi-sannipata) 
and this place, called the romavarta, is the supreme superintendent 
(adhipati). Caraka says that the head is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka considers the heart (hrdaya) to be the only seat of 
consciousness?. The seats of prana are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, navel, rectum, bladder, the vital fluid ojas, semen, blood 
and flesh*. In 1. 19. 3 Caraka, however, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temples (sa#kha) in their place. It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant by prana here. But in all prob- 
ability the word is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In 1. 30. 4 and 5 Caraka says that the whole body with 

1 Bhela’s chapter on “‘ Purusa-niscaya,” p. 81. 
2 ghrana-Ssrotrakst-jihva-santarpanindm sirdndm madhye sird-sannipatah synga- 
takdnt. Susruta-samhitd, ut. 6. 28. 


3 Caraka-samhitd, 1v. 7.8, hrdayam cetanadhisthanam ekam. 
4 Ibid. 9. 
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the four extremities, the trunk, and the head, collectively called 
sad-anga, knowledge (vijfiana), the senses, the sense-objects, the 
self, manas and the objects of thought (cintya), are all supported 
(samSrita) by the heart, just as a house is supported by pillars and 
rafters!. Jt is plain, as Cakrapani explains, that the body cannot 
subsist in the heart. What is meant is that, when all is well with 
the heart, it is well with all the rest. Caraka holds that the manas 
and the soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, not, however, in the sense that the heart is the place 
where these reside, but in the sense that they depend on the 
heart for their proper functioning; if the heart is wrong, they also 
go wrong, if the heart is well, they also work well. Just as rafters 
are supported by pillars, so are they all supported by the heart. 
But Cakrapani does not seem to agree with this view of Caraka, 
and he holds that, since the heart is affected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the mind and the soul actually reside in the 
heart and so do pleasure and pain. The self, which is the cause of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and the upholder (dharin) of the 
system, resides in the heart. It is for this reason that, if a man is 
struck in the heart, he swoons away, and, if the heart bursts, he dies. 
It is also the place of the supreme vitality (param ojas)*. The heart 
is also regarded as the place where all consciousness is concen- 
trated (tatra caitanyu-samgrahah). Caraka says that the heart is the 
centre of the prana currents (praya-rahanam srotasim hrdayam 
miilam, 111. 5. 9) and also of the currents of mental activity (1. 
7. 3). In the Apasmara-nidana (11. 8. 4) Caraka speaks of the 
heart as being the supreme place of the inner self (antar-atmanah 
Ssrestham a&yatanam). 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Taitiriya 
Upanisad (1. 6. 1) also speaks of the heart as being the space where 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 30. 5. 

® Cakrapiini says that the mention of param ojas here proves that Caraka be- 
lieved in another, aparam ojas. The total quantity of aparam ojas in the body is half 
a handful (ardhanjali-parimane), while that of param ojas is only eight drops of 
a white-red and slightly yellowish liquid in the heart. The dhamants of the 
heart contain ha!f a handful of aparam ojas, and in the disease known as prameha 
(urinary disease) it is this ojas that is wasted; but even with waste of this ojas 
aman may live, whereas with the slightest waste of the param qas aman cannot 
live. Ojas ought not to be regarded as the eighth dhdtu: for it only supports 
(dhdrayati) the body, but does not nourish it. Ojas, however, is sometimes used 
also in the sense of rasa (Caraka-samhitd 1. 30. 6, Cakrapani’s commentary). See 
also ibid. 1. 17. 74 and 75 and Cakrapani’s comment on the same. Ojas is, 
however, regarded in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 17, as the eighth dhatu. 
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manomaya purusa, i.e. the mind-person, resides. In many other 
Upanisads the heart is the centre of many zé@dis, or channels}. 
Sankara, in explaining Brh. 11. 1. 19, says that the uddis or siras, 
called Atta, which are developed out of the food-juice and are 
272,000 in number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
whole body (puritat)?. The buddhi resides in the heart and from 
there controls the external senses. Thus, for example, at the time 
of hearing in the awakened state the buddhi passes through these 
nadis to the ear and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it. When the buddhi thus expands, we have the 
state of awakening, when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
(susupti). 


The Circulatory and the Nervous System. 


The names sira (also hira) and dhamani, of two different kinds 
of channels in the body, seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atharva-Veda*. The Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad de- 
scribes the hita n@dis of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yellow and 
green liquids; Sankara, commenting on this, says that these variuus 
colours are due to the various combinations of vata, pitta and 
Slesman which the n@dis carry*. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five bhittas, ten senses, prana and antahkarana) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 


1 See Brh. 11. 1. 19, IV. 2. 2 and 3, Iv. 3. 20, Iv. 4. 8 and 9; Chand. vin. 6. 6; 
Katha, vi. 16; Kaus. tv. 19; Mund. 11.2.6; Maitri, Bibliotheca Indica, 1870, 
VI. 21, Vil. 11; Pragna, 111. 6 and 7. 

2 The word puritat means principally the covering of the heart. But Sankara 
takes it here to mean the whole body. 

3 gatam hirah sahasram dhamanir uta. Atharva-Veda, vir. 36. 2. S&yana 
explains hird as garbha-dhdranartham antar-avasthitah siikyma nddyah and 
dhamant as garbhdsayasya avastambhika sthula nadyah. Atharva-Veda, 1. 17. 
1, 2, also seems to distinguish Aird from dhamant. In 1. 17. 1 the hirds are 
described as being of red garments (/uhita-vdsasah), which Sayana explains as 
lohitasya rudhirasya nivdsa-bhita hi (the abode of blood) and paraphrases as 
rajo~vahana-nddyah. Jt seems, therefore, that the larger ducts were called 
dhamanis. In 1. 17. 3 the Atharva-Veda speaks of hundreds of dhamants and 
thousands of hirds. 

4 Brh. 1.3.20, with Sankara’s commentary. Anandagiri, in commenting on 
the same, quotes a passage from Susruta which is substantially the same as 
Susruta-samhitd, 111. 7. 18, to show that those sivas which carry vdta are rosy 
(aruna), those which carry pitta are blue, those which carry blood are red, and 
those which carry slesman are white: 

arundah sira vadta-vahé nilah pitta-vahah Sirah 
asrg-vahds tu rohinyo gauryah slesma-vahah sirdh. 
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in these nadis. In Brhad-aranyaka, Iv. 2. 3 it is said that there is 
the finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart; it is 
this essence which, by penetrating into the finest nddis, serves to 
support the body. It is surrounded by a network of nadis. From 
the heart it rushes upwards through the extremely fine hita nadis, 
which are rooted in the heart. Chandogya, vit. 6. 6 speaks of 
101 nadis proceeding from the heart, of which one goes towards 
the head!. In AZund. 11. 2. 6 it is said that, like spokes in a wheel, 
the nadis are connected with the heart. Prasna, 111.6 and 7, how- 
ever, says that in the heart there are one hundred ndadis and in 
each of thesc are twenty-two hundred branches and the vyana 
vayu moves through these. The Maitri Upanisad mentions the 
susumnad nadi proceeding upwards to the head, through which 
there is a flow of prana?. None of these passages tell us any- 
thing definite about the nadis. All that can be understood from 
these passages is that they are some kind of ducts, through which 
blood and other secretions flow, and many of these are extremely 
fine, being about the thousandth part of a hair in breadth. The 
nada, or hollow reed, is described in the Rg-Veda (vit. 1. 33) 
as growing in ponds and in the Atharva-Veda (tv. 19. 1) as being 
varsika, or ‘produced in the rains.” This word may have some 
etymological relation with nadi®, In another place it is said that 
women break nada with stones and make mats out of them‘. 
The word nadi is also used in the Atharva-Veda in the sense 
of “ducts®.” In Atharva-Veda, v. 18. 8 the word nadika is used 
1 This passage is sometimes referred to in later literature to show that the 
susumnd nddi, which goes towards the head, was known as early as the Chandogya 
Upanisad. See also Katha, vi. 16. ; 
2 Urdhva-ga nadt susumndkhyd prana-samedrint. Maitri, vi. 21. Sayana, in 
his commentary on A.V. 1. 17. 3, quotes the following verse: 
madhya-sthayah susumndyah parva-pancaka-sambhavah 
sakhopasdkhatam praptah sird laksa-traydt param 
ardha-laksam iti prahuh sartrartha-vicarakah, 
3 Macdonell makes the following remarks in his Vedic Index, vol. 1, p. 433: 
“« Nada is found in several passages of the Re-Veda (1. 32, 8; 179, 43 I. 34) 35 
vill. 69, 2:X. 14, 2; 10S, 4) but its sense is still obscure. It is identified by 
Pischel (Zeizschrift der Deurschen Morgenlcndischen Gesellschaft, 38,717 et S€q.; 
Vedische Studren, 1. 183 et seg.) with Nada, being explained by him in one 
passage (1. 32. 8). Here Caland and Henry, L’Agnistoma, p. 313 would read 


nalam. See also Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 1. 173, a8 a reed boat, 
which is split, and over which the waters go, etc.”’ 


4 yathd nadam kasipune striyo bhindanty asmand (Atharva- Veda, vi. 138. 
5). 

5 In the Atharva-Veda, vi. 138. 4, the nddis are described as ducts over the 
testes, through which the seminal fluid flows: ye te nddyau deva-krte yayos tisthati 
wrsnyam te te bhinadmi (1 break with a stone upon a stone those two ducts of yours 
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to denote the speech organ (vak). The word dhamani is used 
in Re-Veda, uu. 11. 8 and is paraphrased by Sayana as sound 
(Sabda) and by Macdonell as ‘‘reed”’ or “‘pipe!.’’ If Sayana’s 
explanations are to be accepted, then in A.V. 11. 33. 6 the word 
snava means fine siras (siksmah-strah) and dhamani the larger ducts 
(dhamani-sabdena sthilah). In vi. go. 5 one hundred dhamanis 
are said to surround the body of a person suffering from colic or 
gout (sla), and Sayana paraphrases dhamani here as nadi. In 
Chandogya, 111. 19. 2, the rivers are said to be dhamanis (ya 
dhamanayas ta nadyah), and Sankara paraphrases dhamani as sira. 
T have already referred to the use of the word Azra in the Atharva- 
Veda; the word is also used in the Re-Veda*. 

The above references show that nddis, siras (or hiras) and 
dhamanis were all ducts in the body, but sometimes the nadis or 
Siras had also the special sense of finer channels, whereas the 
dhamanis were the larger ducts. I shall now come to Caraka: 
it will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their distinction and 
functions. 

Caraka plainly regards dhamanis, siras and srotas (secretory 
currents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
them on account of their different functions. He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamanis are in the heart. These carry through- 
out the body the ojas, by which all people live and without which 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed, 
and which goes to the heart at a later stage, when the heart is 
formed; when it is lost, life also ceases to exist; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the pranas. These ducts are called 
dhamanis, because they are filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called srotas, because the chyle, etc. which nourish the body 
are secreted (sravanat) out of these; and they are called sia, 


made by God over your two testes, through which your semen flows). In 
x. 7. 1§ and 16, the hollows of the seas are described as nd@dis (samudro yasya 
nadyah), and so also the interspace of the quarters of the sky (yasya catasrah 
pradiso nddyal). 

1 ““ Dhamani, ‘reed,’ appears to denote ‘pipe’ in a passage of the Ry-Veda 
(11. rr. 8) and in a citation appearing in the Nirukta (v1. 24).” Vedic Index, 
vol. 1, p. 390. The word si7a is spelt with a palatal “8”? in Caraka and with a 
dental in the Vedas, and it has therefore been differently spelt in this chapter 
in different contexts. 

? tvam urtram dsaydnam sirdsu maho vajrena sisvapah. R.V.1. 121.11. The 
word dhamant is spelt with a long ‘‘1’’ in Caraka and with a short ‘‘i” in the 
Atharva- Veda. 
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because they go (sarandt Sirah) to the different parts of the body?. 
The ten dhamanis spread out in manifold branches throughout 
the body. In the Caraka-samhita srotas means properly the path 
through which the successive evolutionary products of the body- 
constituents (dhdtus) or other kinds of secretion run and accumu- 
late together with elements of their own types?. Cakrapani explains 
it thus: The transformation into blood takes place in connection 
with chyle (rasa). The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
different part of the body cannot take place without a path of trans- 
mission, called srotas. So the transformation of dhatus takes place 
through the function of this path of transmission. So for each 
kind of product there is a separate srotas. Vayu, pitta and kapha 
may be said to go about through all the srotas, though there are, 
no doubt, special channels for each of the three®, Gangadhara, 
however, takes the srotas as being the apertures through which 
the dhatus and other waste-products flow’. In whatever way it 
may be looked at, the srotas is, according to Caraka, nothing but 
the duct of the dhamanis. Caraka opposes the view of those who 
think that the body is nothing but a collection of srotas, for the 
simple reason that the substances which pass through these srotas 
and the parts of the body where they are attached are certainly 
different from the srotas themselves. There are separate srotas 
for the flow of pranau, water, food-juice, blood, flesh, fat, bony 
materials, marrow, semen, urine, cxcreta and sweat; vata, pitta 
and slesman, however, flow through the body and all the channels 
(sarva-srotamsi ayana-bhatani). For the supply of materials for the 
suprasensual elements of the body, such as manas, etc., the whole 
of the living body serves as a channel. The heart is the rvot of all 

3 dhmdndd dhamanyah sravandt srotamst saranat tirah. Caraka-samhitd, 1. 
30. 11. 2 Thid. 111. 5. 3. 

3 Dosdndm tu sarva-sartra-caratuena yatha-sthiila-sroto ’bhidhane ’pi sarva- 
srotdmsy eva gamandrtham vaksyante. . .vatadindm apt pradhdna bhitddhamanyah 
santy eva. Cakrapani’s comment on ibid. : 

“ Ghara-parinama-raso hi srotasdm chidra-riipam panthdnam vind gantum na 
Saknoti, na ca srota§ chidra-pathena gamanam vind tad-uttarottara-dhdtutvena 
parinamati, etc. Gangadhara’s Jalpa-kalpa-taru on tbid. ; 

5 Gangadhara, in commenting on this passage (Caraka-samhitd, it. §. 7), 
“ tadvad atindriydndm punah sativadindm kevalam cetandvac chariram ayana-bhi- 
tam adhisthana-bhitam ca,” says, ‘mana dtmd srotra-sparsana-nayana-rasana- 
ghrdna-hbuddhy-chankdradinam kevalam cetandvat sajtvam Ssarira-sroto "yana- 
bhittam adhisthdna-bhitam ca.” There are several passages in Caraka where 
we hear of mano-vaha currents (currents carrying manas); if manas, buddhi, 
ahankdra, etc. can all be carried in currents, they must be considered as having 


some material spatial existence. These manas, buddhi and ahankdra may be 
atindriya, but they are not on that account non-physical, 
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prana channels, i.e. the channels of the prana vayu; for vayu in 
general moves through all parts of the body. When these are 
affected, there is either too much or too little respiration; the 
respiration may be very slow or very quick, and it is attended with 
sound and pain. From these signs therefore one can infer that the 
prana channels have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of thirst is in the heart (kloma)!. When these 
are affected, the tongue, palate, lips, throat and k/oma become 
dried up, and there is great thirst. The stomach is the source of all 
currents carrying food, and, when these are affected, there is no 
desire for food, but indigestion, vomiting and the like. The heart is 
the source, and the ten dhamanis are the paths, of the chyle (rasa) 
currents. The liver and spleen are the source of blood currents. 
The tendons and skin are the sources of flesh currents. The kidneys 
are the sources of fat channels; fat and peivis, of bone channels; the 
bones and joints, of marrow channels; the testes and penis, of 
semen channels; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channels; the intestines and the rectum, of the excreta 
channels, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channels?. 
It is curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the siras and dhamanis are regarded as synonymous, their 
number is differently counted in Iv. 7. 13, where it is said that 
there are two hundred dhamanis and seven hundred Ssiras, and the 
finer endings of these are counted as 29,956. It is reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atharva- 
Veda, that, though the dhamanis and siras were regarded by Caraka 
as having the same functions, the former were larger than the 
latter?. Gangadhara, in commenting on this passage, says that 
Sirds, dhamanis and srotas are different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well known that a distinction between 
siras and dhamanis is drawn by SuSruta, to which I shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denies any such distinction; and this 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 5. 10. Cakrapani exptains it (kloma) as Ardaya-stham 
pipasd-sthanam, and Gangadhara as the point of conjunction between the throat 
and the heart (Ranfthorasoh sandhth). 

2 The synonyms for srotas given by Caraka are rd, dhamant, rasa-vdhint, 
nddi, panthd, marga, Sarira-chidra, samurtdsamurtdni (open at the root, but 
closed at the end), sthdna, @faya and niketa. 

3 There is one passage of Drdhabala (Caraka-samhita, v1. 29. 23) which 
seems to draw a distinction between sirds and dhamanis; for there, as a 
symptom of a disease, it is said that the sirds have expanded (dydma) and the 
dhamanis have become contracted (sarkoca). 
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is accepted by his commentator Cakrapani also!. Gangadhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Caraka to prove his opinion or 
to state more explicitly what is the difference of functions and 
appearances between the dhamanis and siras. In fact Gangadhara’s 
remarks are directly borrowed from Susruta, 11. 9. 3, without 
acknowledgment, and it is very surprising that he should not know 
the difference of views on this point between Caraka and Suégruta 
and should try to support Caraka by a quotation from Sugruta on 
the very point on which they materially differ. 

Susruta refers to Caraka’s view that sas, srotas and dharmanis 
are the same and opposes it, saying that they are different in 
appearance, number and functions. Dalhana, in explaining this, says 
that the sirds carry vata, pitta, slesman, blood, etc., and are rosy, 
biue, white and red, whereas the dhamanis that carry sense-im- 
pressions of sound, etc. have no distinctive colour, and the srotas 
have the same colour as the dhdtus which flow through them. 
Again, the principal sas are torty in number, the principal 
dhamanis twenty-four and the principal srotas twenty-two in 
number. The sivas permit us to contract or expand our limbs or 
perform other motor functions, and they allow the mind and senses 
to operate in their own ways and serve also to fulfil other functions 
of moving rapidly (prasyandana), etc., when vayu works in them. 
When pitta flows through the sivas, they appear shining, create 
desire for food, increase digestive fire and health. When slesman 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength. When blood passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled also with the different dhatus and 
produce the sense-cognition of touch. Vayu, pitta, slesman and 
blood—any one of these may flow through any and every sira. 
The dhamanis are more like sensory nerves, since they carry 
sensations of sound, colour, taste and smell (sabda-rilpa-rasa- 
gandha-vahatvadikam dhamaninam). The srotas carry prana, food, 
water, chyle, blood, flesh and fat?. It is on account of their close 
proximity, similar functions, fineness (sauksmyat), and also because 
of the fact that they have been referred to in similar terms by older 
authorities, that they have sometimes been regarded as perform- 
ing the same work, though their functions are really different‘. 


1 na ca Carake Sugruta iva dhamanti-Sird-srotasdm bhedo vivakgitah, Cakra- 


pani’s commentary on Caraka, I. 5. 3. a ; . 
2 Susruta-samhita, 11.7. 8-17. 3 Dalhana on 7bid. 111. 9. 3. Ibid. 
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Dathana, in explaining this, says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burning, the burning of each separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contiguity, so the siras, dhamanis 
and srotas are situated so close to one another that it is very difficult 
to observe their separate functions and work. ira, srotas, marga, 
kha and dhamani are the general names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body. It is on account of the similarity of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused. 

The dhamanis start from the navel; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosswise (ti7- 
yag-gah). Those ten which go to the upper part of the body, 
branch out, are divided into three classes, and are thirty in number. 
Of these there are altogether ten for carrying vdta, pitta, kapha, 
Sontta and rasa, two for each; there are eight for carrying 
Sabda, ritpa, rasa and gandha, two for each; there are two for 
the organ of speech, two for making noise (ghosa), 2s distin- 
guished from speech ; two for going to sleep, two for being awake; 
two for bearing tears, two for carrying milk in women, and it is 
the same two dhamanis that carry the semen in men. It is by 
these dhamanis that the body on the upper side of the navel (e.g. 
sides, back, chest, shoulders, hands, etc.) is held fast to the {ower 
part. The carrying of vata, etc. is the common quality of all these 
dhamanis. 

Those dhamanis which branch out downwards are thirty in 
number. They eject vata, urine, excreta, semen, menstrual blood, 
etc. downwards. They are connected with the place of pitta 
(pittasaya), draw downwards the materials not fit for being ab- 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The dhamanis connected with the pittasaya carry the 
food-juice throughout the body, as soon as it is digested by the 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory dhamanis 
and through them to the heart, which is designated as the seat 
of rasa (rasa-sthana)*. Ten dhamanis carry vata, pitta, Sonita, 


1 Thus Dalhana remarks: 
dkastyavakdsanam dehe namani dehindm 
Sirdh srotamsi mdrgah kham dhamanyah. 

3 Sufruta, Sdrtra, 1x. 7 and 8; see also Dalhana’s commentary on it. The 
apertures of some dhamants by which the food-juice is circulated through the 
body are as fine as lotus fibres, and some grosser than them, as the apertures 
of lotus stalks. Thus some dhamanis have very fine apertures, and others grosser 
apertures. 

yathd svabhavatah khani mrndlesu bisesu ca 
dhamanindm tathd khani raso yatr upactyate. Ibid, 1x. 10. 
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kapha and rasa; two, connected with the intestines, carry the 
food-juice; two carry water; two are connected with the bladder 
for ejecting urine; two are for the production of semen (sukra- 
pradur-bhava), two for its ejection, and it is these which regulate 
the menstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta; there are eight others which 
carry perspiration. It is by these dhamanis that the intestines, 
waist, urine, excreta, rectum, bladder and penis are held together. 

Each of the other four dhamanis, which go crosswise (tiryag-gah), 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are spread all over the body, like so many windows; their 
mouths are at the holes of the hairs, through which perspiration 
goes out and which nourish the body with rasa, and through these 
the effective principles (virya) of oil, watery sprinklings, oint- 
ments, etc. enter the body after being acted on by bhrajaka (heat 
of the skin)1. It is again these which carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of touch?. The dhamanis direct the five 
senses to the five sense-objects for their cognition. There is the 
cognizer (mantr) and the manas organ; the dhamani which is con- 
nected with manas on one side and the dhamanis which carry the 
different sense-impressions on the other make the sense-data 
cognized by the self’. The various sensory and motor dhamanis 
are further named in Sugruta, m1. vi. 28. Down below the back 
of the ear there are two dhamuiiis, called vidhura, which, when 
injured, produce deafness; inside the two nostrils there are the 
two dhamanis called phana which, when hurt, arrest the sensation 
of smell. Below the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two dhamanis, called apanga, which, when hurt, produce 
blindness: there are also two other dhamanis, above the eyebrows 
and below them, called dvarta, which, when hurt, also produce 
blindness. Susruta also speaks in this connection of a place inside 


1 Susruta, Sarira, 1x. 7 and 8; see also Dalhana’s commentary on it. 

2 Dalhana, in commenting on this passage of Susruta, 111. ix. 9, says: ‘‘ tatr eva 
mano-'nugatath sukhdsukha-riipam sparsam karmdtmd grhatte.” (It is through 
these dhamants, as connected by manas, that the self, as associated with the subtle 
body, receives the pleasurable and painful impressions of touch.) 

paftcdbhibhittas tu atha paftca-krtvah 

paficendriyam paficasu bhdvayanti 

paficendriyam paficasu bhavayited 

paficatuam adydnti vindsa- kale. Suéruta, LI. ix. 11. 
Dalhana, in commenting on the above, says: ‘‘ mantd hi farire eka eva, mano 'py 
ekam eva, tena manasd yaiva dhamant s§abdddi-vahdsu dhamantsu abhiprapannd 
saiva dhamant sva-dharmam grahayati mantdram nanyeti.” 
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the skull on the upper part of the brain, where all the sivas have 
met together, as the adhipati superintendent. 

In describing the sirds (700 in number) Susruta says that these 
are like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
contraction and expansion of which the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 
like so many fibres of leaves. The principal sirds are forty in 
number; of these ten are for the circulation of vata, ten for pitta, 
ten for kapha and ten for rakta (blood). The siras of vata circu- 
lation again branch out into 175 sivas, and the same is the case 
with those which circulate pitta, kapha and rakta. We have thus 
altogether 700 sivas. When vata is properly circulated through the 
Siras, it becomes possible for us to move our limbs without ob- 
struction and to exercise our intellectual functions. But it should 
be noted that, though some s7rds are regarded as mainly circulating 
vayu or pitta or kapha, yet they all, at least to some extent, circulate 
all three?. 

There are goo sn@yus, and these have also holes within them 
(susirah), and these, as well as the kandaras, which are also but 
special kinds of sn@yus, serve to bind the joints of the body, just 
as the several pieces of planks are held together in a boat. Sugruta 
also mentions five hundred muscles. The marmas are vital spots 
in flesh, sir@, sn@yu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prana: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or suffer various kinds of deformity. The srotas 
are again described by Susruta as being ducts, other than sir@ and 
dhamani, which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body*. These srotas carry the currents of prana, food- 
juice, water, blood, flesh, fat, urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 


blood. 


The Nervous System of the Tantras. 


The nerve system of the T'antras, however, is entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Susruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column (meru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 

2 na hi vadtam sirdh kascin na pittam kevalam tathd 
Slesmdnam vd vahanty etd atah sarvavahdh smptah. 
Sufruta, 111, vii. 16. 

2 Susruta, Sérira, 1x. 13: 


miuldt khadd antaram dehe prasrtam tv abhivahi yat 
srotas tad ttt wijneyam Srd-dhamani-varjitam. 
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the neck. In the passage inside this spinal column there is a nerve 
(nadi), called susumna, which is again in reality made up of three 
nadis, susumna@, vajra and citrini’. All nadis start from the root at 
the end of the vertebral column, called kagda, and they proceed 
upwards to the highest cerebral nerve-plexus, called sahasrara, and 
are seventy-two thousand in number. The place of the root of 
these nadis (kanda) is an inch above the anus and an inch below 
the root of the penis. If susumnd is the central nerve of the spinal 
cord, then on its extreme right side is the ida, and then parallel to 
it towards the susumnd are the gandhari, stretching from the corner 
of the left eye to the left leg, hasti-jihva, stretching from the left 
eye to the left foot, sarikhini, branching on the left, kuhii (the pubic 
nerve on the left) and also the visvodara, the lumbar nerves. On 
the extreme left of it is the piigala, and between it and the susumna 
are the piisd, stretching from below the corner of the right eye to 
the abdomen, pasyanti, the auricular branch or the cervical plexus, 
sarasvati and vdrand (the sacral nerve). The sankhini (the auricular 
branch or the cervical plexus on the left) goes parallel to the 
susumna, but takes a turn in the region of the neck and passes on to 
the root of the left ear-holes ; in another branch it passes through the 
inner side of the region of the forehead, where it gets joined with 
the citrini nddi and enters into the cerebral region. The susumna 
nadi is a sort of duct inside the spine, which encases within it the 
vajra nadi, and that again encases within it the citrini nadi, which 
has within it a fine aperture running all through it, which is the fine 
aperture running through the spinal cord?. This inner passage 


1 But according to the Tanira-ciidamant, susumnd is not inside the spinal 
column but outside it. Thus it says, ‘‘ tad-bahye tu tayor madhye susumnd vahnt- 
samyuta.”’ This, however, is against the view of the Sat-cakra-nirupana, which takes 
susumnd to be inside tle passage of the spine. According to the Nigama-tattva~- 
sdra-tantra, idd and pingald are both inside the spine, but this isentirely against the 
accepted vicw. Dr Sir B. N. Seal thinks that susumnd is the central passage or 
channel of the spinal cord and not a separate nddt (The Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus, pp, 219, 226, 227). Mr Rele in his The Mystertous Kundalint 
(pp.35,36) thinks that it 1s anddi which is situated centrally and passes through the 
spinal column (meru-danda) , but, judging from the fact that it is said to originate 
in the sacrum, from which it goes upwards tu the base of the skull, where it 
joins with the plexus of a thousand nerves called brahma-cakra (cerebrum in the 
vault of the skull) and is divided at the level of the larynx (kantha) into anterior 
and posterior parts between the two eyebrows (djfid-cakra) and the cavity in 
the brain (brahma-randhra) respectively, Rele thinks that this susumnd ndqt is 
nothing but the spinal cord. 

* Nadtis derived by Parnananda Yati,in his commentary on the Saf-cakra-nirfi- 
pana, from the root nad, to go, as a passage or duct (nada gatau iti dhator nadyate 
gamyate 'naya padavyd iti nddi). Mahamahopidhytya Gananatha Sen makes a 


Du 23 
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within the citrini nadi is also called brahma-ndadi; for there is no 
further duct or nddi within the citrini!. The susumna thus in all 
probability stands for our spinal cord. The suswmna, however, is 
said to take a turn and get connected with the sa#khini in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connected with the 
aperture of the sankhini (Sankhini-nalam Glambya) and passes to the 
cerebral region. All the madis are connected with the susumna. 
Kundalini is a name for supreme bodily energy, and, because the 
channel of the susumna, the brahma-ndadi, is the passage through 
which this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the nerve-plexus of the brain, susumna is sometimes 
called kundalini; but kundalini itself cannot be called a nerve, 
and it is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rele 
does’. The ida nadi on the left side of the susumna outside the 
spine goes upwards to the nasal region, and pingalé follows a 
corresponding course on the right side. Other accounts of these 
nadis hold that the 7dz proceeds from the right testicle and the 
pingala from the left testicle and passes on to the left and the right 
of the susumnd in a bent form (dhanur-akare). The three, however, 
meet at the root of the penis, which is thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were (trivent), viz. of susumnda (compared to 
the river Ganga), ida (compared to Yamuna) and piigala (compared 
to Sarasvati). The two nadis, ida and pitigala, are also described 
as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and susumnd as 
fire?. In addition to these nadis the Yogi-yajfiavalkya mentions 
the name oi another nadi, called alambus@, making the number of 
the important n@dis fourteen, including susumna and counting 
susumna as one nadi (i.e. including vajra and citrini), though the 
total number of nadis is regarded as being seventy-two thousand. 
Srikanada in his Ndadi-vijfidna counts the number of nadis as 
thirty-five millions. But, while the Tantra school, as 1epresented 
in the works Saft-cakra-niriipana, Fiana-samkalini, Yogi-yajfia- 
valkya, etc., regards the nddis as originating from the nerve-plexus 


very serious mistake in his Pratyaksa-sdriraka when he thinks that the ndgis are 
to be regarded as being without apertures (ntrandhra). They are certainly not so 
regarded in the Ayur-veda or in the Sat-cakra-mriipana and its commentaries. In 
Yoga and Tantra literature the term ndq@i generally supersedes the term sird of 
the medical literature. 

1 Sabda-brahma-riipdyah kundalinydh parama-siva-sannidhi-gamana-patha 
riipa-citripl-nddy-antargata-sinya-bhaga iti. Pirnananda’s commentary on Saf- 
cakra-niriipana, St. 2. 

3 Susumndyai kundalinyai. Hatha-yoga-pradipikd, 1v. 64. 

® Sat-cakra-niripana, St. 1 and Yogi-ydjflavalkya-samhitd, p. 18. 
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lying between the root of the penis and the anus, and while Caraka 
regards them as originating from the heart, Srikanada regards 
them as originating from the region of the navel (nabht-kanda) and 
going upwards, downwards and sideways from there. Srikanada, 
however, compromises with the Tantra school by holding that of 
these thirty-five millions there are seventy-two thousand nddis 
which may be regarded as gross and are also called dhamants, 
and which carry the sense-qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch 
and sound (paficendriya-gunavaha). There are again seven hundred 
nadis with fine apertures, which carry food-juice by which the body 
is nourished. Of these again there are twenty-four which are more 
prominent. . ; 
The most important feature of the Tantra school of anatomy 
is its theory of nerve-plexuses (cakra). Of these the first is the 
adhara-cakra, generally translated as sacro-coccygeal plexus. This 
plexus is situated between the penis and the anus, and there are 
eight elevations on it. It is in touch with the mouth of the susumnd. 
In the centre of the plexus there is an elevation called svayambha- 
linga, like a fine bud with an aperture at its mouth. There is a 
fine thread-like fibre, spiral in its form, attached to the aperture 
of the svayambha-liiga on one side and the mouth of the susumna 
on the other. This spiral and coiled fibre is called kula-kundalini; 
for it is by the potential mother-energy, as manifested in its move- 
ment of a downward pressure of the apana vayu and an upward 
pressure of the prana vayu, that exhalation and ihalation are made 
possible and life functions operate. Next comes the svadhisthana- 
cakra, the sacral plexus, near the root of the penis. Next comes 
the lumbar plexus (mani-pura-cakra), in the region of the 
navel. Next is the cardiac plexus (andahata-cakra or visuddha- 
cakra), in the heart, of twelve branches. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus, at the junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla oblongata, called the bharati-sthana. Next comes the 
lalana-cakra, opposite the uvula. Next to this is the ajfid-cakra 
between the eyebrows, within which is the manas-cakra, the centre 
of all sense-knowledge and dream-knowledge, and the seat of 
manas, the mind-organ. Vijfianabhiksu says in his Yoga-varttika 
that one branch of the susumna goes upwards from here, which is 
the nadi for carrying the functions of manas and is called mano-vaha 
nadi; the Jrana-samkalini tantra calls it jrana-nadi. It seems, 
therefore, that st is through this madi that connection is established 
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between the soul, residing in the brain, and the manas, residing in 
the manas-cakra. Sankara Miéra argues in his commentary on 
the Vaisesika-siltras, V. 2. 14 and 15, that the nadis are themselves 
capable of producing tactile impressions; for, nad it not been so, 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
feelings, would not have been possible, as these are effected by the 
automatic functions of prana!. Above the afa-cakra comes the 
soma-cakra, in the middle of the cerebrum, and finally, in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasrara-cakra, the seat of the soul. The 
process of Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the adhdra-cakra, carrying it upwards through the aperture of the 
citrini or the brahma-ndadi, and bringing it to the brahma-randhra 
or the sahasrara. This kundalini is described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash (tadid iva vilasat tantu-riipa-svariipa), which raises 
the question whether this is actually a physical nerve or merely a 
potential energy that is to be carried upwards to the upper cere- 
brum in the sahasrara-cakra; and it cannot, 1 think, be yet satis- 
factorily explained. But, judging from a wide comparison of the 
texts, it seems pretty certain that it is the kundalt sakt: or the 
kundali energy which is carried upwards. If the kundali energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether the 
Gdhara-cakra is depleted or not or whether the kundalini herself 
rises or her eject, as raised in Sir John’s Serpent Power, pp. 301-320, 
loses its point. How far the cakras can themselves be called nerve- 
plexuses is very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses are all outside 
the spinal aperture; but, if the kundalini is to pass through the 
aperture of the cttrini nddi and at the same time pass through the 
cakras, the cakras or the lotuses (padma) must be inside the spinal 
cord. But, supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre- 
sponding places of the cakras inside the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cakras as plexuses, I have 
ventured to refer to the cakras as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that, as the kundalini is a mysterious power, so also are the 
cakras the mysterious centres in the path of the ascent of the 
kundalini. A nerve-physical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unfaithful to the texts. A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
Tantra philosophy in a later volume of this work. The chief 
interest of the present section is only to show that the Tantra 


1 See Dr Sir B. N. Seal’s Posttive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 222-225. 
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anatomy is entirely different in its conception from the Ayur-veda 
anatomy, which has been the subject of our present enquiry. 
Another fact of importance also emerges from these considera- 
tions, narnely, that, though in Drdhabala’s supplementary part of 
the Siddhi-sthana the head is associated with sensory consciousness, 
Caraka’s own part refers to the heart as the central seat of the 
soul. But the Tantra school points to the upper cerebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
being of supreme importance for the vital functions of the body. 


The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry. 


The theory of Rasas or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda in the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
diseases and arranging their cures. In 1. 26 of Caraka we hear of a 
great meeting of sages in the Caitraratha Forest, attended by 
Atreya, Bhadrakapya, Sakunteya, Pirnaksa Maudgalya, Hiranyaksa 
Kaugika, Kumarasgiras Bharadvaja, Varyovida, the Vaideha king 
Nimi, Badiga and Kankayana, the physician of Balkh, for the 
purpose of discussing questions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrakapya held that taste, or rasa, was that which could be 
perceived by the organ of the tongue and it was one, viz. that of 
water. Sakunteya held that there were two rasas, nutritive (upa- 
Samaniya) and denutritive (chedaniya). Prirnaksa held that there 
were three rasas, upasamaniya, chedanitya and neuira! (sadharana). 
Hiranyaksa held that there were four rasas, sweet and good, 
sweet and harmful, distasteful and good, distasteful and harmful. 
Kumaragiras held that there were five rasas, earthy, watery, fiery, 
airy and ethereal (dntariksa). Varyovida held that there were six 
rasas, heavy (guru), light (laghu), cold (Sita), hot (usna), smooth 
(snigdha) and dry (raksa). Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet (madhura), sour (amla), salt (lavana), hot (katu), bitter (tckta), 
pungent (kasaya) and alkaline (ks@ra). Badiga added one more to 
these. viz. unmanifested (avyakta), and held that there were eight 
rasas, Kankayana held that the rasas were of infinite variety and 
could not be counted, on account of the diversity of substances in 
which they are located (asraya), their specific properties as light or 
heavy (guna), their action in developing or reducing the consti- 
tuents of the body (karma) and their diversity as apparent to the 
organ of taste. Atreya Punarvasu held that there are six vasas only, 
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sweet (madhura), acid (amia), saline (Javana), hot and pungent 
(Raju), bitter (ttkta) and astringent (kasa@ya). The source (ont) of 
all these rasas is water. Its actions are sedative (upasamana) and 
denutritive (chedana), and a basis of equilibrium (sadha@ranatva) 
of the rasas is reached when those having the above opposite 
actions are mixed together. Pleasantness (svd@du) or unpleasantness 
(asvadu) of taste depends on liking or disliking. The seats of rasas 
are the essences of the five elements (parica-maha-bhiita-vtkarah) 
modified in accordance with five conditions, viz. (1) specific nature 
of the substance (prakrti); (2) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents (vikrtt); (3) association with other things (vicara); (4) the 
place in which the substance is grown (desa); (5) the time at 
which it is produced (kala). The gunas of heaviness, lightness, 
cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline (ks@ra) should not be counted as a 
Separate rasa, as it is made up of more than one rasa and affects 
more than one sense-organ ; for it has at least two important rasas 
(of “‘hot and pungent” and “‘saline’’) and it affects not only the 
organ of taste, but also that of touch, and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artificial processes. 
There is po such separate rasa which can be called unmanifested 
(avyakta). Water is the origin of all rasas; so all rasas may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifested state in water, but that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
called “‘ unmanifested ”’; moreover, when a substance has two rasas, 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble, the feeble rasa may 
be regarded as unmanifested ; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, say, of a syrup, a slight hot taste is added, this may be con- 
sidered as unmanifested; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name “unmanifested” (avyakta) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable; for, though 
it may be urged that the same rasa may occur differently in different 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forms of each particular rasa and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the rasa itself is wholly different. Again, 


1 Thus mudga (a sort of kidney-bean), which is a bhfita-vikdra, has the rasas 
of astringent and sweet and is yet light by nature, though one would expect it 
to be heavy on account of its rasas of astringent and sweet. Vikyts is best 
exemplified in the case of fried paddy, which is lighter than rice. It is well 
known that by composition wholly new properties may be generated in the 
product. Medicinal herbs vary in their properties in accordance with the time 
of plucking. 
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if different rasas are mixed together, the mixed rasa itself is not 
entitled to be counted as a separate rasa; for its qualities are just 
as the sum total of the qualities of the different rasas which are 
its constituents, and no independent work can be attributed to 
this mixed rasa (na samsrstanam rasanim karmopadisanti bud- 
dhimantah), as in the case of a compound of two or more sub- 
stances, as mentioned above (vicara). 

Though on account of the predominance of one or the other 
of them they are called earthy (parthiva), watery (apya), fiery 
(Ggneya), airy (v@yavya) or ethereal (4kasatmaka), yet all substances 
are compounded of the five elements. All substances, whether 
animate or inanimate, are to be considered as medicines (ausadha), 
provided they are applied in the proper way (yukt1) and for specific 
purposes (artha). A substance can be a medicine only when it is 
applied in the proper way and for specific purposes; nothing can 
unconditionally be considered a medicine. The medicative in- 
fluence is exerted both by virtue of the specific agency of a sub- 
stance (dravya-prabhava) and by the specific agency of its qualities, 
as also by their joint influence’. The action of medicines is called 
harman, its potency virya, the place where they operate adhi- 
karana, the time of operation kala, the mode of operation upaya, 
and the result achieved phala. 

As regards the origin of rasas, it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elements in tie air and also after its fall 
on the ground. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are present in all rasas; but in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate, and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. Thus, with 
the’ predominance of soma there is a sweet taste, with the pre- 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste, with water and fire 
a saline taste, with air and fire, hot and pungent, with air and 
akasa, bitter, with air and earth, astringent. The different elements 

1 The medicinal effect of substances may be distinguished from the medicinal 
effect of qualities, as when by certain stones (mani) poison may be removed or 
by the use of certain amulets certain diseases may be cured. Again, there may 
be cases where simply by the application of heat a certain disease may be cured, 
irrespective of the substance which possesses heat as its property. It seems that 
only the sense-properties and mechanical properties are here counted as gunas; 
other kinds of properties were considered as being due to the thing (dravya) 
itself. For, in addition to the sense-properties, the twenty qualities, guru, 
laghu, Sta, usna, snigdha, raksa, manda, ttksna, sthira, sdra, mrdu, kathina, 
visada, picchila, saksna, khara, sitksma, sthiila, sandra and drava, are counted as 
gunas (Caraka-samhitd, 1. i. 48; 1.25.35; 1. 26. 11) 
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which take part in the formation of rasas are said to be instrumental 
causes (nimitta-k@rana) of the rasas; this explains how, though 
fire has no rasa, yet it may help the generation of a particular 
rasa). Destiny or unknown cause (adrsfa) is, however, the general 
cause of such combinations of elements with water. 

In the very first chapter of the Caraka-samhitd, substances 
(dravya) are counted as being the five elements, viz. akdsa, air, 
light, heat, water and earth, together with soul, manas, time and 
space. Of these those substances which possess sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do not are called inanimate®. The 
gunas are the sense-properties of hearing, touch, colour, taste and 
smell, the mechanical and other properties which all elements 
have in common, such as heaviness, lightness, cold, heat, and 
moisture, dryness, dullness, sharpness, steadiness, mobility, soft- 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness, fineness, thickness, liquidity, etc., and desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain and effort, intelligence (including memory), con- 
sciousness, patience, egoism, etc., distance (para), nearness (apara), 
combination (yukti), number, contact, disjunction (vibhaga), 
separateness, measure, inertia (samskara) and repetition (abhydsa). 
The definition of substance (dravya) is, that which possesses quality 
(guna) and action (karma) in the relation of inherence and is also 
the inseparable material cause (samavayi-k@rana) of all effects. 
Gunas are things which are themselves inactive and exist in dravyas 
in an inseparable relation of inherence. The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further gunas?. 

The above being the theory of dravya and guna, the question 
arises as to the way in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
The most general and obvious way in which the different medic‘nes 
were classified was by their different tastes, which were considered 
primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
Each of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 


1 Tha ca kdranatvam bhitdndm rasasya madhuratuddi-visesa eva nimitta- 
karanatvam ucyate. Cakrapaini on Caraka, 1. 26. 38. 

5 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 1. 47. Even trees were regarded as being possessed of 
senses and therefore animated or cetana. Cakrap&ni says that, since the sun- 
flower continues to turn its face towards the sun, it may be regarded as being 
possessed of the sense of sight; again, since the lavalt (Averrhoa acida) plant 
fructifies through hearing the sound of thunder, the plants have auditory 
organs, etc. 

® Ibid. 1. 1. 47, 48 and 50, with Cakrap&Sni’s commentary. 
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said to increase blood, flesh, fat, marrow, semen, life, to do good to 
the six senses, and to produce strength and colour of the body; to 
do good to the skin and throat, to destroy pitta, poison and maruta 
(morbidity of air), and to produce moistening, cold and heaviness, 
etc. The acid (amla) is said to rouse digestion, develop the body, 
and to remove vata; it is light, warm, moist, etc. The saline taste 
is digestive ; it removes vata, secretes kapha; and it is moist, warm, 
etc. And so on with the other tastes. But, of course, all these 
qualities cannot belong to the tastes; as has already been pointed 
out, the gunas cannot possess further gunas, and the tastes (rasa) 
are themselves gunas; so, when certain functions or properties are 
attributed to the rasas, they must be considered as belonging 
to the substances which possess those specific rasas (rasa iti 
rasa-yuktani dravyani)'. 

From Suégruta’s statements it appears that there was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the relative prominence of dravya 
and its properties. There were some who held that dravya was the 
most important, since dravya remained permanent, whereas rasa, 
etc. are always changed ; so dravya is relatively permanent. Again, 
dravya is grasped by the five senses, and not its gunas. The dravya 
is also the support of the rasas, etc. All operations have to be done 
with the dravya, and the authoritative texts also speak of operations 
with the dravyas, and not with the rasas, the rasas depend largely 
on the nature of the dravyas. Others hold that rasas are the most 
important, since it is of them that we become directly aware when 
we take our food, and it is said that they remove the various 
morbidities of vata, etc. Others hold that the potency (virya) of 
things is the most important, since it is by their potency that 
medicines act. This potency is of two kinds, hot (usna) and cold 
(Sta); some think that it is of eight kinds, hot (usna), cold (Sita), 
moist (snigdha), dry (riiksa), moving (visada), slippery (picchila), 
soft (mrdu) and sharp (tiksna). Sometimes potency or virya over- 
comes rasa by its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar-cane ought to remove vata on account of itssweetness, 
it really increases it on account of its being sita-virya (of cold 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 26. 39, Cakrapani’s commentary. . 

* Susruta, Satra-sthdna, 40.3. Dravya is defined by Susruta as kriyd-gunavat 
samavdyi-kdranam. 

® thausadha-harmani _tirdhvddho-bhagobhayabhdga-samsodhana-samsamana- 
samgrdhakdgni-dipaina-praptdana-lekhana-vymhana-rasdyana-vdjtkarana-svaya - 
thikara-vilayana-dahana-dérana-mddana-prdnaghna - visa - pragamanani virya- 
bradhanydd bhavanti. Sufruta, 1. 40. 5. 
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potency)'. Others say that the rasa, as digested by the stomach 
(paka), is most important, since things can produce good or bad 
effects only when they are digested. Some hold that each rasa 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of rasa resulting from digestion or paka, viz. 
sweet, acid and hot (kafu); whereas Suégruta held that there were 
only two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz. sweet and hot ; 
for, in his view, acid was not the result of digestion (amlo vipako 
nasti). According to Susruta it is the pitta which is turned into 
acid. Those objects which have more of earth and water in them 
are turned into sweet taste, whereas those which have tejas, air and 
Gkd@sa as their ingredients are turned into hot taste (katu). 
Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
importance of dravya, rasa, virya and vipaka, SuSruta says that 
they are all important, since a medicine produces effects in all 
those four ways according to its own nature®. The view of Susruta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhanumati, seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine are all products of the five maha- 
bhiitas, and rasa, virya and vipaka are dependent on the dravya and 
are like its potency (Sakti), through which it works®. Cakrapani, 
commenting on this in the Bhanumati, says that even in those cases 
where certain rasas are said to remove or increase certain mor- 
bidities (dosa) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described ; the real agent in all such cases is the dravya, since the 
vasa, etc. are always dependent on the dravya. Apart from the 
Sakti as manifested in rasa, etc., the dravya also operates by itself 
in an unthinkable way (acintya), which is also called prabhava and 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted by magnets 
on iron. The dravya by itself is thus differentiated from its saktt, 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
distinguished from that of its sakti or potency, as manifested in 
rasa, virya or vipaka, and this mode of operation is considered to 


1 etanit khalu viryani sva-bala-gunotkarsdt rasam abhibhuydtma-karma 
kurvants. Susruta, thid. The virya is said to remain both in the dravya and in the 
rasa. Thus in Susruta, 1. 40. 5-8, it is said that, if in those rasas which remove vdta 
there is dryness (vauksya), lightness (ldghava) and cold (sattya), then they will 
not remove vdyu; so, if in those which remove pitta there is sharpness (tathsrya), 
heat (ausrya) and lightness (laghutd), then they will not remove pitia, and so on. 

® caturndm api sdmagryam tcchanty atra vipascitah. Suérute, 1. 40. 13. 

* dravya-sakti-riipakd rasa-virya-vipdkd yathd-yogam nimitta-kdranatém 
samavdyi-kdranatam vd bhajanto na kartrtaya vyapadifyante dravya-pard- 
dhinatudt. Bhanumatt, 1. 40. 13. 
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be quite unthinkable (acintya) as to the way in which it operates!, 
Thus some medicines operate by rasa, some by vipaka, or the rasa 
resulting from the digestive operation (e.g. sunthi, which, though 
hot in taste and hot in virya, is sweet after digestive operation), 
some by virya (e.g. kulattha, though pungent, yet removes vayu 
on account of its hot virya), some by both rasa and vipaka, some 
by dravya-prabhava, virya and rasa, some by dravya-prabhava, 
virya, rasa and vipaka. 

Caraka, however, differs from Susruta in this view of drayva 
and rasa, virya and wipaka; for, according to him, rasa, virya 
and vipaka, themselves being gunas, cannot possess further gunas. 
He does not admit a Sakti as different from the dravya. Thus in 
the case of prabhava, while Susruta holds that it is a specific Sakti, 
or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this sakti is identical with the thing itself. Thus Cakrapani in 
explaining Caraka-samhita, 1.26.72, says, “‘saktir hi svarilpam eva 
bhavanam, natiriktam kincid dharmantaram bhavanam” (potency 
is the nature of things and is no separate property distinct from 
them). Virya in its general sense means “‘the potency or power 
of medicines to produce effects,” and as such includes within it 
both rasa and vipaka; but, since these have special names, the term 
virya is not applied te them?. Apart from this there is special 
virya in a technical sense (paribhasika). In the view which con- 
siders this virya to be of two kinds, snigdha and riksa, these are 
to be taken as specific characteristics; but in ihe view which 
considers the virya to be of eight kinds, these are to be taken as 
a different set of characteristics of dravya or substance*. This 
virya is believed to be more powerful than rasa, so that, when 
the wirya and rasa of a thing come into conflict, it is the virya 
which predominates and not the rasa. 

Vagbhata junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya, as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says that, since the virya characteristics of things remain un- 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

1 dravyam atmand saktyd prabhavakhyaya dosam hantt. . .atra dravya-sakti- 
kdryoddharanam yatha karsaka-manir loha-salyam akarsati. Bhanumatt, 1. 40.13. 

® tasya pdkasya tad-rasasya vipdkasya ca prthan-nirdesan na virya-vyavahdrah 
Sastre... Carake tu simanya-virya-sabdena te 'pi grhitch. Ibid. 1. 40. 5. 

* yada dvividham viryam tadd snigdha-ritksadinam. ..rasddi-dharmata- 
yaiva karya-grahanam vaksyati hi madhuro rasah snigdha tty adi astavidha-virya- 


pakse tu... .balavat-kdrya-kartrtva-vivaksaya viryatuem iti sthitih. Ibid. 1. 40. 
4 
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in use for medical purposes and each of them would include many 
substances and rasas, this character justly deserves to be called 
virya, or the potency-in-chief for producing medical effects'. He 
further says that rasa is baffled by wipaka, that rasa and vipaka 
can baffle virya, if they work in the same direction, and that they 
may all be baffled by prabhdva. These remarks, however, are 
true only in those cases where rasa, virya and vipaka exist in the 
same proportion, and it must be borne in mind that some objects 
may have vasa of such a predominant type that it may overcome 
the vipaka or the virya®. As regards the relative priority of virya 
and vipaka, Sivadasa in commenting on Cakrapani’s Dravya-guna- 
samgraha says that virya is prior to vipaka; and this would imply 
that, as virya can supersede rasa, so vipaka may supersede virya. 

If we look back to the earliest history of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Atharva-Veda, we see that there 
were two important classes of medicines, viz. the amulets, manis 
and water. Atharva-Veda, 1. 4.4, 1. 5,1. 6, I. 33, VI. 24, VI. 92, etc. 
are all in praise of water as medicine, and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. Thus from the earliest times 
two different kinds of medicines were used. Of these the amulets 
were more or less of a miraculous effect. It was not possible to 
judge which kind of amulet or mani would behave in which way; 
their mode of operation was unthinkable (acintya). It is easy to see 
that this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a prabhava by Caraka and Sugruta. With them prabhava means 
the mysterious operation of a medicine acting in an unaccountable 
way, so that, though two medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa, virya and vipaka, they might behave differently with regard 
to their medicinal effects*. Such an effect was thus naturally con- 
sidered as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis was 
fresh in the minds of these medical thinkers when conceiving this 
prabhava, and it was in reality an extension of that idea to other 
unaccountable effects of medicines‘. As none of the chemical effects 


1 Astdnga-hyrdaya, 1.9.15. ® Ibid. 1. 28. 

® rasa-virya-vipdkanam sdmdnyam yatra laksyate visesah karmandm caiva 
prabhavas tasya ca smrtak. Caraka-samhitd, \. 26. 69. Cakrapini, in commenting 
on this, says, “‘rasddi-karyatvena yan ndvadharayitum sakyate karyam tat pra- 
bhava-krtam iti sicayati ; ata evoktam' prabhdvo ’cintya ucyate’ rasa-virya-vipdka- 
taydcintya ity arthak.” 

« manindm dharaniydndm karma yad vividhdtmakam, tat-prabhéva-krtam 
tesdm prabhavo 'cintya ucyate. (The various actions of amulets are to be con- 
sidered as being due to a prabhdva which is unthinkable—ibid. 1. 26. 72.) 
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(in the modern sense) of medicines on human organs were known, 
the most obvious way in which the medical effects of herbs, roots, 
etc. could be classified was on the basis of taste, and by Caraka and 
Susruta we are told the effects of the different rasas on the different 
morbidities of the body, va@yu, pitta and kapha. As the main 
source of all diseases was unequal increase or decrease of vayu, 
pitta and kapha, a classification which described the rasas in such 
a way that one could know which rasa increased or decreased 
which of the morbidities was particularly useful. But it is 
obvious that such a classification, though simple, could not be 
universally true; for, though the taste is some indication of the 
medicinal property of any substance, it is not an infallible one. 
But no other mode of classification was known; it was supposed 
that the taste (rasa) of some substances changed altogether after 
digestion and that in such cases the taste which changed after 
digestion (paka) would be operative. Cakrapani says that in those 
cases where the taste on the tongue (rasa) agrees with the taste 
as produced after the digestive process, the effect in that direction 
becomes very strong, but in the case where the latter differs 
from the former the operation of rasa becomes naturally weak, 
because the force of the taste produced by the final operation of 
the digestive process is naturally strong’. Caraka thought that 
there were only three rasas as the result of digestion, viz. kaju, 
madhura and amla; SuSsruta rejected the last, as has already 
been described. But even this was not sufficient; for there were 
many other effects of medicine which could not be explained on 
the above suppositions. In explaining this, the theory of virya 
was introduced. In addition to taste substances were considered 
to possess other properties of heat and cold, as judged by inference, 
tactual properties of slipperiness, movement, moisture and dry- 
ness, etc., sharpness, etc. as manifested by odour, and these were 
supposed to produce effects in supersession of rasa and vipaka. It 
was only in the cases where no sensible data of any kind could be 
found to indicate the medical properties of the thing that the idea 
of prabhava was introduced. The chapters in Ayur-veda on dravya 


2 Cakrapani on Caraka, 1. 26. 65. Cakrapliini points out that the hot (atu) 
taste is at first useful in cleaning the phlegm of the throat, but, since it becomes 
sweet after digestion, it acts as a nutrient (v7sya). But, except in the case of 
such local actions, it is difficult to understand why the rasa which was altered 
by digestion should have any such effect as Cakrapini suggests (viparyaye tu 
durbalam iti jileyam). 
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and guna deal with the enumeration of prabhava and also of rasa, 
vipaka and virya wherever there is a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. This is very necessary not 
only for the selection of medicines and diet in the cure of diseases, 
but also for prevention of diseases. It is well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through eating together things 
which are opposed to each other in rasa, vipdka or virya. 


The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 


Caraka in the eighth chapter of the Sétra-sthana counts the 
senses as being five in number. Though both the Samkhya and the 
Vaisesika systems, to which Ayur-veda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas, admit manas, or mind-organ, as a separate sense 
(indriya), Ayur-veda here differs from them and, as Cakrapani says, 
separates manas from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it has many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
senses (caksur-adibhyo ’dhika-dharma~yogitaya)'. Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sixth sense 
(sad-indriya) in connection with the description of sweet taste?. 
Manas is, however, here described as transcending the senses 
(atindrtya). Cakrapani, in explaining the atindriya character of 
manas, says that it is called atindriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. Manas 
is, indeed, the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent of all the senses (adhisthayaka). Manas is also 
called sattva and cetas. The self is, however, the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness (cetand-pratisandhata). When the manas 
comes into contact with its objects, viz. pleasure or pain or the 
objects of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping these 
objects, then there is a movement on the part of manas, by which 
it feels pleasure or pain, or thinks the objects of thought, or moves 
the sense-organs. Thus, when the self makes an effort and the 
objects of pleasure or pain or thought are present, then the manas 
turns to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by it, grasp their respective objects and produce their 
knowledge. 


1 Cakrapini’s commentary on Caraka-samhitd, 1. 8. 3. 
® Caraka-sambhitd, \. 26. 41, tatra madhuro rasah...sad indriya-prasddanah. 
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The one manas appears as diverse on account of the diversity of 
its objects of thought (e.g. the mind may sometimes take religious 
thoughts and appear religious and at other times take lustful 
thoughts and appear lustful), diversity of sense-objects with which 
it is associated (e.g. the mind may grasp colour, smell or sound, 
etc.), and diversity of ways of imagination (e.g. “‘This will do 
good to me” or “ This will do me harm,” etc.). In the same man 
the mind may sometimes appear as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
But in reality the manas is one and the same for each person; all 
these differences do not appear at the same time with the same 
person, as might have been the case if there were many minds for 
one and the same person. Moreover, the manas is atomic; for 
otherwise many different objects or functions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the same time. 

It may be asked, if one and the same manas can show 
different kinds of moral propensities, sattva, rajas or tamas, how 
can any person be characterized as sdttvika, rajasika or tamastka? 
The answer is that a man is called sattutka, rajastka or tamasika 
according as predominance of one or other of these gunas is 
observed in that man. 

Manas is supposed to move the senses, which are constituted 
of dkaga, air, light, heat, water and earth; and the seats of the 
senses are the physical sockets of the eye, the ear, the nostrils, the 
tongue and the skin. The five sense-cognitions are produced 
through the contiguity of the senses, the sense-ubjects, manas 
and soul. They are short-lived (ksanika), but not exactly momen- 
tary, as the Buddhists would like to have them}. They also are of 
determinate nature (niscayatmikah). As Cakrapani says, it is quite 
possible for transitory sense-cognitions to give a determinate report 
of their objects. Though all the senses are made up of the five 
elements, yet those senses which contain any element in a pre- 
ponderating degree were conceived as made up of that element. 
The sense that has a particular eiement in a preponderating degree 
is regarded as having by virtue of that a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element?. 

The connection of the body, une senses, the manas and the self 


1 Cakrapaini’s commentary on Caraka-samhitd, 1.8.11. Ksanikd ity dsutara- 
vindsinyah na tu bauddha-siddhantavad eha-ksandvasthdyinyah. 

* tatra yad-yad-dtmakam indriyam visesdt tat-tad-dtmakam evdrtham anu- 
grhndti tat-svabhdvdd vibhutude ca. (Caraka, 1. 8. 14.) 
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is called life (jivtta)!. The self is everywhere regarded as the agent 


which unites the acts of consciousness (jiana-pratisandhata). 
Cakrapani says that, since the body is momentary (Sarirasya 
ksantkatvena), it may be argued that the union of the self with 
the body is also momentary. The answer that Cakrapani gives to 
such an objection is that, though the body is momentary, yet, 
since the momentary bodies are repeated in a series, the series as 
a whole may be looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
self with each term of the series is momentary, yet, since the series 
may be looked upon as one, its union with the self may also be 
regarded as one (santana-vyavasthito ’yam ekataya ucyate)*. In 
another place Caraka says that the mamas, the self and the body 
are connected together like a tripod, on which life rests ; if any one 
of the components is missing, the unity is broken®. 

It has already been pointed out that, according to Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
it is by the operation of mind that the senses move. The self 
is also regarded as being cetana (conscious). But this consciousness 
does not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through manas‘, It is, however, 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according tu 
Caraka, another transcendent self (parah adtma), different from the 
self which participates in the union of the:body and the senses 
(which is also technically called the samyogt-purusa)®. The subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable (nir-vikara). Knowledge 
implies a process and a change, and this self manifests con- 
sciousness only in those parts where it becomes associated with 
manas and the senses. Thus, though the self is eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeableness 
of the self consists in its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states®. If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences. The sufferings and enjoyment 

1 Caraka, 1. 1. 41. The other synonyms of life are dhari, mityaga and 
anubandha. * Ibid. 1. 1. 41. 

° sattvam Gtmdé sariram ca trayam etat tri-dandavat 
lokas tisthati samyogat tatra sarvam pratisthitam. Ibid.1.1. 45. 

4 tdam eva cdtmana$ cetanatvam, yad indriya-samyoge sat jfidna-sdlitvam, 
na nikrstasydtmanaé cetanatvam. Cakrapani on Caraka, I. 1. 47. 

5 mrvikdrah paras tu dtmd satva-bhitta-gunendriyath. Caraka, 1.1.55. tena 
sattva-sarirdtma-melaka-riipo ya atma-sabdena ucyate tam vydvartayati. Cakra- 
pani on the above. 


* nityatuam cdtmanah piirvdpardvasthadnubhitartha-pratisandhaénat. Cakra- 
pini on Caraka, I. 1. 55. 
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that affect us should not be attributed to the self, but to manas 
(drsyamana-ragadi-vikaras tu manasi). 

The special feature of this view of self is that it is permanent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to hold within it all the indi- 
vidual egos which operate in association with their respective senses, 
manas and body. It becomes endowed with consciousness only 
when it is in association with the senses. Pleasure, pain and the 
movements involved in thought-processes are attributed to manas, 
though the manas is also considered to derive its activity from the 
self. The states of consciousness that are produced are all united 
in the self. The self, thus diverted in its subtler aspect from the 
senses and manas, is eternal and unchangeable, whereas in its 
aspect as associated with manas and the senses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness. This view is therefore different from 
those of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. 

It is well to note in this connection that the Caraka-samhita 
begins with an enumeration of the Vaisesika categories, and, though 
it often differs from the Vaisesika view, it seems to take its start 
from the Vaigesika. It enumerates the five elements, manas, time, 
space and self as substances (dravya); it enumerates the gunas, 
such as the sensible qualities, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness (gurv ddayah), intelli- 
gence (buddh1), and those beginning with remoteness (para) and 
ending with effort (prayatna). But what is this gurv Gdi list? There 
is no such list in the Vaisestha-sittras. Cakrapani, however, refers to 
an enumeration given in a later chapter (1.25. 35) by Caraka, where 
however these gunas are not enumerated as belonging to all sub- 
stances, but only to the food and drink that we take’. But the list 
referred to as paradi (beginning with pardadt) prayatnanta (ending in 
prayatna) is not to be found anywhere in the Caraka-samhita. ‘This 
may be areference to the Vaisestka-siitra, 1.1. 6%. But, if this is so, 
it leaves out anumber of other gunas enumerated in the Vaisestka- 
siitra which were counted there in the par@di list®. Caraka 
himself gives a list of gunas beginning with para which includes 
some of those gunas included in the Vaisesika-sittra already 


1 Gharatvuam daharasyatkavidham arthabhedaét sa punah...vimsati-guno guru- 
laghu-Sstosna-snigdha-ritksa-manda-tiksna-sthira-sara-mydu - kathina - visada -pic- 
chila-slakgna-khara-stksma-sthiila-sindra-dravdnugamat. Caraka-samhitd, 1.5.35. 

® paratudparatue buddhayah sukha-duhkhe tcchd-dvesau prayatnas ca gunah. 
Vaisesiha-siitra, 1. 1. 6. 

® rilpa-rasa-gandha-sparsah samkhyd-parimdnadm prthaktvam  samyoga- 
vibhagau paratudparatve. Ibid. 
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referred to and some more. The gunas enumerated are para, apara, 
yukti, samkhya, samyoga, vibhaga, prihaktva, parimana, samskara, 
and abhydsa!. Para means “superiority” or “importance” (pra- 
dhaéna), apara means “‘inferiority”’ or “‘unimportance” (apra- 
dhana). This importance or unimportance is with reference to 
country, time, age, measure, the rasa resulting from digestion 
(paka), potency (virya) and taste (rasa). Thus, a dry country is 
called para and a marshy one apara; the rains (visarga) of early 
and late autumn (Sarat arid hemanta) are called para, whereas the 
season of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called apara; 
with reference to paka, virya and rasa, para and apara mean 
“suitability” and “unsuitability ’’—that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitable to him is apara. Yukt: means 
proper selection of medicines with reference to certain diseases 
(dosady-apeksaya bhesajasya samicina-kalpana); samkhya means 
“number”; samyoga, the mixing up or compounding of two or 
more substances; vibhaga, separation; prthaktva, difference. The 
mountains Himalaya and Meru are prthak, because they are 
situated in different places and cannot unite; again, even though 
a pig and a buffalo nay meet together, they always remain different 
from each other; and again, in the same class, say in a collection 
of peas, each pea is different in identity from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitutes a difference in identity ; thus, 
wherever there is a numerical difference (anekai@), there is difference 
in identity. Prthaktva thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, difference of characters and difference of identity 
due to numerical distinction. Parima@na means measurement by 
weight, samska@ra means the production of new qualities and 
abhyasa means habit due to constant practice (satata-kriya). It 
is evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
same as those used by Kanada in the Vaisesika-siltra, yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordance, probably, with 
medical tradition. But this list does not end with prayatna; it 
seems therefore that parddi and prayatnanta stand for two dif- 
ferent lists and should not be combined together. We have above 
the parddi list. The prayatnanta is a different list of gunas. It 
includes, as Cakrapani says, iccha (desire), duesa (hatred), sukha 


1 Pardparatve yuktis ca samkhyd samyoga eva ca, vibhdgas ca prthaktvam ca 
parimanam athdpi ca, samskarabhydsa tty ete gundh jieyah parddayak. Caraka- 
samhitd, 1. 26. 27-29. 
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(pleasure), duhkha (pain) and prayatna (effort). Prayatna means 
that particular quality by the rise of which in the soul the manas 
is moved to activity. 

Karma (movement) is described as prayatnddi-cestitam, i.e. 
a movement of the nature of conscious effort; the word Gdi in 
prayatnadi is explained by Cakrapani as meaning “of the nature 
of 1.” 

Samavaya means the relation of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qualities and substances. Cakrapani, in explaining the 
nature of samavaya, says that it is eternal, so that, even when in a 
particular case it may disappear, it continues to exist in other cases. 
It is never destroyed or created anew, but only its appearance 
is or is not manifested in particular cases?. In the case of 
samanya and visesa, again, Caraka seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vaisesika systems the word sdmanya means 
a class concept; but here it means the concrete things which have 
similar constituents or characteristics ; and visesa, which means in 
Vaisesika ultimate specific properties differentiating one atom from 
another, means in Caraka concrete things which have dissimilar 
and opposite constituents or characteristics. Samanya and visesa 
thus have a significance quite different from what they have in the 
VaiSesika-sittras. The principle of samanya and visesa is the main 
support of Ayur-veda; for it is the principle which underlies 
the application of medicines and the course of diets. Substances 
having similar constituents or characteristics will increase each 
other, and those having dissimilar constituents or characteristics 
will decrease each other. Thus a substance having the character- 
istics of vata will increase vata and decrease slesman, which is 
dissimilar to it, and so on. Sdamdnya is thus defined as tulyarthata, 
i.e. performing similar purposes. Instead of having only a con- 
ceptual value, s@manya and visesa are here seen to discharge 
a pragmatic work of supreme value for Ayur-veda. As regards 
the theory of substances (dravya) also, though Caraka borrowed 
the enumeration of categories, Cakrapani says that the simpler 
bhittas formed parts of the complex ones (bhiltantaranupravesa), 
and in support of this idea he quotes a sitra from the Nydaya- 
siitra, which, however, there occurs as an opponent’s view, since 
the theory of bhitanupravesa was not believed in by the Nyaya- 

1 adi-sabdah prakdravdca. Cakrapini’s commentary on Caraka-samhttd, 1. 
1.48. 2 Ibid. 1. 1. 49. 
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Vaigesika school; with that school none of the elements entered 
into any other, and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in spite of these modifications, the relation of Nyaya- 
Vaigesika with Caraka seems to be close. But the detailed descrip- 
tion of the school of Samkhya, in rv. 1,as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
chapter on Samkhya, does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda; and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
fit in with the rest of the work, and it is not referred to in other 
parts of the book. It is not improbable that this chapter was 
somehow added to the book from some other treatise. 

Susruta does not, like Caraka, enumerate the categories of the 
Vaigesika, and his account of Samkhya is very faithful to the 
traditional account given in Iévarakrsna’s Karika and in the 
Samkhya-siitra, Having described the Samkhya theory, Susruta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, viz. (1) nature of things (svabhava), (2) God (Isvara), 
(3) time (kala), (4) accidental happenings (yadrcecha), (5) destiny 
(niyati) and (6) evolution (parin@ma). As Dalhana points out, 
Susruta has in several places referred to the operation of all these 
causes. Thus the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
state is said to be due to nature (svabhava); God as fire is said to 
operate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digestion; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the increase and decrease 
of dosas; destiny means virtue and vice, and diseases and recovery 
from them are sometimes attributed to these. Jejjata, in com- 
menting on Susruta (as reported by Dalhana), says that all the 
above six causes, with the exception of God, are but different 
names of prakrti. Gayi, however, thinks that the above six causes 
represent the instrumental cause, though prakrti may still be con- 
sidered as being the material cause (upa@dana-karana). 

As Dalhana and Gayi think, there is no reason to suppose that 
Sugruta described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas. Even the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souls are according to Ayur- 
veda eternal, though they are limited to their bodies and are not 
all-pervasive. They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 

. Susruta-samhitd, 11.1, 11. 
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to virtue and vice (called karma-purusa), with which medical 
science is concerned. When the self is in association with manas, 
it has the following qualities: pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, 
effort, prana and apa@na (the upward current of breath and the 
downward force acting in the direction of the rectum), the opening 
and closing of the eyelids, the action of the intellect as decision 
or buddhi (niScaya), imagination (samkalpa), thought (vicarana), 
memory (smrti), scientific knowledge (vijfiana), energy (adhya- 
vasdya) and sense-cognitions (visayopalabdhi). The qualities of 
manas are divided into three classes, viz. saéttvika, rajasa and 
tamasa,;, of these the saitvika ones are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, mercy, truthfulness, virtue, faith, self-know- 
ledge, retentive power (medha), intelligence (buddhz), self-control 
(dhrti), and sense of duty for the sake of duty (anabhisanga); the 
rajasa qualities are suffering, impatience, pride, untruthfulness, 
cruelty, boastfulness, conceit (mana), joy, passion and anger; the 
t@masa qualities are dullness, viciousness, want of retentive power, 
idleness and sleepiness. 


Logical Speculations and Terms relating to 
Academic Dispute. 


Things are either existent (sat) ur non-existent (asat), and they 
can be investigated by the four pramdanas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persons (&ptopadesa), perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anumana) and the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisms 
of probability (yukziz)?. 

Those whose minds are free from the impurities of rajas and 
tamas through the force of their ascetic endeavours, who possess un- 
limited knowledge extending through the past, present and future, 
are to be considered as trustworthy (apta). Such persons neither 
have any deficiency of knowledge nor would they willingly say 
anything untrue. They must be considered as absolutely trusty 
(Gpta), and their testimony may be regarded as true?. 

The valid and certain knowledge that arises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, manas and sense-objects is called 
“‘perception.”” This contact of the sense with the object is re- 
garded by Cakrapani as being of five kinds, viz. (1) contact with 
the dravya (substance), called samyoga ; (2) contact with the gunas 


1 Caraka-samhatd, 1. 11. 17. * Ibid. 1. 11. 18, tg. 
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(qualities) through the thing (samyukta-samavaya) in which they 
inhere by samavaya (inseparable) relation; (3) contact with the 
gunas (such as colour, etc.) in the generic character as universals 
of those qualities, e.g. colouredness (ripatva), which exist in the 
gunas in the samavaya relation; this is called samyukta-samaveta- 
samavdaya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
is in the thing by samavdaya relation, and in the specific colour 
there is the universal colour or the generic character of colour by 
samavaya relation ; (4) the contact called samavaya by which sounds 
are said to be perceived by the ear: the auditory sense is akasa, 
and the sound exists in aka@sa by the samavaya relation, and thus 
the auditory sense can perceive sound by a peculiar kind of contact 
called samaveta-samavaya; (5) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal (sabdatva) is perceived by the kind of 
contact known as samaveta-samavdya. It is only immediately 
resulting (tad@tve) cognition of such a contact that is called per- 
ception (pratyaksa); for inference, memory, etc. also may come 
in as a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes (paramparya). Cakrapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here are the real causes of 
the phenomenon of perception; in reality, however, ‘‘knowledge 
that results as the effect of sense-contact” would be a sufficient 
definition of pratyaksa; so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts are necessary, it is regarded as a valid 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition’. It is easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of the same type as that found in 
the Nyaya system. The nir-vikalpa perception is not taken into 
consideration; for there is nothing corresponding to the term 
avyapadesya in the Nydaya-sitra*. Inference must be based 
on perception, by which the concomitance of the hetu can first 
be observed. Inference is of three kinds, viz. from karya (effect) 
to karana (cause), as the inference of cohabitation from pregnancy ; 
from cause to effect, as the inference of the future production of 
? Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, 1. 11. 20. 
2 The definition of pratyakga given in Caraka-samhitd, 1. 11. 20, is: 

atmendriya-mano-’rthdndm sannikarsat pravartate 

vyaktd taddtue yd buddhih pratyaksam sd nirucyate. 
The definition of pratyakga in the Nydya-siitra is as follows: 

indriyartha-sannikargotpannam jfidnam avyapadefyam 


_  avyabhicdri vyavasdydtmakam pratyaksam. 
For a discussion thereon see vol. 1, pp. 333-343. 
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fruit from a seed with the other attendant causes, sprinkling with 
water and the like; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and effect, as the inference of fire from smoke?. 

Yukti is not counted as a separate pramana by any other system 
of Indian thought. When our intelligence judges a fact by acomplex 
weighing in mind of a number of reasons, causes or considerations, 
through which one practically attains all that is desirable in life, 
as virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, we have what may be called 
yukti?, As Cakrapani points out, this is not in reality of the nature 
of a separate pramana; but, since it helps pramdanas, it is counted 
as a pramana. As an example of yukti, Caraka mentions the fore- 
casting of a good or bad harvest from the condition of the ground, 
the estimated amount of rains, climatic conditions and the like. 
Cakrapani rightly says that a case like this, where a conclusion is 
reached as the combined application of a number of reasonings, is 
properly called #ha and is current among the people by this name. 
It is here counted as a separate pramana. It is in reality an in- 
ference of an effect from causes and, as such, cannot be used at 
the present time, and hence it cannot be called tri-kdla, valid in 
all the three times, past, present and future, as Caraka says. 

The Buddhist, writes Santaraksita in discussing Caraka’s doc- 
trine of yukti as a separate pramana, holds that yukti consists in the 
observation that, since, when this happens, that happens, and, since, 
when this does not happen, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that. It may be argued that this is not a case of inference, since 
there is no proposition equivalent to the proposition with a dystanta, 
or example, in Nyaya inference (e.g. whatever 1s smoky is fiery, as 
the kitchen). It is held, as Kamalagila interprets, that the cause- 
effect idea is derived from the idea of “‘this happening, that hap- 
pens,” and there is no other idea in the notion of causality; if in any 
case any particular example is given, then another example might 
be asked for, and after that another, and we should have regressus 

1 pratyaksa-piirvam tri-vidham 

tri-kdlam cdnumtyate 
vahnir nigtidho dhitmena 
maithunam garbha-darsandat. 
Evam vyavasyanty atitam 
byat phalam andgatam 
drstud bijdt phalam jdtam 
thaiva sadréam budhah. 
Caraka-samhitd, 1. 11. 21, 22. 


3 buddhih pasyati ya bhavdn bahu-kdrana-yogajan 
yuku tri-kdla sd jfieyd tri-vargah sddhyate yayd. Ibid. 1. 11. 25. 
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ad infinitum’. These arguments in support of yukti as the conclud- 
ing of the cause-effect relation from “‘ this happening, that happens” 
relation are refuted by Santaraksita and Kamalasila, who point out 
that there are no separate cognitive processes which link up the 
relation of ‘‘this happening, that happens” with the cause-effect 
relation, because both these convey the same concept. The cause- 
effect relation is the same as ‘“‘this happening, that happens.” 
It may be argued that, whenever anything invariably and un- 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other thing, then 
the two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug, etc. are invariably seen to appear after the proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If this is yuktz, then it is not a different 
source of knowledge. 

Cakrapani, however, points out that these criticisms are all 
beside the point, since yukti, according to Caraka, is not karya- 
karanata from tad-bhava-bhavita; it is the arriving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in 11. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of pramanas, 
viz. pratyaksa, anumana and sabda, and describes anumana as being 
tarka depending on yukti. Tarka is explained by Cakrapani as 
being the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived (tarko 
*pratyaksa-jnanam), and yuktt is here paraphrased by Cakrapani as 
the relation of a-vind-bhava. It is said in this connection that a 
disease is to be determined by pratyaksa, the medical texts (apto- 
padesa) and inference. But in 111. 8. 6. 33 and 34 Caraka counts 
aitihya as dptopadesa, though ordinarily aitihya is considered in 


1 drstante "py ata eva tad-bhdva-bhavitudt kdryatd-pratipattih, tatrapi 
drstanto "nyo ’nvesaniyah, tatrdpy apara ity anavasthad, Kamalagila as quoted by 
Cakrapani on Caraka-samhitd, 1. 11. 25. 

Santaraksita misrepresents Caraka’s view of yukti in a very strange manner. 
He says that, when from the fact that in all cases when A is present B is present 
and in all cases when 4 is absent B is also absent one thinks 4 to be the cause 
of B, this is regarded by Caraka as the new pramdna of yukti. Santaraksita’s 
exact words are: 

asmin sati bhavaty eva na bhavaty asatiti ca 

tasmad ato bhavaty eva yuktir esa ‘bhidhtyate 

pramdnantaram eveyam ity dha carako munth 

ndnumdanam tyam yasmad drstanto ?tra na labhyate. 

Tattva-samgraha, p. 482. 

This, however, is entirely different from what Caraka says, as is pointed out by 
Cakrapani in his commentary on Caraka-samhitd. Caraka’s idea of yukts is the 
logic of probability, ie. when from a number of events, circumstances, or 
observations one comes to regard a particular judgment as probable, it is called 
yukti, and, as it is different from inference or any of the other accepted pramdnas, 
it is to be counted as a separate pramdra. So far as I know, this is the only 
example of the introduction of the logic of probability in Indian thought. 
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Indian philosophy as being “‘tradition”’ or long-standing popular 
belief, different from dptopadesa; upamana, under the name of 
aupamya, is also referred to. 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
perception referred to in the Sdmkhya-kartka are all mentioned 
here. Thus it is said that even those things which have colour 
(rapa) cannot be perceived if they are covered by a veil, or if the 
senses are weak, or if the mind is unsettled, or if they are mixed 
up in any homogeneous medium indistinguishable from them, 
or when in the case of smaller lights they are overcome by stronger 
luminaries, or when they are too fine or too subtle?. 

Logic was of use with Indian medical men not only in diag- 
nosing a disease, but also in the debates which they had with one 
another. The rival practitioners often had to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients. The art of carrying on a dispute successfully was con- 
sidered an important acquisition among medical practitioners. 
Thus we have a whole set of technical terms relating to disputes, 
such as are never found in any other literature, excepting the 
Nydya-siitra. In the Caraka-samhita almost the whole of the chapter 
called the “ Roga-bhisag-jittya-vimana”’ (111. 8) is devoted to this 
purpose. It is well to remember that different kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned in the Nydya- sfttra, and it will be useful 
to refer to these when dealing with similar topics from either the 
Caraka-samhita or the Susruta-samhita. 

The four terms referred to in connection with disputes in the 
Nydya-siitra are tarka, vada, jalpa and vitanda. Tarka is said to 
be the same as aha, and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on in one’s mind before one can come to any right con- 
clusion. It is a name for the subjective weighing of different 
alternatives on the occasion of a doubt before a conclusive affirma- 
tion or denial (nirnaya) is made. Disputes are said to be of three 
kinds, vada, jalpa and vitanda. Vada means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truth, jalpa a dispute in which the main object 
is the overthrow of the opponent rightly or wrongly, and vitanda 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the opponent’s thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
thesis. Vdda is thus essentially different in its purpose from jalpa 
and vitanda; for udda is an academical discussion with pupils, 


2 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 11. 8. 
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teachers, fellow-students and persons secking truth solely for the 
purpose of arriving at right conclusions, and not for fame or gain’. 
Jalpa, on the other hand, is that dispute which a man carries on 
while knowing himself to be in the wrong or unable to defend 
himself properly from his opponents except by trickery and other 
unfair methods of argument. 

Caraka, in 111. 8, says that a medical man should hold discussions 
(sambhasa@) with other medical men. Discussion increases zeal for 
knowledge (samharsa), clarifies knowledge, increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the learning 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course of these 
discussions many new things may be learnt, and often out of zeal 
an opponent will disclose the most cherished secret teachings of his 
teachers. These discussions are of two classes, friendly (sandh@ya 
sambhdasa) and hostile (vigrhya sambhasa). A friendly discussion is 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly and sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views without any fear of being 
defeated or of the fallacies of their arguments being exposed. For 
in such discussions, even though there may be the fallacies de- 
scribed, no one would try to take advantage of the other, no one is 
jubilant over the other’s defeat and no attempt is made to mis- 
interpret or misstate the other’s views. 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet with hostile disputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion with an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether his opponent is inferior 
(para) to him and also the nature of the assembly (parisat) in which 
the discussion is undertaken. A parisat may be learned (jfanavatt) 
or ignorant (miadha), and these again may be friendly (suhrt?), 
neutral (udasina), or hostile (pratinivista). When an opponent is to 
be judged, he is to be judged from two points of view, intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on the one hand, it has to be considered whether 
he is learned and wise, whether he remembers the texts and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and on the 
other hand, whether he is of an irritable temperament, or of a 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these qualifications or not. 


1 vddam ca nirnaya-phalarthibhir eva sisya-sabrahmacari-gurubhih saha vita- 
rdgaih, na khydti-labha-rabhasa-prativardhamdna-spardhdnubandha-vidhurdtma- 
bhir drabheta. Nydya-maf§jart, p. 594. 
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No disputes should be undertaken in a hostile assembly; for 
even the best arguments might be misinterpreted. In an ignorant, 
friendly or neutral assembly it is possible to win a debate by pro- 
ceeding tactfully ayainst an opponent who is looked down upon 
by famous or otherwise great persons. In beginning conversations 
with such persons attempts may be made to puzzle them by 
reciting long sitras and to demoralize or stun them, as it were, 
by jokes, banter and gestures and by using satirical language. 

When a man has to enter into a dispute with his equal, he 
should find out the special point in which his opponent is weak 
and attack him there and should try to corner him in such positions 
as are generally unacceptable to people in general. Caraka then 
proceeds to explain a number of technical terms in connection 
with such disputes. Like the Nyaya, Caraka divides such hostile 
disputes (vada) into two classes, jalpa and vitandd. Pratina is the 
enunciation of a thesis which is sought to be proved, e.g. ‘The 
purusa is eternal.” Sthadpanda is the establishing of a thesis by 
syllogistic reasonings involving propositions with hetu, drstanta, 
upanaya and nigamana. Thus the above thesis (pratiyfa), ‘The 
purusa is eternal,” is to be supported by a reason (hetu), ““because 
it is uncreated”’; by an example (drstanta), ‘The sky is uncreated 
and it is eternal”; by a proposition showing the similarity between 
the subject of the example and the subject of the thesis (upanaya), 
viz. “‘ Just as the &@k@sa is uncreated, so the purusa is also uncreated ”’ ; 
and finally by establishing the thesis (migamana), ‘‘ Therefore the 
purusa is eternal }.”’ 

Pratisthapand is the attempt to establish a proposition contrary 
to the proposition or the thesis put forth by the opponent. Thus, 
when the thesis of the sthapand is ‘‘ Purusa is eternal,” the prati- 
sthapana proposition would be “ Purusa is non-eternal,” because 
“it is perceivable by the senses,’ and “‘The jug which is per- 
ceptible to the senses is non-eternal,” and ‘‘ Purusa is like the jug,” 
so ‘‘ Purusa is non-eternal.”’ 

Caraka defines hetu as ‘‘the cause of knowledge” (hetur nama 
upalabdht-karanam), and the cause of knowledge is the pramanas of 
pratyaksa, anumana, aitihya and aupamya. The definition of hetu 
in the Nydya-sitra refers only to the perceived hetu in the 
case of inference, through a similarity or dissimilarity to which a 


1 It is easy to see that Caraka admitted in a syllogism all the five propositions 
that are admitted in the Nyédya-stiira. 
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relation is established by inference?. Here Caraka points out that 
a hetu may be either perceived, inferred or found by analogy or 
from the scriptures, but, in whichever way it may be found, when 
it leads to knowledge, it is called a hetu. Thus, when I say, “The 
hill is fiery, because it smokes” (parvato vahniman dhiimavattvat), 
the smoke is the hetu, and it is directly perceived by the eye. But 
when I say, ‘‘He is ill, because he is of low digestion,” the hetu is 
not directly perceived, but is only inferred; for the fact of one’s 
being in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, when 
it is said, ‘‘Purusa is eternal, because it is uncreated” (nityah 
purusah a-krtakatvat), the uncreatedness (a-krtakatva) is the hetu, 
but it is neither perceived, nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of the scriptures. Again, in the proposition, “‘ His face 
is most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon” 
(asya mukham kantatamam candropamatvat), the fact of being com~ 
pared with the moon is the hetu and it is known by upama?. Thus 
Caraka’s definition of hetu does not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama: he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramdnas, and, by whichever pramdna it may be 
discovered, it may be called a hetu, if it is invariably and uncon- 
ditionally (a-vina-bhava) associated with the major term (sadhya)®. 

Caraka then proceeds to describe uttara, which is in purport 
the same as the jat1 of the Nyd@ya-siltras. When an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
thesis with the hetu, attempts have to be made to upset the thesis 
by showing its dissimilarity to the Aetu. Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his being affected by 
snow, dews, or chilly air, because effects arise from causes similar 
to them; in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an effect of cold‘, 


» uddharana-sadharmyat sadhya-sadhanam hetuh 
tatha vaidharmyat. Nydya-siitra, 1. 1. 34, 35. 

® See Gangadhara’s Jalpa-kalpa-taru, 111, 8. 122. 

® hetu$ cdvindbhdva-linga-vacanam yady api, tathdptha linga-pragrdhakani 
pratyaksddi-pramandny eva yathokta-hetu-miilatvena hetu-sabdendha, 

Cakrap4ni on Caraka, 111. 8. 6. 25. 

* sadharmya-vaidharmydbhyam pratyavasthanam fatth. Nydya-stitra, 1.2.18. 
There are twenty-four kinds of this jatt, e.g. (1-2) sddharmya-vatdharmya-sama, 
(3-8) utkarsdpakarsa-varnydvarnya-vikalpa-sddhya-sama, (9-10) prapty-aprapti- 
Sama, (l1~12) prasanga-pratidrstdnta-sama, (13) anutpatti-sama, (14) samsaya- 
sama, (15) prakarana-sama, (16) ahetu-sama, (17) arthdpatti-sama, (18) avisesa- 
sama, (19) upapatti-sama, (20) upalabdhi-sama, (21) anupalabdhi-sama, (22) nitya- 
sama, (23) anitya-sama, (24) kdrya~sama. 

Sddharmya-vaidharmya-sama is that in which, when an argument is given on 
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The long list of jatis given in the Nyaya-sitra and explained 
in the commentaries and in the Nya@ya-mafjari is not referred to 


the basis of the similarity or dissimilarity to a certain hetu, it 1s pointed out 
that quite the opposite conclusions may be drawn from other points of similarity 
or dissimilarity with other hetus Thus, when it 18 said, “ Sabda 1s non-eternal, 
because it 1s produced by an effort, and whatever 1s produced by an effort 1s 
non-eternal, as a jug,” it may be answered, “ Sabda 1s eternal, because it 18 
partless: a partless entity like the dkdsa 1s found to be eternal , there 1s no special 
reason why on account of its similarity to a yug sound should be non-eternal, 
and not eternal owing to its similarity to dkasa’’ An escape from the dilemma 
is possible by enquiring as to what may constitute an unconditional and 
invanable (avyabhicdr1) similarity. 

Utkarsapakarsa-varny dvarnya-vtkalpa-sadhya-sama 1s that in which similarity 
is pressed too far Thus it is urged that, because sound 1s non-eternal like a jug, 
it must also be visible like a jug, and, f 1t 1s not so, 1t cannot be non-eternal 
like a yug Moreover, 1t may be said that the reason why sound 18 expected 
to be non-eternal like a jug 1s that the tormer 1s produced by an effort 
(prayatndntartyaka) But things which are produced by efforts differ in many 
of their qualities, thus a cloth 1s soft, and a jug 1s hard, though both of them 
are produced by effort, so 1t may be argued that, though sabda is as much a 
product of effort as a jug, tt may not agree with the jug in being non-eternal 
Moreover, instead of arguing that sound is like a jug, it may as well be 
argued that a jug 1s like sound; so that the status of the jug 1s as uncertain as 
sound itself (yad: yathd ghajas Yathd sabdah pradptam tarla yathd sabdah tathé 
ghatja tt sabdas camtyataya sddhya 1tt ghato ’pr sadhya eva sydd anyatha ht na tena 
tulyo bhavet—-Nydya-mafgart, p 624) In answer to these kinds of fault-finding 
the proper argument 1s that no similarity should be extended beyond its limits, 
and an example (drstanta) should not be considered to have the same status as 
a probandum (sddhya), for an example 1s that which 1s already agreed upon 
among the disputants and the cominon people (lauktka-partksakdnam yasminn 
arthe buddht samyam sa drstantah) 

Prdpty-aprapti-sama 1s that in which it 1s urged tha, 1+ the hetu and the 
probandum are together, they cannot be distinguished from each other, if they 
are separate, hetu cannot lead us to the sddhya The answer to this 1s that a 
hetu can produce an effect either by direct contact (e g the rope and the stick 
in contact with clay produce a jug) or from a distance (e g the syena sacrifice 
can destroy an enemy from a distance) 

Prasarga sama 1s that in which a reason for the Aetu is asked Thus, if the 
character of immediately following an effort (prayatndntartyakatva) 1s the cause 
of non-eternality, what can establish the prayatndntariyakatvua of a jug, etc ? 
The answer to this 1s that a reason 1s necessary only for that which 1s not directly 
experienced as being evident in itself. That a yug immediately follows the efforts 
that produce 1t 1s directly experienced and does not require any argument or 
reason to establish it, as no ght 1s required to see a burning lamp 

Drstdnta-sama 1s that 1n which from the same hetu two different conclusions 
are seen to result. Thus it may be sard that both the jug and dkdéa have 
the character of immediately tollowing an effort (e g as by digging new space 
1s produced in underground wells which before the effort of digging were solid 
earth without space—-kiipa-khanana-prayatndnantaram tad-upalambhdat—and this 
character 1s therefore to be regarded as prayatndntartyaka), yet, as a Jug 1s 
non-eternal and ékdfe eternal, so sabda, though it mmediately follows an effort, 
1s eternal The answer is that, 1f such an opposite conclusion 1s drawn, a separate 
hetu has to be given, which 1s not done 1n the present case 

If sound 18 non-eternal, 1t must possess the character of coming into existence 
immediately after an effort that produces 1t , but how can *t possess thet character 
before being produced or coming into existence? If it cannot at that stage 
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by Caraka; nor does the technical name of jati find any place in 
Caraka’s description of it. If these elaborate descriptions of jazi 


possess that character, it must be eternal, since the cause of its non-eternality ie 
absent. This objection is called anutpatti-sama. ‘The reply is that, unless the sound 
is in existence, its eternality or non-eternality cannot be discussed. If it is 
non-existent, of what is the eternality to be affirmed by the opponent? 

Again, it may be argued that Sabda has prayatndntartyakatva, and therefore 
it may be expected to be non-eternal ; it is perceived by the senses, and therefore 
it may be expected to be eternal, like so many other sensible objects. This doubt 
is called samfaya-sama. A doubt remains a doubt only so long as the special 
features which remove a doubt are not discovered. Though a man may have 
many qualities in common with a post, the doubt cannot remain when the 
special features of a man (e.g. his having a head and hands and feet) are known. 

Prakarana-sama is that in which an entity is equally related to Aetus, so that 
no one conclusion can properly be drawn. Thus, sound has both prayatndanta- 
riyakatva and niravayavatva (partlessness). Though, according to the first, it 
may be said to be non-eternal, according to the second it may be said to be 
eternal; so it is eternal. The answer is that the second hetu cannot be pressed 
as leading to a conclusion, because the first also is admitted to exist. 

Ahetu-sama is the objection that there can be no argument from a hetu; for, 
if there is no sédhya (probandum), what is it that the hetu produces? and again, 
if there is no hetu before the sddhya, how can the sddhya be produced? So, 
as hetu is only a concomitant of sddhya, no inference is possible from it. 
The answer is that it is quite possible that from the previously existing hetu 
the non-existing sddhya should be produced. Arthdpatt-sama is where, for 
example, owing to the fact that sound is partless, it appears to be similar to 
akdéga and hence by implication to be eternal. This is against the previous 
thesis that it is non-eternal owing to its being prayatndntartyaka. Avisesa-sama 
is the objection, that if on account of having the same characteristic of pra- 
yatndntarlyakatua, §abda and ghata are said to be equally non-eternal, then, 
owing to all things having the same quality of existence (sattd), they are all the 
same. The answer to this is that equality in one respect does not mean equality 
in all respects. 

Upapatti-sama is where a jug may be expected to be non-eternal owing 
to its prayatndntartyakatva and eternal owing to its being partless like dkdsa. 
Upalabdhi-sama is where it is urged that, when by a terrible storm a tree 
is broken, there is sound which is not the result of any human effort (prayatndnta- 
riyakatva), and yet it is non-eternal; again, lightning is not the result of human 
effort, still it is non-eternal. The answer is that the concomitance is between 
prayatndntariyakatva and non-eternality and not between non-eternality and 
prayatnantariyakatva; so that all that is produced by human effort is non- 
eternal, but not vice-versa. It should also be noted that by prayatndntarlyakatva 
emphasis is laid on the fact that all things that possess this character are pro- 
duced. Anitya-sama is an objection where it is urged, for example, that, 
if on account of the similarity of sound to a jug, the former is non-eternal, 
then, since in some way or other all things in the world must have some simi- 
larity to a jug, all things must be non-eternal. The mtya-sama objection runs 
as follows: Is non-eternality in sound non-eternal or eternal? If the latter, then 
in order that an eternal quality may abide in it, sound itself must be eternal. 
If the former, then on some occasions at least sound must be eternal. 

The karya-sama objection suggests that prayatndntartyakatva leads to pro- 
duction in two ways, either by bringing into existence that which was 
non-existent, or by removing the veil from something which was in a veiled 
pearing and it remains undecided what sort of prayatndntariyakatva applies 
to a. 

The above interpretations are all based on Jayanta’s Nydya-mafijart. 
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were known to Caraka, it is unlikely that he should have passed 
them over without referring to them. 

An example (drstanta) is that on which the common folk and 
the learned are of the same opinion, since examples involve facts 
which are perceived by all and known to all, e.g. the fire is hot, 
water is liquid, the earth is firm. A siddh&nta, or conclusion, is 
that to which one could arrive after a searching enquiry and 
demonstration by proper reasons. This siddhanta is of four kinds, 
viz. (1) sarva-tantra-siddhanta, or conclusions accepted by all, e.g. 
‘There are causes of diseases; there are diseases; curable ones 
can be cured”; (2) prati-tantra-siddhanta, or conclusions which are 
not accepted by all, but are limited to particular books or persons: 
e.g. some say that there are eight rasas, others say that there are 
six; some say that there are five senses, others, that there are six; 
(3) adhtkarana-siddhanta, or conclusions which being accepted 
or proved, other conclusions also become proved or accepted: 
e.g. if it is proved that emancipated souls do not reap the fruits 
of karma, as they are without any desire, then the doctrine of the 
suffering of the fruits of karma, emancipation, the existence of 
soul and existence after death will have to be considered as refuted; 
(4) abhyupagama-siddhanta, or conclusions which are accepted 
only for the sake of an argument, and which are neither examined 
critically nor considered as proved?. 

Sabda is a collection of letters which may be of four kinds, viz. 
(1) drstartha—of experienced purport (e.g. “The dosas lose their 
equilibrium through three causes”); (2) adrsfartha—of unper- 
ceivable purport (e.g. ‘‘ There is after-life ; there is emancipation’’); 
(3) satya, or truth, that which tallies with facts (e.g. “‘There is 
Ayur-veda ; there are means for curing curable diseases’) ; (4) anrta, 
the opposite of truth, untruth?. Samsaya, or doubt, occurs with 
reference to things about which no certainty is attained. Thus 
those who are unhealthy and inactive die soon, whereas those who 
are healthy and active live a long life. So there is a doubt whether 
in this world death happens timely or untimely. Prayojana, or the 
object of action, is that for which anything is begun. Thus one 
may think that, if there is untimely death, I shall form healthy 
habits and leave off unhealthy habits, so that untimely death may 


1 All these siddhdntas occur under the same names in the Nydya-siltra, 
1. 1. 28, 29, 30, 31. 

* The first two divisions, drgtartha and adrstdrtha, occur in the Nydya-sitra, 
1. 1, 8, sa dvividho drstadrstdrthatvdt. 
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not touch me}, Sa-vyabhicara means variability, e.g. “This may 
perimenting ; a medicine is to be advised after proper experiments 
(jijfasa). Vyavasaya means decision (niScaya), e.g. ‘This is a 
disease due to predominance of vayu ; this is the medicine for this 
disease.” Artha-prapti is the same as the well-known arthdpaiti, or 
implication, when on making a statement, some other thing which 
was not said becomes also stated; it is a case of implication, e.g. 
the statement, “‘This disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
patient to take his normal food and drink,” implies that it can be 
cured by fasting, or, if it is said, ‘‘He should not eat during the 
day,” this means that “‘ He should eat during the night®.” Sambhava 
is the source from which anything springs, e.g. the six dhatus may 
be considered as the sambhava of the foetus ; wrong diet, of disease ; 
and right course of treatment, of health. 

Anuyojya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer, e.g. ‘This disease can be 
cured by purificatory action”; such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether the purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging. Ananuyojya is what is different from anuyofya. 
Anuyoga is a question put by a learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put forward by a learned 
colleague : e.g. a learned man says, “‘ Purusa is eternal,” and another 
learned man asks, ‘‘ What is the reason?”’ Such a question is called 
anuyoga. A counter-question, such as “‘What is the reason for 
your asking such a question?”’ is called praty-anuyoga. 

Vakya-dosa, or faulty statement, is of five kinds, viz. nyiina, 
adhika, anarthaka, aparthaka and viruddha. Nyiina, or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism is omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which, when a statement has to be supported by a number of 


1 Prayojana, which means pleasure and pain, is referred to in the Nydya- 
sittva, 1. 1. 1, though it is nowhere critically examined. It is explained by 
Vatsyfyana as that which goads men to action (yena prayuktah pravartate). 
Uddyotakara explains it as the realization of pleasure and the fear of pain (sukha- 
prapti-duhkha-hdnt). 

3 gnaikantikah sa-vyabhicdrah. Nydya-siltra, 1.2.5. E.g. “sound is eternal” 
because it is untouchable; but untouchability does not lead to eternality, since 
the touchable atoms are eternal, whereas untouchable thoughts are short- 
lived. 

® Cakrapini says that Caraka does not think that artha-prdpti is a separate 
pramdna; according to him it is a case of inference, and hence is not included 
in the list of pramdnas. 
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reasons, only one is offered and others are omitted, materially 
affecting the strength of the support of the original statement. Thus 
several reasons are given in support of the eternality of purusa, 
viz. beginninglessness, not being the product of any effort, un- 
changeableness, etc. Proposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is an instance of myiina. Adhika is where, when Ayur- 
veda is being discussed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to learned works on politics or the art of government. It may also 
mean cases where words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
Such a repetition is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Verbal repetition is the repetition of the same word, 
while the other is the repetition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used. Anarthaka and aparthaka mean the use of 
meaningless and unconnected words or expressions. Viruddha, or 
contrary statement, means the making of a statement contrary 
to the example (drstanta-viruddha) or the accepted conclusion 
(stddhanta), e.g. cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man (vaidya) says that medicine does not cure diseases. 

Samaya-viruddha is the making of any statement against the 
accepted conclusions of any particular sastra. Thus, for example, 
if a Mimamsaka says that animals should not be sacrificed, it will 
be against his accepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed, 
Or, if in any system of philosophy treating of emancipation (moksa- 
SGstra) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the accepted tenet of that sastra. Vakya-prasamsa is ihat. 
kind of statement in which the faults mentioned above in vakya- 
dosa do not occur. 

Chala means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misinterpreted. It is of two kinds, va@k-chala and samanya- 
chala. The word nava means ‘‘nine” as well as ‘‘new,” and if, 
when one says about one’s opponent, “‘This physician is nava- 
tantra” (has newly learnt his texts), and the opponent replies, 
“‘T have not nine text-books, I have one text,’’ the other person 
objects, ‘‘I do not say you have nine texts, I say that you are 
navabhyasta-tantra” (have newly learnt the texts), navabhyasta- 
tantra might also mean “‘read nine times”; and then the opponent 
might well say, “I have several times read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say.” This is an example of vak-chala. 

Again, when a physician says “‘ Medicine cures diseases,” the 
opponent may take the most general characteristics of the terms 
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and say that the above statement comes to this, that an existent 
entity cures another existent entity; and, if this is so, then, since 
bronchitis exists (san kasah) and consumption exists (san ksayah), 
bronchitis, being an existent entity, must cure another existent 
entity, consumption. This is called samanya-chala’. 

Fallacies (a-hetu) are of three kinds, prakarana-sama, samsaya- 
sama and varnya-sama®. Prakarana-sama is where that which 


1 Chala is treated in the Nydya-satra exactly on the same lines as here. 
Thus the definition of chala there (Nydya-siitra, 1. 2. 10) is vacana-vighdto ’rtha- 
vikalpopapattyd chalam (to attack one’s speech by a wilful misinterpretation 
of it is chala). This is divided into three classes, vdk-chala, simdnya-chala and 
upacara-chala; of these vdk-chala is exactly the same as in Caraka-samhitd, 
and so also the sdmdnya-chala (because a Brahman is well-read in scriptures, 
a urdtya (outcast Brahman) is also well-read, because he also is a Brahman in 
some sense). Upacdra-chala, which, however, resembles vdk-chala, is not men- 
tioned in the Caraka-samhitd. Its definition in the Nydya-sutra, 1.2. 14,18 dharma- 
vikalpa-nirdese ’rtha-sad-bhdva-pratisedha upacdra-chalam (to make one’s state- 
ment impossible by taking it in one sense, say the primary, when the secondary 
one was intended). Thus, if it is said, ‘“‘ This porter 1s an ass,”’ it may be objected 
that the porter, being a man, cannot at the same time be an ass. Gautama, 
however, tentatively raises the objection that chalas should be regarded as three 
in number and not two, taking upacdra-chala within samdnya-chala. This 
means a criticism in view of Caraka’s division ot chala into two classes. For 
Gautama argues that, if on account of some similarity upacdra-chala should be 
included within sdmdanya-chala, and chalas should be counted as being ot two 
kinds instead of three, then for the very same reason of similarity chalas may 
as well be regarded as being of one kind instead of two. So, in view of the specific 
differences that exist between the chalas, they should be regarded as being of 
three kinds. 

° Nydya-siitra, 1. 2. 4, describes the fallacies (hetu-abhdsa) as of five kinds, 
sa-vyabhicara, viruddha, prakarana-sama, sddhya-sama and kdldftita. 

Sa-vvabhicadra hetu is that which has no invariable concomitance with the 
probandum, e.g. sound is eternal because it is untouchable, and that which is 
touchable is non-eternal, like a jug. But untouchability has no invariable 
concomitance with eternality; for an atom is touchable and at the same time 
eternal, and thoughts (6uddhs) ate untouchable and at the same time non-eternal. 

Viruddha hetu is where the reason (hetu) demolishes the very theory 
on which its security depends, e.g. this changeable world (vikdro) disappears 
(vyakter apatti), because it is non-eternal (nityatua-pratisedhdt); but, though 1t 
disappears (apeto "pt), yet it exists (asti), because it is not destructible (vindsa- 
pratisedhat). Now a thing which is non-eternal cannot but be destructible. 
Destructibility and eternality cannot abide together. 

Prakarana-sama is where two opposite hetus exist in a thing, so that 
nothing can be affirmed by either of them. Thus it may be argued with as much 
force that ‘‘ sound is eternal, because it has in it the qualities of eternal things,” 
as that ‘“‘sound is non-eternal, because it has in it the qualities of non-eternal 
things”; so no conclusion can be drawn from either of these hetus. 

Sddhya-sama is where the hetu itself remains to be proved. Thus in the 
argument, ‘‘ shadow is a substance because it moves,”’ the movability of shadows 
is a doubtful point and is itself in need of proof. Does a shadow move like 
a man, or is it that because the covering entity moves that at different places the 
light is veiled and this gives rise to the formation of shadows at different places? 

Kaldtita is where the hetus in the case of the accepted example and the 
case to be proved vary, because in the latter case the Aetu is not properly a 
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is given as the hetu remains to be proved. Thus, when it is said 
that, since the self is different from the body, it is eternal, and 
because the body is unconscious it is non-eternal, it may be urged 
(as by the Carvaka schonl of philosophers) that both the points, 
viz. that the self is different trom the body and that the body is 
not endowed with consciousness, which are offered as the Aetu, 
are themselves to be proved; for according to the Carvakas the 
body is endowed with consciousness and is non-eternal. A re- 
ference to the footnote below shows that this prakarana-sama is 
different from the prakarana-sama of the Nyaya-siitra. Samsaya- 
sama is that in which that which is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the hetu for a particular conclusion, e.g. This person quotes a 
passage from Ayur-veda—is he or 1s he not a physician? Even a 
man who is not a physician might have heard a passage somewhere 
and quoted it. Now, therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
leaves us in doubt as to the man’s being a physician or not. If 
this itself is offered as the hetu for a particular conclusion and if 
it is said, ‘‘ He is a physician because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda,” it becomes a case of samsaya-sama. Gautama speaks 
of samsaya-sama as an instance of jati; but the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything is affirmed possesses two opposite qualities, 
so that no affirmation can be made on the strength of any of these 
characteristics. Here, however, samsaya-sama is used in the sense 
that what is itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion. 

Varnya-sama is where an affirmation is made about a thing 
on the strength of another affirmation which itself remains to 
be proved and is hence in the same condition as the previous 
affirmation, e.g. ‘‘ Buddhi is non-eternal, like sound, as it is un- 
touchable, like the latter.’’ But the non-eternality of sound stands 
as much in need of proof as that of buddhi, and the former affirma- 
tion cannot be made on the basis of the latter. This fallacy is 


hetu; for the hetu and sddhya exist in two successive moments and are therefore 
not concomitant; but in the former case they are concomitant and simultaneous, 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is manifested, like colour, owing to a particular 
contact, like light, being manifested by the contact of a stick and a drum, just 
as colour is manifested by the contact of light with a thing. But the similarity 
fails ; for, while colour is manifested simultaneously with the contact of light and 
the things, sound is heard at a moment different from that at which actual 
contact of the stick and the drum takes place. 
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similar to the jati called sadhya-sama and the fallacy sédhya-sama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 386. 

Atita-k@la is that in which that which should be said first is 
said later, e.g. the thesis, or prati”a, should be stated first and the 
conclusion, or nigamana, last; if instead the nigamana is stated first 
and the pratijfa after, then we have the fault of Aalatita. 

Upalambha (criticism) is the finding fault with the fetus, also 
called a-hetu, as described above, or hetv-abhasas. Partharu (reply) 
means the reply given to the objections pointed out by an opponent; 
e.g. theself is eternal, since so long as it remains in the body it shows 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body stil: remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self is different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratyrid-hani (to give up one’s 
thesis) is where, being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one’s original thesis. Thus one may start with the thesis 
that purusa is eternal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 
say that purusa is not eternal. Abhyanujna (to bring a counter- 
charge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his opponent, charges his opponent with 
the same defects!. Hetv-antara (dodging with a wrong reason) is 
where, when the cause of some root fact (prakrii) is asked, the 
reply refers to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
(vtkrtt) of that root fact®. Arthantara (wrong answer) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabetes) is given®. Nigraha-sthana is where, 
in a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the nigraha- 
sthanas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. Thus he counts pratijna-hani, abhyanujna, kalatita, 
a-hetu, nyiina, atirikta, vyartha, aparthaka, punar-ukta, viruddha, 
hetv-antara, arthantara*. 


1 This corresponds to matanujfid of the Nydya-sittra, Vv. 1. 42. 

8 In Nydya-sitra, v. 2. 6, we hear of a hetv-antara, but that seems to be 
different from this. The significance of hetu-antara, as it stands there, may be 
illusirated as follows. An adherent of Sarpkhya says that all this world of things 
is derived from one root cause, because all these are limited and whatever is 
limited is derived from one root cause. This may be refuted by pointing out that 
there are many limited things which are derived from more than one root cause. 
To this the Samkhya adherent replies that unly those wiich are associated with 
pleasure and pain and ignorance are to be regarded as proceeding from one 
root cause; but this is an addition which was not contained in the original thesis. 

? This is also mentioned in the Nydya-siltra, v. 2.7. 

4 The nigraha-sthadnos mentioned in the Ny 4ya-sitra, v.2. 1, arethe following: 
pratyfid-hani, pratijnantara, pratiyfid-virodha, pratijfd-sannydsa, hetv-antara, 
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After this Caraka further describes the ten categories, a know- 
ledge of which he thinks is very necessary for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are karana (the agent or the 
mover), karana (the instrument necessary for an agent to bring 
about an effort), karya-yoni (the material cause by the modification 
of which effects are produced), karya (that for the production of 
which the mover makes his effort), karya-phala (that for which a 
particular effect is intended by the agent), anubandha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to the doer after the produc- 
tion of the effect), desa (place), kala (the seasons, days, etc.), 
pravrtti (the effort and the action needed for the production 
of the effect) and upaya (the passivity and special aptitude 
of the agent, the instrument and the material cause which can 
make the effect possible). The physician is the cause (Rkarana), 
the medicines the instruments (karana); the want of equilibrium 
of the dhatus the karya-yoni; the restoration of the equilibrium 
of the dhatus the karya; the happy state of body and mind 
the karya-phala; length of life, anubandha; the place and the 
diseased person, desa; the year and the condition of the diseased 
person, kala; the efforts of the physician, pravrtti; the qualifi- 
cations of the physician, the qualities of the medicine, etc., 
upaya. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tantra 
of Susruta also mentions thirty-two technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab- 
lishing their own points, which are called tantra-yukti!. These are 
said to be adhikarana, yoga, padartha, hetv-artha, uddesa, nirdesa, 
upadesa, apadesa, pradesa, atidesa, apavarja, vakya-sesa, arthapatti, 
viparyaya, prasanga, ekanta, anekanta, plirva-paksa, nirnaya, anu- 
mata, vidhina, andgataveksana, atikrantaveksana, samSaya, vya- 
khydana, sva-samjnd,nirvacana,nidarsana, nityoga,samuccaya, vikalpa 
and dhya. But these tectinical terms are maxims for the interpre- 
tation of textual topics, like the maxims of Mimamsi, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
are like the sun to a group of lotuses, or like a lamp to a house, 


arthdntara, nirarthaka, avijfidtartha, aparthaka, aprapta-kdla, nyiina, adhika, 
punar-ukta, ananubhdsana, ajfidna, apratibhd, viksepa, matdnuild, paryanuyojyo- 
pekgena, miranuyojydnuyoga, apa-siddhdnta, hetv-Gbkdsa. Many of these, however, 
are not mentioned by Caraka. 

1 asad-vddi-prayukiandm vakydndm pratisedhanam sva-vakya-siddhir api ca 
kriyate tantra-yuktitah. Susruta-samhitd, Uttara-tantra, 65. 5. 
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for the illumination or the expression ot the subject of discourse}. 
This remark very much resembles the remark of Vatsyayana that 
a@nviksiki (logic) is like a light to all sciences (pradipah sarva-vi- 
dyanam). But the difference between tantra-yukti and dnviksiki is 
this, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
refers to technical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the Susruta-samhita in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning or intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forms of expression. Thus, 
when one reads in the text, ‘about rasa or dosa,” and nothing else 
is said, one understands that this style of expression signifies that 
it is an adhikarana (topic of discourse) and that something is going 
to be related about rasa or dosa, though it is not explicitly so stated. 
Now the maxim (tantra-yuktt) of yoga means that the verb at a 
distant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant case 
in another part of the sentence?. The maxim of padartha means 
that, when a word having two or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
the later contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that we 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only Ayur-veda 1s 
to be meant and not Rg, Yajus or Atharva. The maxim of hetv-artha 
illustrates the condition of invisible things by visible and known 
examples. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis- 
solved and sticky through water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a boil by their application. The maxim of uddesa is the method of 
briefly touching a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says ‘‘disease”’ (falya), it means both internal and external 
diseases without any kind of specification. The maxim of nirdesa 
is the method of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upadesa 
is the method of giving a general instruction. Thus it is said that 
one should not sit up at night nor sleep during the day. This is, 
however, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 
1 yathambu‘a-vanasydrkah pradipo vesmano yathd 

prabodhyasya prakdsarthas tathd tantrasya yuktayah. 

Susruta-samhita, Uttara-tantra, 65. 7. 
tailam pivec camrta-valli-nimba-himsrdbhayd-vrksaka-pippalibhih 
siddham baladbhydm ca sa-devaddru hitdya nityam gala-ganda-roge. 

Ibid. 9, 10. 
In the above verse it is enjoined that a particular medical decoction is to be 
made with a number of drugs which are to be boiled (siddham), and this boiled 
decoction has to be drunk (ptvet). But the word pivet is in the first line and the 


word siddham is in the third line, and it is allowed that these two distant 
words may be combined (yoga). 
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maxim of apadesa is the method of showing the reasons of things. 
Thus it is said that phlegm (slesman) increases through the taking 
of sweet things (madhurena Slesma ’bhivardhate). The maxim of 
pradesa is the analogy by which a present difficulty is solved 
in the way in which a past difficulty was solved (prakrtasya 
atikrantena sadhanam pradesah). 'Thus it may be said that, since 
this has cured Devadatta in this way in the past, it would also cure 
Yajiiadatta in a similar way now. The maxim of atidesa is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present indication or prognosti- 
cation. Thus trom the fact of the increase of uprising wind in a 
man’s system it may be predicted that he will have a specific 
bowel-disease (uddvarta). The maxim of apavarja consists in 
allowing exceptions to general directions (e.g. cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented, except in the case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects). The maxim of vakya-sesa consists in supplying 
an idea suggested by the context, but not expressly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said ‘“‘of the head, hands, feet, sides, back, belly, 
heart,” it is the whole man that is to be understood though it is 
not expressly stated in the context. That which is understood, by 
implication, though not directly mentioned, is called the maxim of 
arthapatti. Thus, when a man says “‘I shall eat rice,” it is under- 
stood that he is not thirsty, but hungry. The maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of which from a positive or a negative assertion Its 
contrary is asserted also, e.g. when it is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of fearful temperament are difficult to be cured. ‘The 
maxim of prasariga is that by virtue of which allusion is made to 
things repeatedly described in another chapter. The maxim of 
ekanta allows of affirming a specific action of things unexception- 
ably (e.g. madana fruit induces vomiting, i.e. under all circum- 
stances). The maxim of anekanta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject. 
Thus some teachers think that substances are the most important, 
while others think that rasa is so; others, again, think that the 
inner essence (zrya) is the most important, while still others think 
that chernical action through digestion (vipaka) is so. The maxims 
of piirva-paksa and uttara-paksa allow of discussing a matter in the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumata is that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood that, when the opinion of 
other authorities is referred to and not contradicted, it is signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of vidhana is that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descriptions follow 
certain enumerations, the former are to be taken in the order in 
which the latter are related. The maxim of anagataveksana allows 
of leaving certain things for future description and elaboration, 
and atikrantaveksana permits alluding to things described before 
(e.g. it is said in the Sloka-sthana that this matter will be de- 
scribed in the C7kitsa chapter, and about another matzer it may 
be said in the Cikitsa chapter that it has been described in the 
Sloka-sthana). The maxim of samsaya allows a way of statement 
which may create doubt and confusion in the mind of the reader. 
The method of elaborate description is called vyakhyana. The 
method of using words in a sense different from what they have in 
other literatures ts called sva-samjna, i.e. technical use (e.g. mithuna 
in Ayur-veda means honey and clarified butter). A definition is 
called nirvacana. The maxim of nidarsana allows of describing 
anything after the analogy of other things. Thus it may be said 
that, just as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger with wind, 
so does a boil grow with vata, pitta and kapha. Niyoga means a 
direction (e.g. “‘only what is good to the system is to be taken’’). 
Samuccaya means the taking of two or more things together as 
having equal value. Vikalpa is the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions. UAya is the maxim by which things which 
are apparent from the context can be understood. 

It is easy to see that of these thirty-two maxims some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange- 
ment and manner of textual words and their connections, while 
there are others which are but descriptions of specific peculiarities 
of style. The redactor (Nagarjuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
he calls them sabda-nya@yartha, i.e. the meaning of the maxims of 
verbal interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 
of Ayur-veda Physicians? 


Dr Mahamahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan in his 
History of Indian Logic supposes without adducing any reason that 
the Caraka-samhita gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
Anviksiki, possibly as propounded by Medhatithi Gautama. He 
further says that the doctrines of Anviksiki evidently did not con- 
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stitute a part of the original Ayur-veda of Punarvasu Atreya, and 
that these doctrines seem to have been incorporated into the 
Caraka-samhita by the redactor Caraka, in whose time they were 
widely known and studied. Dr Vidyabhusan’s theory is that both 
Caraka and Aksapada borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, but, while Caraka accepted them in their crude 
forms, Aksapada pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi- 
lated in the Nydya-sitra'. 

But Dr Vidyabhusan’s Medhiatithi Gaia is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no proof that he ever wrote anything, 
or that Caraka borrowed anything from a Medhatithi Gautama, 
or that the Nyaya doctrines found in the Caraka-samhita were not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnivega, now lost. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a number of works, such as the 
Kusumanjali, Natsadha-carita and Nyaya-sitra-vrtti, which refer 
to Gautama as being the founder of Anviksiki. But none of these 
authorities are earlier than the tenth century. He refers also to the 
authority of the Padma-purana, Skanda-purana and Gandharva- 
tantra, none of which can be regarded as a work of any considerable 
antiquity. Vatsyayana himself refers to Aksapada as the person to 
whom Nyaya (the science of Logic) revealed itself*. Uddyotakara 
also refers to Aksapada as the uttcrer of the Nydya-sastra, and so 
also does Vacaspati®. There is therefore absoiutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nyaya should be attributed to a Gautama, 
as against Aksapada, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Purana sources directly contradicted by the earliest Nyaya au- 
thorities. The Nydya-sastra, therefore, cannot be traced on the 
evidence of the earliest Nyaya authorities to any earlier Gautama; 
for, had this been so, it would certainly have been mentioned 


1 History of Indian Logic, np. 25 and 26, by Mahamahopadhyaya Satish 
Chandra Vidyabhusan. Calcutta University, 1921. 
8 Yo "kgapddam rsim nydyah pratyabhdd vadatdm varam 
tasya Vatsydyana idam bhdsya-jatam avartayat. 
Vatsydyana-bhdsya, 2. 24, A.D. 400. 
Dr Vidyabhusan’s translation of it as ‘‘ The Nyaya philosophy manifested itself 
(in ® regular form) before Akgapida”’ is inexact. 
yad Aksapadah pravaro munindm 
Samaya sastram jagato jagada. 

Nyéya-varttika of Uddyotakare (a.p. 600). Opening linea. 
atha bhagavata Aksapddena nihsreyasa-hetau sdstre pranite. Nydya-vdrttika-tdt- 
parya-ftka of Vaceapati. Dr Vidyabhusan’s translation of the Nydya-vdrttika 
word édstra as “ Nyflyadastra in 2 systematic way” is again inexact. 
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by either Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara or Vacaspati. Jayanta also 
attributes the elaborate Nyaya work to Aksapada and does not 
seem to know that this elaborate treatise, the Nydya-siitra, was 
based on the teachings of an earlier authority!, If any such 
authorities were known, they would certainly have been men- 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the Sastra. Gautama is 
an old name, and we find it attached to ene of the Rsis of the 
Rg-veda (1. 62. 78. 85; 1v. 4); he is mentioned in the Satapatha- 
brahmana (1. 4.1.10; 11.3.4. 19, etc.);in the Taittiriya-pratisakhya 
(1. 5), in the Asvalayana-srauta-sittra (1. 33 11. 6, etc.) and in other 
similar older works; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
author of the Nydaya-sastra. Gautama is also mentioned in the 
Mahda-bharata several times, but nowhere is he referred to as the 
author of the Nydya-sastra. The passage of the Maha-bharata on 
which Dr Vidyabhusan bases his theory of a Medhatithi Gautama 
does not say that Medhatithi was the author of Anviksiki or Nyaya, 
nor does it say that Medhatithi and Gautama were identical 
persons?. The name Gautama is a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Maha-bharata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise Medhatithi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceticism. This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Bhasa referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Medhatithi as a 
teacher of Nydya-sastra and does not call him Gautama, nor does 
it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyaya’. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan’s theory, therefore, of Medhatithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Nydya-sastra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatithi Gautama’s birthplace as Mithila, his 
ascertainment of his date, his identification of Persian references 
to Medhatithi Gautama and his so-styled references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Anguttara-nikaya and the Brahma-jala-suttu are 
no less fictitious‘. The Gautama tradition of Nyaya need not be 
followed; but it may incidentally be mentioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Samkhya (probably in the 
ser:se of wise, philosopher, or learned), is counted in the list of the 


Aksapdda-prantto hi vitato Nydya-padapah, 
Opening lines of the Nydya-mafijari of Jayantabhatta (a.p. 880). 
o Medhatithir mahd-prajfio Gautamas tapasi sthitah 


urmrsya tena kdlena patnydh samsthyd-vyatikramam. 
Mahd-bharata, Sénti-parva, 265.45, Vangavasi edition. 
* Medhétither Nydya-sdstram (having learnt Nyaya-fdstra from Medhatithi). 
Bhasa’s Pratimd-ndtaka, Act v, p. 79. M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition. 
‘ History of Indian Logic, by Dr Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan, pp. 17-21. 
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sages who assembled together to discover the causes and remedies 
of diseases; side by side with this Atreya, another Atreya is also 
mentioned as bhiksu Atreya!. A number of sages are mentioned 
in the Caraka-samhita as persons who discussed the problem of 
the rise of diseases and how they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaja volunteered to proceed to Indra to learn from him 
the science of healing. Indra instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the (hetu) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge of the (liga) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines. Bharadvaja, having learnt this elaborate science in 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he Jearnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
Ayur-veda to his six disciples, Agnivega, Bhela and others. Cakra- 
pani, the commentator, says that Punarvasu was the disciple of 
Bharadvaja, and quotes as his authority a statement of Harita. 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one thing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, viz. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the beginning with the investigation of the nature of causes (hetu) 
and reasons (liga) for legitimate inferences in connection with 
the enquiry into the causes of diseases and the apprehension of 
signs or indications of the same. In the Nidana-sthana of Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason (hetu) are given, viz. hetu, nimitta, 
@yatana, kartr, karana, pratyaya, samutthana and nidana. It is 
curious enough that the words pratyaya and Gyatana are used, 
which are presumably Buddhistic. The word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka’s redaction there must have been an 
extensive literature which had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matter of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caraka-samhita to signify cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the synonyms of hetu, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word pratyaya was used for hetu in some earlier 
literature, from which Caraka collected it; so with other words, 
such as samutthana, Gyatana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for hetu, but are not actually used in the body of the 
text. This may lead us to think that the discussion of hetu under 


1 Atreyo Gautamah samkhyah. In this passage Atreya may, however, be 
taken as a man separate from the wise Gautama. 
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various names is an old subject in Ayur-veda literature existing 
before Caraka, from which Caraka collected them. 

We know that Ayur-veda was primarily concerned with three 
questions, viz. how diseases originated, how they were known, 
and what were their cures. It was in this connection that the 
principle of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus, if it is known that a person has been exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a heavy feast, then, since it is known 
that cold leads to fever and over-feeding to indigestion, with the 
very first symptoms of uneasiness one may at once infer that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhcea or acute indiges- 
tion. Or, if it is known that the patient has a strong diarrhcea, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles. Thus the two principal kinds of inference which were of 
practical use to the Ayur-veda physicians were inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of the 
causes of that disease, i.e. from cause to effect, and inference of the 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of the patient, i.e. from the effect to the cause. The other 
and third kind of inference is that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications (pilrva-riipa). Cakrapani, in commenting on 
the possibility of inference of specific diseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it with inference of rain from 
an assemblage of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krttika 
constellation from the rise of the constellation Rohini, which 
immediately precedes it. Both these are cases of inference of 
future occurrences of causation or coexistence. The prognostica- 
tion may, however, be of the nature of an immediately and in- 
variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether when 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect ; this standing erect of the hair in a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever, since it 
may vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
invariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from it’. Again, when there is any doubt among 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cause of the 
disease, the physician has to employ the method of difference or 


2 These two kinds of pirva-riipa are thus described by Cakrapani in his 
commentary on Caraka-samhitd, u. 1.7: tac ca piirva-ripam dut-vidham ekam 
bhavi-vyddhy-avyakta-lingam...dvittyam tu dosa-digya-sammirchand -janyam 
avyakta-lingdd anyad eva yathd jvare bala-pradvesa-roma-harsadi. 
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the method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment. 
That similar things produce the same kind of effects and opposite 
things produce opposite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law of s@manya and visesa in the Caraka-samhita’. Now, 
applying these two principles, it is held that in a case of doubt 
as to any kind of irregularity being the cause of any particular 
disease it has to be found out by experiment whether the application 
of the suspected cause (e.g. cold) increases the disease (e.g. fever); 
if it does, and if the application of its opposite (e.g. heat) decreases 
the disease, then cold is to be regarded as the cause of the disease. 
If the application of any particular kind of element increases an 
effect (a particular kind of disease) and the application of its 
opposite decreases it, then tuat particular element may be regarded 
as the cause of that effect. Caraka holds that the three methods, 
viz. the cause and effect relation (nidana), the method of invariable 
prognostication (pirva-riipa) and the method of concomitant 
variation (upasaya, which includes anupasaya also) are to be 
employed either jointly or separately for the ascertainment of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future?. Caraka thus urges that 
the physician should examine carefully the causes of diseases by 
the application of all these methods, sc that they may be ascer- 
tained from their visible effects. Caraka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the causes or prognostica- 
tions by which their nature can be ascertained. He then says that 
a disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and asa cause. There is therefore no absolute 
difference between a cause and an effect, and that which is a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn be a cause. Sometimes a disease may behave as cause 
of another disease and then cease to exist itself, whereas again, 
one disease may exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. Then, again, a disease 
(cause) may produce a disease (effect), and that effect another 
effect. Thus one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
effects, and one effect may be due to one or to many causes, and 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 1. 44. 
® The other two methods of samprdpti and rfipa need not be discussed in 
this connection. 
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again many causes-may jointly produce many effects. Thus, though 
fever, delirium, etc. may all be produced by dryness (riksa), yet 
under certain circumstances fever alone may be produced by it. 
Again, fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
of causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one entity may be an invariable con- 
comitant (J#7ga) of one event or of many events, and there may also 
be a number of invariable concomitants of one event. Thus fever 
is the invariable concomitant of hygienic irregularities in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concomitant. From 
certain kinds of hygienic irregularities fever can be inferred; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseases?. 
Hence it is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
concomitance were an indispensable necessity for the Ayur-veda 
physicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases and the 
ascertainment of their causes and cures. It was for this reason 
that Caraka divided inference into three classes, from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The Nydya-sitra of Aksapada 
contains expressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika-karika and from the Lankavatara-sitra 
and the regulations of Buddhistic idealism, and hence it is generally 
believed to have been composed in the second or the third century 
A.D.2 In this fundamental and earliest work of Nyaya philosophy 
inference (anumana) is described as being of three kinds, viz. from 
cause to effect (pirvavat), from effect to cause (sesavat), and in- 
ference from similarities (sémdnyato-drsta) not comprehended 
under the cause-effect relation. Now it is exactly these three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka-samhita, and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic manner, and so it 


1 See Caraka-samhitd, u. 8. 22-27. 

2H. Ui’s The Vatsesika Philosophy, p. 16. L. Suali’s Filosofia Indiana, 
p. 14. Jacobi, article in 7.4.0. Society, vol. xxx, p. 29, F911. 

A commentary on N&garjuna’s Pramdna-vidhvamsana called Pramdna- 
vidhvamsana-sambhdsita-vrittt reproduces Nagfirjuna’s definition of the cate- 
gories, which are the same as the categories enumerated in the first satra of 
Aksapada’s Nydya-sittra. But, as Walleser points out in his Life of Ndgdrjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, it is impossible to fix Nag&rjuna’s date exactly. 
He may have lived at any time between the second and the fourth centuries A.D. 
So no fiuitful result can be attained by considerations of this kind. 
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may naturally be regarded as the source from which Aksapada 
drew his ideas. Now Caraka’s work may be regarded as a revision 
of Agnivesga’s work, hased on Atri’s teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvaja’s instructions. Agnivega’s work is now lost, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contributions of Caraka in his re- 
vision of Agnivega’s work; but, since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, which treats of the logical 
subjects found in the Caraka-samhita, and since these logical 
discussions seem to be inextricably connected with medical dis- 
cussions of diagnosis of diseases and the ascertainment of their 
causes, it seems very natural to suppose that Caraka got his materials 
from Agniveéa, who probably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Jayanta, in his Nydya- 
mafyari, discussing the question of the probable sources from 
which Aksapada drew his materials, suggests that he probably 
elaborated his work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science (sastrantarabhyasat) ; but it is difficult to say whether 
by sastrantara Jayanta meant Ayur-veda. The Nydya-sitra, how- 
ever, expressly justifies the validity of the Vedas on the analogy 
of the validity of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Vedas}. 

The similarity of the Nydya-siitra definition of inference to 
Caraka’s definition is also very evident; for while the former begins 
tat-pirvakam tri-vidham (where tat-piirvakam means pratyaksa- 
pirvakam), the latter begins pratyaksa-piirvakam tri-vidham tri- 
kalam. But, while Caraka knows only the three forms of inference, 
he has no names for these three types such as are supplied by 
Aksapada, viz. pairvavat (related to pirva, the prior, or the cause), 
Sesavat (related to sega, the later, or the effect) and samdanyato-drsta 
(from observed similarity in the past, present and future, which is 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)*. From the con- 


_ Mantrdyurveda-pramanyvavac ca tat-pramanyam apta-pramdnyat. 
Nydya-sitra, 1. 1. 68. 
Jayanta enters into a long discussion in his Nydya-mafjart, trying to prove 
that it was through his omniscience that Caraka could write his work and that 
he neither discovered the science by inductive methods nor derived it from 
previous traditional sources, 
Evam vyavasyanty atitam biyjat phalam andgatam 
drstua bijdt phalam jdtam ihaiva sadréam budhdh. 
Caraka-samintd, 1. 11. 22. 
Vatsy8yana, in his commentary on the Nydya-siitra, illustrates parvavat (from 
cause to effect) as the inference of rain from the rise of clouds, sesavat (from effect 
to cause) as the inference of rain in the uplands from the flooding ox the river 
in the lower regions and sdmdanyato-drsta(from similar behaviour) as the inference 
of the motion of heaven'y bodies from their changes of position in the sky at 
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siderations detailed in the preceding footnote it may well be assumed 
that Aksapada’s contribution to the definition of inference consists 
in his giving names to the types of floating inference described in 
Caraka-samhita. It is not improbable that the Nyaya-siitra derived 
its theory of five propositions, and in fact most of the other logical 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there are no earlier works to which these 
can be traced!, Caraka’s definition of perception as the knowledge 


different times. But he also gives another meaning of these three terms piirvavat, 
Sesavat and samdnyato-drsta. He interprets piirvavat here as the irference of fire 
from smoke ‘“‘on the analogy of past behaviour of co-presence,”’ Sesavat as the 
inference of the fact that sound is quality because it is neither substance nor 
action, by the method of residues (sesa), and sdmanyato-dysta as the inference 
of the existence of soul from the existence of desire, which is a quality and as 
such requires a substance in which it would inhere. This is not an inference from 
similarity of behaviour, but from the similarity of one thing to another (e.g. 
that of desire to other qualities), to extend the associations of the latter 
(inherence in a substance) to the former (desire), i.e. the inference that desire 
must also inhere in a substance. 

In the case of the terms piirvavat and sesavat, as these two terms coula be 
grammatically interpreted in two different ways (with matup suffix in the sense 
of possession and vati suffix in the sense of similarity of behaviour), and as the 
words piirva and sesa may also be used in two different ways, VAtsyayana inter- 
prets them in two different ways and tries to show that in both these senses 
they can be justified as modes of inference. It seems obvious that the names 
plirvavat, fesavat and sdmdanyato-drsta were given for the first time to the threefold 
inference described by Caraka, as this explains the difficulty felt by Vatsyayana 
in giving a definite meaning to these terms, as they had no currency either in 
traditional or in the contemporaneous literature of Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara, 
in his commentary on Vatsydyana, contributes entirely original views on the 
subject. He takes Aksap&da’s sitra, atha tat-piirvakam tri-vidham anumdnam 
parvavac chesavat samanyato-drstam ca, and splits it up into atha tat-pirvakam 
tri-vidham anumadnam and piirvavac chesavat s@mdnyato-drstam ca; by the first 
tri-vidha he means inference from positive instances (anvayi), from negative 
instances (vyatirekt) and from both together (anvaya-vyatireki). He gives two 
possible interpretations of the terms piirvavat, Sesavat and sdmdnyato-drsta, one 
of which is that piirvavat means argument from cause to effect, fesavat that from 
effect to cause and sdmdnyato-drysta is the inference on the basis of relations other 
than causal. The Sadmkhya-kdrikd also mentions these kinds of inference. The 
Mathara-vrtti again interprets the threefold character of inferences (tri-vidha 
qanumdna) in two ways; it says, firstly, that tvi-urdha means that an inference has 
three propositions, and, secondly, that it is of three kinds, viz. pirvavat (from 
the effect, e.g. flooding of the river, to the inference of the cause, e.g. showers in 
the upper region), sesavat (from part to whole, e.g. tasting a drop of sea-water 
to be saline, one infers that the whole sea is saline), and samdnyato-drsta (inference 
from general association, e.g. by seeing flowering mangoes in one place one 
infers that mangoes may have flourished in other places as well). Curiously 
enough, the Mathara-vurtti gives another example of sémdnyato-dysta which is 
very different from the examples of sdmdnyato-dysta hitherto considered. ‘Thus 
it says that, when one says, “It is illuminated outside,” another replies, “‘ The 
moon must have risen.” 

1 For more or less fanciful reasons Mr Dhruva suggests that the terms 
plrvavat and éesavat were borrowed in the Nydya-sitra from the Mimdmsd-sitra 
and that this sitra must therefore be very old (Proceedings and Transactions of 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1922). This argument is invalid for more 
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that arises through the contact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and the objects seems very much like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualifi- 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise}. The idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate (nir-vikalpa 
or a-vyapadesya) is a later development and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the Nyd@ya-siitra®. The similarity 
of the various categories of vdda, jalpa, vitanda, chala, jati, nigraha- 
sthana, etc., as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the Nydaya- 
siitra has been duly pointed out in a preceding section. The only 
difference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora- 
tion is that Caraka’s treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less complex than that of Aksapada. 

The fact that physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to- 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
the theoretical causes of diseases and their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly clear from 
even a very superficial study of the Caraka-samhita. The entire 
work seems to be a collection of discussions of learned physi- 
cians with Atri as their chairman. Where differences of opinion 
are great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where there was more or leas unanimity, or where Atri 
himself lectured on specific problems, his own opinion alone is. 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
his opponents in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
way, but also by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
was a practical necessity for these physicians to earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and it is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of chala, jati and nigraha-sthana developed into a 
regular art of debate, not always for the discovery of truth, but 
also for gaining the victory over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the 


than one reason. Firstly, granting that the Mimamsd-sitra is very old (which 
is doubtful), the fact that these two logical terms were borrowed from it does 
not show that it must be a very old work; for even a modern work may borrow 
its terminology from an older treatise. Secondly, the fact that these three terms 
were borrowed from early sources does not show that the theory of tri-vidha 
anumdna in the Nydya-sitra is either its own contribution or very old. Mr 
Dhruva’s arguments as to the Mathara-vriti being subsequent to Vatsyfyana’s 
commentary are also very weak and do not stand criticism. 

1 indriydrtha-sannikarsotparmam jiidnam auyapadelyam avyabhicdri vyavasd- 
yatmakam pratyaksam. Nydya-sittra, Li. 4. 
. 2 Caraka uses the word vikalpa in I. 1. 10. 4 in de sense of distinction 

(bheda) of superiority and inferiority (utharsa-prakarja-riipa). 
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Caraka-samhita; but nowhere was the acquirement of this art 
deemed so much a practical necessity for earning a living as among 
the medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop- 
ment of this in any other earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art of debate and its other accessories developed 
from early times in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
are found collected in Caraka’s work. The origin of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-veda is so natural, and the illus- 
trations of the modes of dispute and the categories of the art of 
debate are so often taken from the medical field, that one has little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-samhita 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his work. 


Ayur-veda Ethics. 


The length of the period of a man’s lifetime in this iron age (kalt- 
yyuga) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce the normal length 
to any extent. Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length of life only if the proper physical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, afe present. If these physical 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long work, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who are not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India. The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spite of the many differences that pre- 
vail amongst these theories, they may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, the paurusa-vadins, such as those 
who follow the Yoga-vasistha school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there is no bond of 
previous karma, destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerful, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind in the development of our future 
well-being. There is, again, the view that God alone is responsible 
for all our actions,’and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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raise perform good actions and those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sinful deeds. There is also the view that 
God rewards or praises us in accordance with our good or bad deeds, 
and that we alone are responsible for our actions and free to act 
as we choose. There is a further view, elaborately dealt with in 
Patafijali’s Yoga-sitra, that our deeds determine the particular 
nature of our birth, the period of our lifetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sufferings. Ordinarily the fruits of the actions of a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripened 
fruits of the actions of the present birth determine the nature of the 
future birth, period of life and pleasurable or painful experiences, 
while the fruits of extremely good or bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In none of these theories do we find the sort of common-sense 
eclecticism that we find in Caraka. For here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad actions that cannot be arrested by the normal 
efforts of good conduct. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by normal physical ways of well-balanced conduct, the 
administration of proper medicines and the like. This implies that 
our ordinary non-moral actions in the proper care of health, taking 
proper tonics, medicines and the like, can modify or arrest the 
ordinary course of the fruition of our karma. Thus, according to 
the effects of my ordinary karma I may have fallen ill; but, if 
I take due care, I may avoid such effects and may still be in good 
health. According to other theories the laws of karma are im- 
mutable. Only the fruits of unripe karma can be destroyed by 
true knowledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowledge is attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka’s theory consist in this, that he does not intro- 
duce this immutability of ripe karmas. The effects of all karmas, 
excepting those which are extremely strong, can be modified by 
an apparently non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob- 
servance of the ordinary daily duties of life. Ordinarily the law of 
karma implies the theory of a moral government of the universe 
in accordance with the good or bad fruits of one’s own karma. 
We may be free to act as we choose; but our actions in this life, 
excepting those of great enormity, determine the experiences of 
our future lives, and so an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to ward off any of the evils of this life which one is 
predestined to undergo in accordance with the karma of a previous 
birth. Moreover, it s the moral or immoral aspects of an action that 
26-2 
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determine the actual nature of their good or bad effects, success or 
failure. This implies a disbelief in our power of directly controlling 
our fortunes by our efforts. The theory of karma thus involves a 
belief in the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful and 
virtuous elements of our actions, which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish- 
ment, and virtues produce their beneficial effects, of themselves, 
is accepted, its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibility of mere physical actions modifying the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of actions leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequences. If through my 
honest efforts I succeed in attaining a happy state, it is contended 
that my success is not due to my present efforts, but it was pre- 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of my previous birth, 
that I should be happy. For, if the fruition was due to my ordinary 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unhappy experiences 
are due to the ripening of the karmas of the previous births fal!s 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, all success or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforts, then the capacity of sins or 
virtues to produce misery or happiness may naturally be doubted, 
and the cases where even our best efforts are attended with failure 
are not explained. But, if our ordinary efforts cannot effect any- 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings, 
and the term of our life are already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the calamities of this life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine is baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to ‘‘fate” or ‘‘destiny” only when the 
best efforts fail, and one thinks that, unless there is an absolute 
fatality, properly directed efforts are bound to succeed. Caraka’s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view. But the 
question arises how, if this is so, can the immutability of the law 
of karma be preserved? Caraka thinks that it is only the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character. All other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice are not vague and mysterious principles 
in Caraka, and the separation that appears elsewhere between the 
moral and the physical sides of an action is not found in his 
teaching?. 


He seems to regard the ‘ 


“good,” or the all-round manifold 
1 Caraka-samhitd, 111. 3. 28-38. 
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utility (Aita) of an action, as its ultimate test. What a man has to 
do before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action, i.e. to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effects are beneficial for him, he ought to do it, and, if they 
are harmful, he ought not to do it?. Our ultimate standard of good 
actions lies in seeking our own good, and to this end the proper 
direction and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
necessary. Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean, and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right path consists in avoiding too much thinking, in not 
thinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
Thoughts and ideas are the objects of the mind, and one has to 
avoid the attyoga, mithya~yoga and a-yoga of all thoughts, as just 
described. ‘‘Self-good,” or atma-hita, which is the end of all our 
actions, is described as not only that which gives us pleasure and 
supplies the material for our comfort, ease of mind and long life, 
but also that which will be beneficial to us in our future life. 
Right conduct (sad-vrita) leads to the health and well-being of 
body and mind and secures sense-control (indriya-vijaya). 

The three springs of action are our desire for self-preservation 
(pranatsana), our desire for the materials of comfort (dhanaisana), 
and our desire for a happy state of existence in the future life 
(paralokatsana). We seek our good not only in this life, but also 
in the after-life, and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our threefold desire—for self-preservation, for the objects 
that lead to happiness, and for a blessed after-life. Right con- 
duct is not conduct in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Vedas, or conduct which leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know- 
ledge and the extinction of false knowledge, but is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not transgression of the injunctions of the scriptures, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking (prajfaparadha). 
First and foremost is our desire for life, i.e. for health and pro- 
longation of life; for life’ is the precondition of all other good 
things. Next to our desire for life is our desire for wealth and 
the pursuit of such vocations of life as lead to it. The third is 


 buddhyd samyag idam mama hitam tdam mamahitam ity aveksyavekgya kar- 
mandm pravurtiindm samyak pratipddanena ity ahita-harma-parityagena hita- 
karmdcaranena ca. Cakrapani on Caraka, 1. 8. 17. 
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the desire for a blessed after-life. In this connection Caraka intro- 
duces a discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
existence. He says that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the existence of a future life, since such doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with our senses is not a sufficient 
negative proof. For there are few things which can be directly 
experienced by the senses, and there are many which exist, but are 
never experienced by the senses. The very senses with which we 
experience other things cannot themselves be subject to sense- 
experience!. Even sensible things cannot be perceived if they are 
too near or too distant, if they are covered, if the senses are 
weak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with similar things, if their light is overcome by stronger 
light, or if they are too small?. It is therefore wrong to say that 
what is not perceived by the senses does not exist. If, again, it is 
argued that the foetus must derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have migrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die. 
As the soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated. 
Moreover, if all life must be derived from the migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with- 
out parent insects’? Consciousness exists as a separate and be- 
ginningless entity, and it is not created by anyone else. If, however, 
the supreme soul be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom’. The 
theory of the after-life consists according to Caraka principally in 
the view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and that it is 
associated with the foetus at a certain stage of its development in 
the womb. He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 


1 yair eva tdvad indriyath pratyaksam upalabhyate tany eva santi cdpratyak- 
sant. Caraka, 1.11.7. 

* satdm ca riipdndm ati-sannikarsdd ati-viprakarsdd dvarandt karanu-daurba- 
lydn mano ‘navasthanat samanabhiharat abhibhavdd ati-saukgmydc ca pratyaksanu- 
palabdhih. Ibid. 11, 8. ‘ 

® samsveda-jandm masakddindm tathodbhij-janam gandipadddinar cetanandm 
mdtd-pitarau na vidyete tatas tesdm acaitanyam sydn mdtd-pitro$ cetana- 
kéranayorabhavat. Cakrap&ni on Caraka, If. 11, 

* On this point Cakrap&ni gives a different interpretation in 1. 11. 13. 
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have in the difference of the child from the parents; in the fact 
that, though other causes are more or less the same, two children 
differ in colour, voice, appearance, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some are naturally in good health, while 
others are in bad, or are different in the length of life; from the 
fact that infants know how to cry, suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instruction or experience; that with the same kind of 
efforts two persons reap two different kinds of results; that some 
are naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives; for 
from these facts the only hypothesis that can be made is that these 
differences are due to the karma of one’s past life, otherwise called 
daiva, and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this life 
will be reaped in another. It has also been pointed out in a 
previous section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. These gifts belong to the 
soul of the child, and there is therefore no reason to suppose that 
the son of an intellectually deficient person will on that account 
be necessarily dull. 

Caraka further urges that the truth of rebirth can be demon- 
strated by all possible proofs. He first reters to the verdict of the 
Vedas and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the views of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opposition to the opinions 
of the Vedas. Such writings always recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, non-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence as leading to heavenly happiness and to liberation 
(moksa). The sages say that liberation, or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defects. This impiies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth as true; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the truth of rebirth. Apart from the testi- 
mony of the Vedas and of the sages, even perception (pratyaksa) 
also proves the truth of rebirth. Thus it is seen that children 
are often very different from their parents, and even from the 
same parents the children born are often very different in colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligence and luck, as 
described above, The natural inference to be based on these data 
directly experienced is that no one can avoid the effects of the 
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decds he has performed, and that therefore what was performed 
in a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man in his 
present birth as his daiva, or karma, the fruits of which show in 
his present life. The deeds of the present birth will again accumu- 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the next birth. From the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred, and from the present deeds as seeds their 
future effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
are also inferred. Apart from this inference othér reasons also 
lead to the same condition. Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the six elements, to which connection with the 
self from the other world is indispensable; so also fruits can only 
be reaped when the actions have been performed and not if 
they are not performed—there cannot be shoots without seeds. It 
may be noted in this connection that in no other system of Indian 
thought has any attempt been made to prove the theory of rebirth 
as has here been done. A slight attempt was made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theory on the ground that the crying, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience. But 
Caraka in a systematic manner takes up many more points and 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again, 
we find the nature of the fruits of action (karma) discussed in 
the Vyasa-bhasya on the Yoga-sitra of Patafijali. It is said in the 
Yoga-siitra, 11. 13, that the karmas of past life determine the par- 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or bad or poor or rich 
family and the length of life and pleasurable or painful experiences. 
But that physical differences of body, colour, voice, temperament, 
mental disposition and special intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though Caraka attributes the 
divergence of intelligence to deeds of the past life, yet he does not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the moral will. 
Caraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the mis- 
deeds of people living in a particular locality, which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases, he says that they are due to the pollution of 
air and water, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu- 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent, too dry, too cold, too warm, stormy, of 
the nature of whirlwind, too humid, dusty, smoky, impure or of 
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bad smell. The pollution of water consists in its being of unnatural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (when devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often avoided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources largely dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
with lizards, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, insects, mice, owls, 
predatory birds or jackals, or when it is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. The 
pollution of time consists in the happening of unnatural climatic 
conditions. The cause of these epidemic conditions is said to be 
the demerit (adharma) due tu the evil deeds of past life, the com- 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of previous life. When the 
chief persons of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to grow vicious and sinful. And, 
as a result of the misdeeds of the people of the locality, the gods 
forsake that place, there is no proper rain, the air, water and the 
country as a whole become polluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Caraka, pollute 
the whole region and ultimately ruin it. When a country is ruined 
by civil war, then that also is due to the sins of the people, who 
are inflated with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epidemics are caused by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular region. But even at the time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committed such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi- 
cines and by leading a virtuous life. Continuing to establish his 
theory that all climatic and other natural evils are due to the 
commission of sins or adharma, Caraka says that in ancient times 
people were virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-lived, and on account of their virtuous ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no famines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutions leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the satya-yuga, through over-eating some 
rich men became too fat, and hence they became easily tired, and 
hence became lazy, and on account of laziness they acquired the 
storing habit (saficaya), and, through that, the tendency to receive 
things from others (parigraha), and, through that, greed (lobha). 
In the next, Treta, age, from greed there arose malice, from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, conceit, antipathy, cruelty, 
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violence (abhighata), fear, sorrow and anxiety. Thus in the Treta age 
dharma diminished by a quarter, aid so the earthly production of 
harvest, etc. also diminished by a quarter, and the bodies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly ; their length of life diminished, 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there was a 
further diminution of the quantities of earthly productions and a 
further weakening of human constitution and shortering of the 
length of life. 

It may be remembered that in Susruta, 11. 1, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought had conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time (dla), in the 
natural process by a blind destiny (nyati), or through a mere nature 
(svabhava), accidental concourse of things (yadrccha), or through 
evolution (parinama) by the will of God; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakriz, or the origin of the world’. But the 
notion of the Samkhya prakrti holds within it all these concepts, 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one prakrti as the 
evolving cause of the world. Gayi, in interpreting this, holds that 
prakrti is to be regarded as the evolving material cause, whereas 
time, natural process, etc. are to be regarded as instrumental 
causes for the world-manifestation. According to Susruta the 
selves (ksetra-jfia) are not in the medical school regarded as all- 
pervasive (a-sarva-gata), as they are in the Samkhya system of 
thought. These selves, on account of their virtues or vices, trans- 
migrate from one ‘ife to another as men or as different animals; for, 
though not all-pervasive, they are eternal and are not destroyed 
by death. The selves are not to be regarded as self-revealing, 
as in Samkhya or the Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong, and they are always endowed with consciousness, 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the nature of 
pure consciousness. They are cetanavantah (endowed with con- 

1 The primary use of prakrti may have been due to the idea of an enquiry 
regarding the source and origin of the world. Prakyti literally mean’ “source” 
or “‘origin.”’ So the term was probably used in reference to other speculations 
regarding the origin of the world before it was technically applied as a Ssmkhya 
term. The ideas of svabhdva, kdla, etc. seem to have been combined to form 
the technical Samkhya concept of prakytt, and two schools of Samkhya, the 
Kapila and the Patafijali schools, arose in connection with the dispute as to the 
starting of the evolution of prakrtt accidentally (yadycchd) or by the will of God. 
The idea of prakyti was reached by combining all the alternative sources of 


world-manifestation that were current before, and so they are all conserved in 
the notion of prakrtt. 


